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MEMOIR OF PRESIDENT DAVIES. 


[Brief biographical notices of President Davies may be found in the preface to his 
sermons ; in the funeral sermons of Drs. Gibbons and Finley, generally prefixed to the 
sermons of Davies; in the second volume of the Panoplist; Middleton’s Evangelical 
Biography ; Assembly’s Missionary Magazine ; State of Religion in Virginia; Rev. David 
Bostwick’s account prefixed to Davies’ sermon on the death of George If.; Appendix to 
Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green’s Baccalaureate Addresses ; and in President Allen’s American 
Biographical Dictionary. The most copious and interesting biography is found in the 
second volume, 1819, of the Evangelical and Literary Magazine, published in Richmond, 
Va., and edited by the Rev. Dr. John H. Rice, afterwards professor of theology, in the 
Union Theological Seminary. This memoir was from the pen of the editor, and is the 
result of much careful inquiry by a man of a spirit remarkably kindred to the subject 
of his sketches. The Sabbath schpol book, published by the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society, is, for the most part, a selection from the biography by Dr. Rice. 
To Dr. Rice’s Memoir we are indebted for most of the following statements. Dr. Green 
has furnished us with some important facts. We have, however, compared all the 
accessible notices on the subject. We have endeavored by correspondence to secure 
some original materials, but have been for the most part, disappointed in our efforts.— 
Epitor.] 


Samvuet Davies was born November 3d, 1724, in the county of New- 
castle, in what is now the State of Delaware.* His father was a farmer of 
small property, of intellectual endowments rather below the ordinary level, 
of unpolished manners, but of a blameless and religious life. His mother 
was a woman of superior powers of mind, of affectionate disposition, and of 
ardent piety. Her first child was a daughter. Her anxiety to be instru- 
mental in promoting the Redeemer’s kingdom, induced her, like Hannah 
of old, earnestly to pray that God would bestow upon her the blessing of a 
son. She believed that the son whom she afterwards bore, was given to 
her in answer to her prayers, and she determined to devote him to the 
Lord, for the service of the sanctuary, all the days of his life. President 
Davies subsequently, in a letter to Dr. Gibbons of London, writes: “ I was 
blessed with a mother whom I might account, without filial vanity or 
partiality, one of the most eminent saints I ever knew upon earth. I ama 
son of prayer, like my name-sake Samuel the prophet; and my mother 





* Both his parents, it is supposed, were of Welsh descent. In Dr. Rice’s memoir, it is stated that “ tho 
Christian names of his parents, we know not.” Yet Dr. Finley's funeral sermon is dedicated to Mrs. 


Martha Davies, the mother, and to Mra, Jean Davies, the widow, etc. 
VOL. IX. 39 
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called me Samuel, because, she said, I have asked him of the Lord. This 
early dedication to God has always been a strong inducement to me to 
devote myself to him by my own personal act; and the most important 
blessings of my life I have looked upon as immediate answers to the 
prayers of a pious mother. But, alas! what a degenerate plant am |! 
How unworthy of such a parent, and such a birth!” 

It may well be supposed that the mother of young Davies would regard 
him with more than common maternal tenderness and solicitude, and would 
earnestly endeavor to prepare him for that sacred service to which she had 
devoted him. Ata very early age, he was taught to read, by herself, and 
his proficiency in learning, under a mother’s instructions, is said to have 
surprised all who had the opportunity to observe it. He continued at home 
with his parents till he was about ten years old; and as there was no school 
in the neighborhood, he had, till that age, no teacher but his mother. Up 
to this time, he had experienced no remarkable religious impressions. His 
character was merely that of a sprightly and docile child, under the influ- 
ence of pious example and instruction. At ten years of age, he was sent 
to an English school, at some distance from his father’s residence, where 
he continued two years, and where he is said to have made rapid progress 
in his studies. He excelled in penmanship, in after life ; and he probably 
acquired the elements of it in this school. But for want of the pious 
instruction with which he was favored at home, he became, according to 
his own statement, sadly inattentive to religious things. Yet he still made 
a practice of secret prayer, especially in the evening ; assigning as the reason 
for his punctuality in his evening devotions, ‘that he feared lest he should 
die before morning.” But what is most particularly observable in his 
prayers at this time is, ‘‘that he was more ardent in his supplications for 
being introduced into the gospel ministry than for any other thing.” 

At about the age of twelve, he was awakened to solemn concern respect- 
ing his eternal state. So deep was his sense of his danger, as to make him 
habitually restless, till he obtained scriptural evidence of his interest in the 
forgiving love of his Saviour. Yet, he was afterwards troubled with many 
perplexing doubts, for a long time; but, at length, after years of impartial, 
repeated self-examination, he attained to a settled confidence of his interest 
in redeeming grace. ‘This he retained to the end of his life. A diary 
which he kept in the first years of his religious history, clearly shows how 
intensely his mind was fixed on religious subjects, how observant he was 
of the state of his heart, and how watchful over all his thoughts, words, and 
actions. If any were disposed to censure his juvenile indiscretions, they 
would have done it compassionately, had they known how severely he cen- 
sured them himself. 

The precise period at which Davies made a public profession of religion, 
is not known. It is believed to have been in the fifteenth year of his age, 
perhaps a little earlier. It is, likewise, unknown at what age he first 
entered on a course of liberal studies, or who was his first grammar-master. 
It is probable, that either with or without a teacher, he early acquired some 
knowledge, at least of the Latin language. The principal part of his 
education was, however, acquired under the direction of the Rev. Samuel 
Blair, of I°og’s Manor, Chester county, Pa.* Mr. B. inspired his pupil 





* This gentleman was a native of Ireland, but came to this country early in life, and was one of the 
Rev. Wm. Tennent's pupils, at Neshaminy, about twenty miles north of Vhiladelphia. Mr. Blair opened 
his academy at Fog’s Manor, in 1745, with particular reference to the study of theology, asa science. He 
was one of the most learned, pious, and useful men of his day. He died, it is believed, in 1751, and was 
succeeded in the care of the seminary by his brother John. An account of this seminary, and a biography 
of the Blairs, is a desideratum. 
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with strong affection for his person and reverence for his character. In 
proof of this, we give two short extracts from a fragment of a journal, kept 
by Mr. Davies, when on the mission to England, in behalf of the college of 
New Jersey. 

“Thursday P. M. Sept. 1755, rode to Mrs. Blair’s in company with Mr. 
Smith, and enjoyed much satisfaction in the mutual communication of our 
Christian and ministerial exercises. How happy am I in having so many 
valuable friends in various parts! The sight of Mrs. Blair, and my old 
walks about her house in the happy days of my education, raised a variety 
of tender and solemn thonghts in my mind. When I had passed by the 
meeting-house, where I so often heard the great Mr. Blair, I could not help 
crying out, ‘Oh, how dreadful is this place! This is no other than the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.’ 

“ Tuesday, Oct. 1753, rode to the presbytery at Fog’s Manor, solitary 
and pensive. Was refreshed in the company of my dear brethren. Lodged 
at Mrs. Blair’s, where every thing suggested to me the image of the incom- 
parable Mr. Blair, once my minister and tutor, but now in superior 
regions.” 

The powers of Mr. Davies, and his assiduous attention to study, would 
of course render his progress unusually great, for the time which he passed 
at Mr. Blair’s academy. His poverty, however, probably prevented his 
spending as much time as was common, and as was earnestly desired by 
himself, in the acquisition of knowledge before he began to preach. He 
resided at Fog’s Manor about five years. He received pecuniary aid from 
Virginia, the circumstances of which we will here mention. 

About 1740, some individuals in the county of Hanover, Va., were 
awakened to attend with great earnestness to their religious condition. A 
few leaves of Boston’s Fourfold State fell into the hands of a rich planter, 
and made so deep an impression on his mind, that he never rested till he 
procured a copy.of the book. The reading of it brought peace to his heart. 
A Mr. Samuel Morris derived similar advantage from Luther on the Gala- 
tians. ‘These books were read to others, and produced very great and 
happy effects. So deep was the interest, that multitudes assembled to hear 
Morris read. His house was soon too small to contain them, and a meeting 
house was built for the purpose, long known by the name of Morris’s Read- 
ing Room. About this time, the Rev. Wm. Robinson, of the presbytery of 
New Brunswick, was sent on a mission to the frontier settlements. He 
entered Virginia, and preached with great acceptance to the Scotch-Irish 
in Prince Edward, Charlotte, and Campbell counties. At Cub Creek, in 
Charlotte county, he was heard by some of the young people from Hanover, 
who had gone to visit their friends, and who sent back word what manner 
of man was among them. ‘Two messengers were immediately sent from 
Hanover for Mr. Robinson. Though he had left the place, they followed 
his track, and induced him to visit Hanover. For four days he continued 
among them, preaching to the crowds that had assembled at the Reading 
Room. This is described as a very remarkable season. On Mr. Robinr- 
son’s taking leave, some of the gentlemen presented him with a considerable 
sum of money as a compensation for his services. ‘This Mr. R. resolutely 
refused to take, urging as a reason, that it would bring into suspicion the 
purity of his motives. Having withstood all their entreaties he took his 

leave. But at the first house at which he stopped for refreshment, he dis- 
covered the money which he had refused, in his saddle-bags. He immedi- 
ately returned to Mr. Morris’s. His friends were mortified that he had 
come, solely to bring the money back, urging that they knew not what to 
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do with it, as it had been collected from a great variety of sources. In this 
dilemma, Mr. R., with much animation, as though a new thought had just 
entered his mind, said: ‘I will tell you what must be done with the money. 
There is a very promising young man, now studying divinity at the North, 
whose parents are very hard pressed, and find great difficulties in supporting 
him at his studies. I will take this money, and it shall be given to help 
him through. And when he is licensed, he shall come and be your 
preacher.” The proposition was at once accepted, and the money faith- 
fully appropriated to the benefit of young Davies. ‘‘ And that is the reason,” 
said a pious lady who communicated the fact to Dr. Rice, “ that Mr. Davies 
came to Hanover ; for he often used to say, that he was inclined to settle in 
another place, but that he felt under obligations to the people of Hanover.” 
«‘This was the first money,” says Dr. R. ‘‘ which, so far as we can learn, 
was ever contributed in Virginia, for the education of poor and pious youth 
for the gospel ministry.” 

Aided in the manner just recited, young Davies prosecuted his studies 
with alacrity, and was licensed to preach the gospel early in the year 1747.* 
Mr. Bostwick says: ‘‘ Scarcely was he known as a public preacher, but he 
was sent to some of the distant settlements of Virginia.” At this time, his 
age was twenty-two years and six months. He remained in Virginia but a 
few weeks on his first visit, and then returned to Newcastle. The 
remainder of this year, and the beginning of the next, were spent in 
preaching in Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; and scarcely was 
there a vacant congregation in which his voice was heard, that did not 
desire and endeavor to secure his permanent services. In the mean time, 
he was attacked by a disease, which was supposed to be an irrecoverable 
consumption of the Jungs. But, though he believed himself to be on the 
borders of the grave, he determined to spend the little remains of an almost 
exhausted life, as he apprehended it, in endeavoring to advance his Master’s 
glory, in the salvation of souls. With this view, he went toa place ata 
considerable distance, which was destitute of the preaching of the gospel, 
where he labored in season, and out of season, preached in the day, and 
had his hectic fever at night, and that to such a degree as to be sometimes 
delirious, and to stand in need of persons to sit up with him. Nor did he 
thus labor in vain, but received, at this very time, some of the first fruits of 
his ministry, in several instances of the hopeful conversion of sinners, two 
of which he considered as very remarkable. 

In the Spring of 1748, Mr. Davies returned to Virginia, in obedience to 
a call which he had received from several congregations. At this time he 
had begun slowly to recover, from what he calls his ‘‘ melancholy and con- 
sumptive languishments ;” though he adds, ‘‘ I then looked upon it only as 
the intermission of a disorder that would finally prove mortal. But upon 
the arrival of a messenger from Hanover, I put my life in my hand, and 
determined to accept of their call, hoping I might live to prepare the way 
for some more useful successor ; and willing to expire under the fatigues of 
duty, rather than in voluntary negligence.” 

The condition of Dissenters, at that time, in Virginia, was any thing but 
comfortable. Episcopacy was established by law. A number of very 
severe acts had been passed, much in the spirit of the famous act of 
uniformity, and enforcing attendance at the parish church by various penal- 
ties. When the people flocked to Morris’s reading room, they were fined 
for absence from church. Morris himself was fined at least twenty times 





* Dr. Rice says 1745. But on his tomb-stone it is recorded “ Sacris ibidem initiatus 19 Feb. 1747.” 
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The act of toleration had indeed passed long before this period; but as 
there had never been occasion for its application, it seemed to have been 
very little understood in Virginia. Davies appears, however, to have studied 
it carefully, and had the forecast to procure the licensure of several places 
of worship, before he commenced his preaching; of these, one was in the 
county of Henrico, two in Hanover, and one in New Kent. It was an 
interesting sight to behold a youth of his age engaged alone in the cause of 
vital piety and religious liberty, while the power and authority of the State 
were against him. At first he was regarded as a youthful adventurer, who 
would speedily ruin his own cause. But his ardent zeal and splendid tal- 
ents soon brought him into notice. Opposition being excited, the general 
court of the colony reversed the order of the county court for a meeting- 
house. ‘This took place about the year 1748. On this, and on other 
occasions, Davies appeared before the general court for the support of his 
own cause. On one occasion, rather from an inclination in the king’s 
officers to amuse themselves at the expense of the poor Dissenters, than 
from any other motive, Davies was allowed to plead his own cause. The 
attorney-general, Peyton Randolph, delivered a speech of great legal learn- 
ing, attempting to show that the act of toleration did not extend to the 
colony of Virginia. When Davies rose to reply, there was a general titter 
through the court. His very first remark, however, discovered so intimate 
an acquaintance with the law on that subject, that marks of surprise were 
manifest on every countenance. In a short time, the lawyers present began 
to whisper, ‘‘ The attorney-general has met with his match to-day, at any 
rate.” Davies’ position was, that if the act of toleration did not extend to 
Virginia, neither did the act of uniformity. This was illustrated with great 
force, ingenuity, and knowledge of the law. ‘The general sentiment among 
the members of the bar was: ‘‘ There is a most capital Jawyer spoiled.” 
This display of talents called forth universal admiration, and Davies was 
treated in Williamsburgh with great attention. The lieutenant-governor, 
Sir William Gooch, and James Blair, a member of the general court, were 
marked in their civilities. Still, however, the Dissenters were occasionally 
harassed until Mr. Davies returned from England. While there, he 
brought the case of his brethren before the court; and had the satisfaction 
to find that the king’s attorney-general, Sir Dudley Rider, agreed with him 
against the king’s attorney-general in Virginia. A copy of his opinion on 
the subject, brought over by Mr. Davies, put the affair at rest; and Dis- 
senters’ meeting-houses were allowed to be licensed in Virginia as in 
England.* Mr. Davies remained in Virginia about eleven years. The 
following extracts from a letter of his to Dr. Bellamy of Bethlem, Conn., 
furnish an account of his labors from the time of his settlement till the 
year 1751. 

“Upon my arrival, I petitioned the general court to grant me a license 
to officiate in and about Hanover, at four meeting-houses, which after some 
delay, was granted, upon my qualifying according to the act of toleration. 
I preached frequently in Hanover, and some of the adjacent counties: and 





*“ The church of England was the established religion of Virginia. The whole colony was divided into 
parishes, commonly about two in a county—in each of which was a glebe and parsonage house for the 
minister, who also received 16,000 Ibs. of tobacco a year from the public treasury. Great jealousy seems to 
have been entertained by the early settlers against other sects, particularly the Quakers. In 1660, all of 
this sect who came into the colony were to be imprisoned till they gave security to leave it; and masters 
of vessels were subjected to a penalty of £100 for every Quaker brought into the country. Dissenters from 
the church of England, however, gradually increased, particularly Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists, 
and at the breaking out of the revolution, they constituted, according to Mr. Jefferson, one half of those 
who professed themselves members of any church. Mr. Madison, however, thought that the proportion of 
Dissenters was considerably less.— Tucker's Life of Jefferson,i. 19. Philad. 1837. 
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though the fervor of the late work was considerably abated, and my labors 
were not blessed with success equal to those of my brethren, yet I have 
reason to hope they were of service in several instances. The importu- 
nities they used with me to settle with them, were invincible ; and upon my 
departure they sent a call for me to the presbytery. After I returned from 
Virginia, I spent near a year under melancholy and consumptive languish. 
ments, expecting death. In the spring of 1749, I began slowly to recover, 
though I then looked upon it only as the intermission of a disorder that 
would finally prove mortal. But upon the arrival of a messenger from 
Hanover, I put my life in my hand, and determined to accept of their call, 
hoping I might live to prepare the way for some more useful successor, and 
willing to expire under the fatigues of duty, rather than in voluntary negli- 
gence. Sir William Gooch, our late governor, always discovered a ready 
disposition to allow us all claimable privileges, and the greatest aversion to 
persecuting measures; but, considering the shocking reports spread abroad 
concerning us by officious malignants, it was no great wonder the council 
discovered a considerable reluctance to tolerate us. Had it not been for 
this, I persuade myself they would have shown themselves the guardians of 
our legal privileges, as well as generous patriots to their country, which is 
the character generally given them. 

‘In October, 1748, besides the four meeting-houses already mentioned, 
the people petitioned for the licensing of three more, which with great 
difficulty was obtained. Among the seven, I have hitherto divided my time. 
Three of them lay in Hanover county, the other four in the counties of 
Henrico, Carolina, Louisa, and Goochland. The nearest are twelve or 
fifteen miles distant from each other, and the extremes about forty. My 
congregation is very much dispersed; and notwithstanding the number of 
meeting-houses, some live twenty, some thirty, and a few forty miles from 
the nearest. Were they all compactly situated in one county, they would 
be sufficient to form three distinct congregations. Many of the church- 
people also attend, when there is a sermon at any of these houses. This I 
looked upon at first as mere curiosity; but as it continues, and in some 
places seems to increase, I cannot but look upon it as a happy token of 
their being at length thoroughly engaged. And I have the greater reason 
to hope so now, as experience has confirmed my former hopes; fifty or sixty 
families having thus been happily entangled in the net of the gospel by 
their own curiosity, or some such motive. ‘There are about three hundred 
communicants in my congregation, of whom the greatest number are, in 
the judgment of rational charity, real Christians; besides some who through 
excessive scrupulousness do not seek admission to the Lord’s table. There 
is also a number of negroes. Sometimes I see an hundred or more among 
my hearers. I have baptized about forty of them within these three years, 
upon such a profession of faith as I then judged credible. Some of them, I 
fear, have apostatized; but others, I trust, will persevere to the end. I 
have had as satisfying evidences of the sincere piety of several of them, 
as ever [ had from any person in my life; and their artless simplicity, their 
passionate aspirations after Christ, their incessant endeavors to know and 
do the will of God, have charmed me, but alas! while my charge is so 
extensive, I cannot take sufficient pains with them for their instruction, 
which often oppresses my heart. 

“‘ There have been instances of unhappy apostasy among us; but, blessed 
be God, not many in proportion to the number brought under concern. At 
present there are a few under promising impressions, but, in general, a 
lamentable security prevails. Qh for a little reviving in our bondage! I 
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might have given you a particular account of the conversion of some persons 
here, as indeed there are some uncommon instances of it; but I shall only 
observe in general, that abstracting from particular circumstances, the work 
of conversion has been carried on in such steps as are described by experi- 
mental divines, as Alleine, Shepard, Stoddard, Flavel, ete. And nothing 
confirms me more in the truth of their opinions concerning experimental 
piety, than this agreement and uniformity as to substance, in the exercises 
of those that can make the fairest claim to saving grace. 

‘I forgot to inform you, in its proper place, that the Rev. Mr. Daven- 
port was sent by the synod to Hanover last summer, and continued here 
about two months: and blessed be God, he did not labor in vain. Some 
were brought under concern, and many of the Lord’s people much revived, 
who can never forget the instrument of it. Thus, dear Sir, I have given 
you a brief account of what I am persuaded you will readily own to be the 
work of the Lord. We claim no infallibility, but we must not fall into 
skepticism. Why should we pretend to promote the conversion of men, if 
we cannot have any satisfying knowledge of it, when it appears? Indeed, 
the evidence of its divinity here is so irresistible, that it has extorted an 
acknowledgment from some, from whom it would hardly have been expected. 
Were you, Sir, a narrow bigot, you would, no doubt, rejoice to hear that 
there are now some hundreds of Dissenters in a place, where a few years 
ago there were ten: but I assure myself of your congratulations on a nobler 
account, because a considerable number of perishing sinners are gained to 
the blessed Redeemer, with whom, though you never see them here, you 
may spend a blissful eternity. After all, poor Virginia demands your com- 
passion ; for religion at present, is but like the cloud which Elijah’s servant 
saw. O that it may spread and cover the land!” 

Notwithstanding the humility and despondence manifested in the above 
extract, yet we have satisfactory evidence of the powerful effects every 
where produced: by the labors of Davies. His home was in the county of" 
Hanover, about twelve miles from Richmond ; but his efforts were extended 
through no small portion of the State. He acquired an influence which 
perhaps no other preacher of the gospel in Virginia ever possessed ; it was 
the influence of fervent piety and zeal directed by a mind of uncommon 
compass and force. Aged people, who sat under his ministry, assert, that 
his powers of persuasion seemed sufficient for the accomplishment of any 
purpose which a minister of the gospel could undertake. Many persons, 
who were parents, and had children around them, were induced to learn 
the elements of religious knowledge. A mother might be ofien seen rock- 
ing her infant in a cradle, sewing some garment for her husband, and 
learning her catechism at the same time. A girl employed in spinning, 
would place her book of questions at the head of the wheel, and catching a 
glance at it as she ran up her yarn on the spindle, would thus prepare for 
public catechising; and plough-boys, were often to be seen at mid day, 
while their horses were feeding, reclining under an old oak in the yard, 
learning their weekly task. Young and old were willing to be taught by 
their preacher; and when assembled for catechetical instruction, the heads 
of families, and the elders of the church, were always first to be examined. 
Households were generally furnished with a few standard works, and were 
expected to study them carefully. In the families of Mr. Davies’ congre- 
gation, are now to be found copies or remnants of Watson’s Body of Divinity, 
Boston’s Fourfold State, Luther on the Galatians, Flavel’s Works, Baxter’s 
Call, the Saint’s Rest, Alleine’s Alarm, etc. ; 
Mr. Davies took no little pains to afford negroes religious instruction. 
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Within three years after his settlement in Virginia, he had baptized about 
forty ; and before his removal to Princeton, the number had greatly increased. 
There is now a considerable congregation of their descendants at Polegreen, 
a church in Hanover county. Some of the survivors at the present day 
can read well, and know perfectly the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. At 
Cub-Creek, is a church of one hundred negro communicants. Of these a 
very large proportion could read, and are instructed in religious doctrines 
and duties, beyond many professors among the whites. In this connection 
we will quote again from a letter of Mr. Davies, written to a friend in Lon- 
don, in 1755: 

“The poor neglected negroes, who are so far from having money to 
purchase books, that they themselves are the property of others; who were 
originally African savages, and never heard of the name of Jesus or his 
gospel till they arrived at the land of their slavery in America; whom their 
masters generally neglect, and whose souls none care for, as though immor- 
tality were not a privileze common to them as with their masters; these 
poor unhappy Africans are objects of my compassion, and I think the most 
proper objects of the society’s charity. The inhabitants of Virginia are 
computed to be about 300.000 men, the one half of which number are 
supposed to be negroes. ‘The number of those who attend my ministry at 
particular times is uncertain, but generally about 300, who give a stated 
attendance; and never have I been so struck with the appearance of an 
assembly, as when I have glanced my eye to that part of the meeting-house 
where they usually sit, adorned (for so it has appeared to me) with so many 
black countenances, eagerly attentive to every word they hear, and fre- 
quently bathed in tears. A considerable number of them (about an 
hundred) have been baptized after a proper time for instruction, having 
given credible evidence not only of their acquaintance with the important 
doctrines of the Christian religion, but also a deep sense of them on their 
minds, attested by a life of strict piety and holiness. As they are not 
sufficiently polished to dissemble with a good grace, they express the 
sentiments of their souls so much in the language of simple nature, and 
with such genuine indications of sincerity, that it is impossible to suspect 
their professions, especially when attended with a truly Christian life and 
exemplary conduct. There are multitudes of them in different places 
who are willing and eagerly desirous to be instructed, and embrace every 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with the doctrines of the gospel; 
and though they have generally very little help to learn to read, yet, to my 
agreeable surprise, many of them, by dint of application in their leisure 
hours, have made such a progress that they can intelligibly read a plain 
author, and especially their Bibles; and pity it is that any of them should 
be without them. Some of them have the misfortune to have irreligious 
masters, and hardly any of them are so happy as to be furnished with these 
assistances for their improvement. Before I had the pleasure of being 
admitted a member of your society, they were wont frequently to come to 
me with such moving accounts of their necessities in this respect, that 
I could not help supplying them with books to the utmost of my small 
abilities ; and when I distributed those among them which my friends with 
you sent over, I had reason to think that I never did an action in all my 
life, that met with so much gratitude from the receivers. I have already 
distributed all the books that I brought over which were proper for them. 
Yet still, on Saturday evenings, the only time they can spare, my house 1s 
crowded with numbers of them, whose very countenances carry the air of 
importunate petitioners for the same favors with those who come before 
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them. But alas! my stock is exhausted, and I must send them away 
grieved and disappointed. Permit me, Sir, to be an advocate with you, 
and by your means with your generous friends, in their behalf. The books 
I principally want for them are Bibles, and Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 
The two last they cannot be supplied with any other way than by a col- 
lection, as they are not among the books which your society give away. 
I am the rather importunate for a good number of these, as I cannot but 
observe that the negroes, above all the human species that I ever knew, 


have an ear for music and a kind of ecstatic delight in psalmody; and’ 


there are no books they learn so soon, or take so much pleasure in, as those 
used in that heavenly part of divine worship.” 

After having received another supply of books, Mr. Davies writes :— 

“When the books arrived I gave notice of it after sermon at the next 
opportunity, and desired such negroes as would make a good use of them, 
and were so poor that they could not buy such books, to come to me at my 
house, and I should distribute them among them. For some time after 
this, the poor slaves, whenever they could get an hour’s leisure from their 
masters, would hurry away to my house, and receive the charity with 
all the genuine indications of passionate gratitude, which affectation and 
grimace would mimic in vain. ‘The books were all very acceptable, but 
none more so than the Psalms and Hymns, which enable them to gratify 
their peculiar taste for psalmody. Sundry of them have lodged all night in 
my kitchen, and sometimes when I have awaked, about two or three o’clock 
in the morning, a torrent of sacred harmony has poured into my chamber, 
and carried my mind away to heaven. In this seraphic exercise some of 
them spend almost the whole night. [I wish, Sir, you and other benefactors 
could hear any of these sacred concerts. I am persuaded it would surprise 
and please you more than an oratorio or a St. Cecilia’s day.” 

In 1757, Mr. Davies writes to Dr. Bellamy: ‘As to the state of religion 
in Virginia, I can only say, that my brethren have of late been much more 
successful than myself; particularly honest Mr. Henry and our common 
friend, Mr. Wright; and that what little success I have lately had, has been 
chiefly among the extremes of gentlemen and negroes. Indeed, God has 
been remarkably working among the latter. I have baptized about 150 
adults; and at the last sacramental solemnity, I had the pleasure of 
seeing the table of the Lord graced with about 60 black faces. They 
generally behave well as far as I can hear, though there are some instances 
of apostasy amongst them.” 

In the course of four or five years after Davies’s settlement in Hanover, 
he found it impossible to afford even a monthly supply of preaching to the 
congregations organized by him. Accordingly, he sought an assistant in 
Mr. John Todd, a young preacher from Pennsylvania, who was installed 
in the upper part of Hanover, Nov. 12, 1752. lied 

The general state of religion in Virginia, as well as the catholic opinions 
of Mr. Davies, may be seen from the following extract from a communi- 
cation of his to Mr. Dawson, a member of the council of the colony: ‘1 am 
not fond, Sir, of disseminating sedition and schism; I have no ambition to 
Presbyterianize the colony. But I hope I may declare, without suspicion 
of ostentation, or wilful falsification, that I have a sincere zeal, however 
languid and impotent, to propagate the catholic religion of Jesus in its 
life and power, though I feel but little anxiety about the denomination its 
genuine subjects assume. ‘The profession of Christianity is universal in 
this colony; but alas! Sir, if the religion of the Bible be the test of men’s 
characters, and the standard of their final doom, multitudes, multitudes are 
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in a perishing condition. ‘Their ignorance, their negligence, their wrong 
notions of vital Christianity, their habitual neglect of its known duties, 
their vicious practice, proclaim it aloud, and he that can persuade himself 
of the contrary, in spite of evidence, is possessed of a charity under no 
rational or scriptural regulations. For my part, Sir, should I believe that 
religion is in a flourishing state in this colony, I must renounce the Bible, 
disbelieve my eyes, and my ears, and rush into universal skepticism. 
Could I indulge the pleasing dream, my life below the skies would be an 
anticipation of heaven. I do not conclude religion is in so lamentable a 
state, because I see the generality pray by form, receive the sacrament 
kneeling, etc.; or,in a word, because they conform to the debated peculi- 
arities of the established church. No, Sir, I freely grant that these things 
are not tests of men’s characters. ‘These may be so far from hindering, 
that for what I know, they may promote religion in such as have no 
scruples about them, though the case would be otherwise with others; but 
the unwelcome evidences that force this conclusion upon me, are the 
general neglect, and stupid unconcernedness about religion, the habitual 
omission of its duties, and the vicious practices that glare upon me around ; 
and which are utterly inconsistent with true religion in any denomination.” 

Early in 1753, Mr. Davies was appointed by the trustees of the college of 
New Jersey to visit Great Britain in company with Gilbert ‘Tennent, to 
solicit donations for the college. He accepted this appointment, and was 
absent from the country about a year and a half. He kept a diary, a 
fragment of which has been preserved, and from which we shall make 
some brief extracts. ‘‘ When I was informed of the appointment,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ by letter from the worthy president, Burr, it struck me into a 
consternation and perplexity unknown before. All the tender passions of 
the husband, the minister, the father and the son, formed an insurrection 
in my breast against the proposal; and with these I have struggled ever 
since. My conjugal anxieties were increased by the languishing state of 
my tenderer and better part, which my absence for so long a time might 
perhaps increase. I was also afraid lest my dear congregation, whose 
hearts are so excessively set on me, should suffer by my absence. The 
danger of the seas likewise appeared terrible. And above all, my just 
consciousness of my want of qualifications for so important an embassy, 
sunk my spirit; and yet my remonstrances on this head would not be 
regarded by others.” 

Sept. 3, 1753, he writes: ‘This morning I felt the painful rupture of 
the tender relative ties which bind my heart to Hanover. I took leave of 
some thousands yesterday in public; and to-day, I parted with some of my 
select friends, and my dear, dear spouse, my honored parents, and three 
helpless children, and left them in a flood of tears. To thee, O Lord, 
I then solemnly committed them; and now I renew the dedication.” 
‘Sunday. Preached at Mr. Finley’s, [Nottingham, Pa.] on Deut. x. 18, 
a sermon which I preached at Hanover with great satisfaction and prospect 
of success; but alas! I have lost that spirit with which it was first delivered ; 
and indeed I can but rarely retain the spirit of preaching in the hurries of 
a journey. The materials of the sermon were very solemn, and nothing 
appears to me a more unnatural incongruity, than to speak the most solemn 
things with a trifling spirit. Indeed the incongruity appeared so great, 
that I was obliged to omit sundry things, though written before me in my 
notes, for want of a heart to express them with suitable tenderness and 
fervor.” ‘* Monday, Sept. 17, went with Mr. Tennent to wait on the gov- 
ernor and secretary, [of New Jersey,] but they were not at home. Waited 
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on three Lutheran ministers and a Calvinist, and was not a little pleased 
with their candor and simplicity. How pleasing is it to see the religion of 
Jesus appear undisguised in foreigners! I am so charmed with it, that I 
forget all national and religious differences, and my very heart is intimately 
united to them. On Thursday, came to Newark, and was received with 
much affection by the worthy president [Burr.] On Friday, waited on his 
excellency the governor, in company with the president and his lady. Was 
kindly received. On Sunday, heard the president preach a valedictory 
sermon to the candidates for a degree, who are to leave the college this 
week. I was amazed to see how readily good sense and accurate language 
flowed from him extempore. On Wednesday, I delivered a thesis, (per- 
sonales distinctiones in triniatate sunt aetarnae,) and vindicated it in a 
public dispute against three opponents; and afterwards was honored with 
the degree of A.M. Monday, Oct. 1, lodged at Mr. Brainerd’s, the good 
missionary among the Indians, and was pleased with his accounts of the 
progress of religion among them. ‘Tuesday, took a view of the Indian 
town, and was pleased at the affection of the poor savages to their minister, 
and his condescension to them. Monday, Oct. & Preached a sermon in 
the morning from Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2. And through the great mercy of God, my 
heart was passionately affected with the subject; and what tended not a 
little to increase my affection, was my observing the venerable Mr. G. 'Ten- 
nent weeping beside me in the pulpit. Spiritual poverty and humility 
appeared very amiable and charming to me.” 

On Saturday, Nov. 17, 1753, Davies and his friend Tennent went on 
board a vessel bound for London, and on the next day set sail. On the 
25th of December they arrived in London, and were very kindly received. 

“Wednesday, Dec. 26, were visited by Mr. Hall, a venerable old gen- 
tleman, author of some of the Lime-street sermons, who seems to be of a 
true, puritanic ‘spirit, and full of religion. Were visited by Mr. Gibbons, 
my dear correspondent, who informed us of the general apostasy of the 
Dissenters from the principles of the reformation. He told me that 
Dr. Young had erected two schools, over the door of one of which he 
had written, ‘ Doctrine filia virtus;’ and over the other, ‘Filia matre 
pulchrior.’ Monday, Jan. 7. In the evening, visited Mr. Winter, a Con- 
gregational minister, but his dry orthodoxy, and severe reflections upon 
those who deviated from rigid Calvinism, were disagreeable to me. Heard 
good Mr. Whitefield in the evening. Sunday, Jan. 13. In the afternoon, 
preached for Mr. Gibbons on these words, ‘I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people.’ I had a good deal of readiness and vivacity, though, 
alas! but little tender solemnity. ‘Tuesday, Jan. 15. Heard Dr. Guise, 
in Pinner’s-hall, preach a judicious, experimental discourse. It was well 
adapted to comfort the people of God, but the languor of his delivery, and 
his promiscuous, undistinguishing manner of address, seem to take away 
its energy and pungency. Wednesday, Jan. 16. Visited Mr. Pike, an 
Independent minister. He appears sound in principle, and a great friend 
to experimental religion, and promised to promote the college. He has a 
penetrating, philosophical genius, and is properly a man of books. I next 
visited Dr. Lardner, the celebrated author of the ‘ Credibility of the Gospel 
History ;’ and I was really surprised at the sight of him, as he differed so 
much from the ideas I had formed of so great a man. He is a little pert 
old gentleman, full of sprightly conversation ; but so deaf that he seems to 
hear nothing at all. I was obliged to tell him my mind and answer his 
questions in writing; and he keeps pen and paper always on the table for 
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that purpose. He treated me very kindly, and constrained me to dine 
with him.” 

‘Saturday, March 16. Last Sunday I preached, A. M., for Mr. Gibbons 
on these words, ‘So then neither is he that planteth any thing,’ etc.; and 
as I was deeply sensible of the withdrawing of the divine influences, and 
the inefficaciousness of the means of grace without them, my tender passions 
were frequently moved throughout the sermon, and in the conclusion I burst 
out into a flood of tears. Sundry of the hearers were tenderly affected, 
particularly Mr. Cromwell, great-grandson of the famous Oliver; who gave 
Mr. Gibbons three guineas for the college after sermon, and thanked me 
for my discourse with tears in his eyes. He afterwards conducted me to 
Dr. Stennett’s, and talked freely and warmly of experimental religion. 
Heard Mr. Reed last Tuesday, at Salter’s-hall, on these words, ‘ Enter not 
into judgment,’ etc. But there was such a /egal spirit diffused through the 
sermon, that | thought it rather calculated to promote the security than the 
conversion of sinners. I could not help thinking of a pun I have heard 
of a minister’s, who preached a sermon on these words; ‘ Salt is good, but 
if the salt has lost its savor,’ etc.; and when he was desired to publish it, 
he said, he believed he would, and dedicate it to the preachers at Salter’s 
hall, for they wanted seasoning.’ ‘Tuesday, March 19. Went to the 
Amsterdam coffee-house among the Baptist and Independent ministers, 
where I enjoyed much satisfaction. Received the thanks of the governors 
of the charity school in Bartholomew-close, for my sermon there, which 
were presented to me in a very respectful manner by Dr. Guise as their 
deputy. Though it be hard to repress the workings of vanity even in a 
creature so unworthy as I, under so much applause, yet I think my heart 
rises in sincere gratitude to God for advancing me from a mean family and 
utter obscurity, into some importance in the world, and giving me so many 
advantages of public usefulness. Indeed, I hardly think there is a greater 
instance of this in the present age. Alas! that I do not better improve 
my opportunities. Went to Hamlin’s coffee-house among the Presbyterians, 
where they are generally shy and unsocial towards me. They have uni- 
versally, as far as I can learn, rejected all tests of orthodoxy, and require 
their candidates, at their ordination, only to declare their belief in the 
Scriptures. Mr. Prior, with the appearance of great uneasiness, told me 
that he heard we would admit none into the ministry without subscribing 
the Westminster Confession, and that this report would hinder all our 
success among the friends of liberty. I replied that we allowed the can- 
didate to mention his objections against any article in the Confession, and 
the judicature judged whether the articles objected against, were essential 
to Christianity; and if they judged they were not, they would admit the 
candidate, notwithstanding his objections. He seemed to think that we 
were such rigid Calvinists, that we would not admit an Arminian to 
communion.” 

** April 7, 1754. We have had a most surprising success in our mission, 
which, notwithstanding the languor of my nature, I cannot review without 
passionate emotions. From the best information of our friends, and our 
own observation upon our arrival here, we could not raise our hopes above 
£300; but we have already got about £1,200. Our friends in America 
cannot hear the news with the same surprise, as they do not know the 
difficulties we have had to encounter; but to me it appears the most signal 
interposition of Providence I ever saw.” 

From England, Mr. Davies went to Scotland, where he was well received, 
and where he met with considerable success. The exact date of his return 
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to this country is not known. Early in 1755, we find him laboring among 
his people in Hanover, with his accustomed diligence. ‘The country was 
then agitated in a high degree by a French and Indian war. Designs 
were on foot to abandon to the enemy a part of the colony. July l0th, 1755, 
general Braddock sustained his memorable defeat, and the remnant of his 
army were saved by the courage and skill of colonel Washington, then only 
twenty-three years of age. On the 20th of this month, Mr. Davies preached 
a sermon, ‘On the defeat of general Braddock going to fort Du Quesne.” 
In this sermon he calls on all his hearers, in the most impassioned strains, 
“to show themselves men, Britons, and Christians, and to make a noble 
stand for the blessings they enjoyed.” His influence among the negroes 
was perhaps greater than that of any other man; and he used it all to 
persuade them from any thoughts of joining the enemy. In August, he 
delivered a sermon to a company of volunteers, under the title of ‘ Religion 
and Patriotism the constituents of a good soldier.” In a note to this 
sermon he says: ‘ As a remarkable instance of this, [the diffusion of some 
sparks of a martial influence through the colony,] 1 may point out to the 
public that heroic youth, colonel Washington, whom I cannot but hope 
Providence has hitherto preserved, in so signal a manner, for some important 
service to his country.” 

The celebrated Patrick Henry is known to have spoken in terms of 
enthusiasm of Mr. Davies. And as that distinguished orator lived from his 
eleventh to his twenty-second year in the neighborhood where the patriotic 
sermons of Mr. Davies were delivered, and which produced the most 
powerful effects, it has been supposed with much probability, that it was 
Mr. Davies who first kindled the fire and afforded the model of Henry’s 
elocution. Mr. Davies, however, never permitted patriotism or politics to 
interfere with his duties, or tarnish his character as a Christian minister. 
With him every thing was subordinate to religion, or rather he did all that 
he did as a part of his religious duty. 

The limits of the presbytery of Hanover originally comprehended the 
whole of Virginia, and a considerable part, if not the whole, of North 
Carolina. ‘Through this great territory, there were scattered numerous 
settlements of Protestant Dissenters, besides many who had originally 
belonged to the established church, but had chosen to join the Dissenters. 
It was a vast charge to be committed to Davies and his five brethren of the 
presbytery. Yet there was no part of it which seems to have been neglected 
by them. Davies made his influence to be felt every where; he transfused 
his own spirit into the bosoms of his associates, and roused them by the 
force of his example. The presbytery met about four times a year; and 
from one meeting to another, a committee was appointed to attend to any 
business that might occur. Every movement gave tokens of a zeal that 
nothing could damp, of a perseverance that nothing could exhaust. The 
popularity of Davies in Virginia was almost unbounded. He was urged to 
preach in almost all the settled parts of the State. ‘The presbytery, willing 
to gratify the people as far as possible, at every session directed Mr. D. 
to supply a number of vacancies. Indeed, this was carried so far, that 
Davies's congregation in Hanover earnestly remonstrated against it, con- 
tending that he should not be appointed to supply vacancies, unless his 
congregation were provided for in his absence. 

On the 22d of March, 1758, the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, president of 
the college of New Jersey, died. ‘Some of the trustees,” says Mr. Davies, 
“to my great surprise, had some thoughts of me, upon the first vacancy 
that happened. But knowing the difficulty of my removal, and being very 
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unwilling to bereave my congregation, they made an attempt, upon president 
Edwards’s death, to furnish the college with another; and therefore chose 
the Rev. Mr. Lockwood, [of Wethersfield, Conn.] a gentleman of worthy 
character. But being disappointed as to him, they elected me on the 
16th of last August, [1758,] and were at the trouble and expense of 
sending two messengers to solicit the affair with me and the presbytery. 
I can honestly say, never any thing cast me into such anxious perplexities, 
Never did I feel myself so much in need of divine direction, nor so destitute 
of it. My difficulty was not to find out my own inclination, which was 
pre-engaged to Hanover, but the path of duty; and the fear of mistaking 
it in so important a term of life, kept me uneasy night and day. I sub- 
mitted the matter to the presbytery, and gave them an honest representation 
of it, as far as it was known to me. As I was at an entire loss in my own 
mind to discover my duty, I could not, upon the authority of my own 
judgment, approve or reject their decision; but cheerfully acquiesced in it, 
and sent it, with my own negative answer, to the board of trustees, and 
expected never to hear any more about it. But the trustees, to my still 
greater surprise, made a second application, requesting I would act as 
vice-president during the winter, till the synod should sit, when the judg- 
ment of the presbytery might be referred to the higher judicature. After 
making all the inquiries in my power to discover what was my duty in so 
perplexing a case, I thought I had certainly found out the will of God, and 
returned an absolute refusal in the strongest terms, transferring all my 
interest at the board to another gentleman, [Mr. Finley,] whom I looked 
upon as incomparably better qualified for the place, and of whose election 
I then had considerable hopes. But how was I surprised and struck to 
receive a third application in more importunate terms than ever.’ 

The matter was referred to the synod of New York and Philadelphia, 
who dissolved the relation between Mr. Davies and his people, and directed 
his removal by an almost unanimous vote. 

Mr. Davies entered on his office as president of the college, on the 
26th of September, 1759. He remained in this office a few days more 
than eighteen months. During this short period, his reputation, talents 
and services were of incalculable benefit to the institution. His popularity 
in the church to which he belonged was great and unrivalled. He was 
highly respected by other religious denominations, and was personally and 
favorably known to the friends of the college in Britain, as well as in this 
country. He was in the full vigor of life, with a mind capacious and 
ardent, and with habits of activity and energy fully established by time 
and use. He devoted all his faculties unremittingly to the service of the 
college, and was instrumental in introducing into it some of the best 
permanent usages; and indeed every change he made was a manifest 
improvement. A poet and orator himself, he turned the attention of his 
pupils to the cultivation of English composition and eloquence, with great 
effect. 

The number of students under his administration cannot be exactly 
ascertained. It probably did not, at any one time, exceed one hundred ; 
and at his death it must have come very little short of that number. 

His death has been attributed to his being unskilfully bled. It was more 
probably precipitated by his unremitting application to study, and to the 
duties of his office. His previous situation had afforded little leisure, and 
comparatively few means, for the cultivation of general science. It was 
natural, therefore, that even his friends shou'd have had some doubts of his 
complete preparation to fill and adorn the new sphere in which he was 
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called to move. ‘To qualify himself for this, his application to study was 
intense and unremitted. He rose by break of day, and seldom retired till 
midnight. The habit of his body being plethoric, his health had, for some 
years, greatly depended on the exercise of riding, to which he was, from 
necessity, much habituated in Virginia. This salutary exercise had, from 
the time he took charge of the college, been almost entirely relinquished. 
Towards the close of January, 1761, he was seized with a bad cold, for 
which he was bled. ‘The same day he transcribed for the press his sermon 
on the death of George II. ‘The day following he preached twice in the 
college chapel. ‘The arm in which he had been bled became much inflamed, 
and his febrile tendencies were greatly increased. On the morning of the 
succeeding Monday, he was seized, while at breakfast, with violent chills, 
succeeded by an inflammatory fever, which terminated his earthly existence 
on the 4th of February, 1762. The vielence of the disease deprived him 
of the exercise of his reason, through the greater part of his sickness. Had 
it been otherwise, his friends and the public would, in all probability, have 
been gratified with an additional evidence of the power of the gospel, in 
supporting the soul in the near prospect of death and eternity. In his 
delirium, he manifested what were the objects which chiefly occupied his 
mind. Ilis faltering tongue was continually uttering some expedient, to 
promote the good of the church and the world. 

His death was greatly and extensively lamented. An affectionate tribute 
was paid to his memory by his successor, Dr. Finley, in a sermon preached 
on the occasion from Rom. xiv. 7,8, and printed at the request of the 
trustees of the college. The Rev. David Bostwick,* of New York, the 
dear and intimate friend of Mr. Davies, had been intrusted by him with 
the printing of the sermon on the death of George II. Mr. B. accompanied 
the publication of the sermon with a preface, in which the talents, piety 
and usefulness of Mr. Davies were exhibited with great warmth. Dr. Gib- 
bons of London, to whom his MS. sermons were committed for publication, 
and who had been for several years his correspondent, preached a funeral 
sermon, which he published with that of Dr. Finley, in the beginning of the 
first volume of the sermons of Davies. 


The first characteristic of president Davies, which we notice, was his 
glowing and eminent piety. It pervaded his preaching, his studies, his 
pastoral intercourse, his conversation, and all his actions. Next to his 
ardent emotions, humility was the most prominent trait in his religious 
character. Writing to Dr. Gibbons he says, “I desire seriously to devote 
to God and my dear country, all the labors of my head, my heart, my hand 
and pen; and if he pleases to bless any of them, I hope I shall be thankful, 
and wonder at his condescending grace. Oh! my dear brother, could we 
spend and be spent, all our lives, in painful, disinterested, indefatigable 
service for God and the world, how serene and bright would it render the 
swift approaching eve of life! I am laboring to do a little to save my 
country, and, which is of much more consequence, to save souls from 
death—from that tremendous kind of death which a soul can die. I have 
had but little success of late, but blessed be God, it surpassed my expecta- 
tion, and much more my desert. Some of my brethren labor to better 
purpose. The pleasure of the Lord prospers in their hands.” Again, 
“As for myself, I am just striving not to live in vain. I entered the 





* Mr. Bostwick was born in New Milford, Conn., in 1721, graduated at Yale college in 1740, settled in 
the ministry in Jamaica, L.1., installed pastor of the Presbyterian church in New York, where he died, 
Nov. 1773, aged 52. 
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ministry with such a sense of my unfitness for it, that I had no sanguine 
expectations of success. And a condescending God, O how condescending! 
has made me much more serviceable than | could hope. But alas! my 
brother, I have but little, very little, true religion. My advancements in 
holiness are small, extremely small. I feel what I confess, and am sure 
it is true, and not the rant of excessive or affected humility. It is an easy 
thing to make a noise in the world, to flourish and harangue, to dazzle the 
crowd, and set them all agape; but secretly to imbibe the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, to maintain a secret walk with God, to be holy as he is holy, this 
is the labor, this is the work. I beg the assistance of your prayers in so 
grand and important an enterprize. The difficulty of the ministerial work 
seems to grow on my hands. Perhaps once in three or four months I 
preach in some measure as | could wish; that is, I preach as in the sight 
of God, and as if I were to step from the pulpit to the supreme tribunal. 
I feel my subject. I melt into tears, or | shudder with horror, when ¥ 
denounce the terrors of the Lord. I glow, I soar in sacred ecstasies, when 
the love of Jesus is my theme, and, as Mr. Baxter was wont to express it, 
in lines more striking to me than all the fine poetry in the world, 


‘I preach as if I ne’er should preach again; 
And as a dying man to dying men.’ 


But alas! my spirits soon flag, my devotions languish, and my zeal cools. 
It is really an afflictive thought, that I serve so good a Master with so much 
inconstancy ; but so it is, and my soul mourns upon that account.” 

In another letter, he says: ‘‘I am laboring to do a little good in the 
world. But alas! I find I am but of little use and importance. 1 have 
many defects, but none gives me so much pain and mortification as my slow 
progress in personal holiness. ‘This is the grand qualification of the office 
we sustain, as well as for that heaven we hope for, and I am shocked at 
myself when I see how little I have of it.” 

In a letter, dated Hanover, Sept. 12, 1757, he says: ‘‘I am just begin- 
ning to creep back from the valley of the shadow of death, to which I 
made a very near approach a few days ago. I was seized with a most 
violent fever, which came to a crisis in a week, and now it is much abated, 
though I am still confined to my chamber. Blessed be my Master’s name, 
this disorder found me employed in his service. It seized me in the pulpit, 
like a soldier wounded in the field. This has been a busy summer with 
me. In about two months, I rode about 500 miles, and preached about 
forty sermons. This affords me some pleasure in the review. But, alas! 
the mixture of sin, and of many nameless imperfections that run through 
and corrupt all my services, give me shame, sorrow, and mortification. 
My fever made unusual ravages on my understanding, and rendered me 
frequently delirious, and always stupid. But when I had any little sense 
of thing:, I generally felt pretty calm and serene, and death, that mighty 
terror, was disarmed. Indeed, the thought of leaving my dear family des- 
titute, and my flock shepherdless, made me often start back and cling to 
life ; but in other respects, death appeared a kind of indifferency to me. 
Formerly I have wished to live longer, that I might be better prepared for 
heaven, but this consideration had but very little weight with me. After a 
long trial, I found this world is a place so unfriendly to the growth of every 
thing divine and heavenly, that I was afraid, if I should live longer, | 
should be no better fitted for heaven than I am. Indeed, I have hardly 
any hopes of ever making any great attainments in holiness, while in this 
world, though I should be doomed to stay in it as long as Methuselah. O 
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my good Master, if I may dare to call thee so, | am afraid I shall never 
serve thee on this side the region of perfection. The thought grieves me, 
it breaks my heart, but I can hardly hope better. But if I have the least 
spark of true piety in my breast, I shall not always labor under this com- 
plaint. No, my Lord, I shall yet serve thee—serve thee through an 
immortal duration, with the activity, the fervor, the perfection of the rapt 
seraph that adores and burns. I very much suspect that this desponding 
view of the matter is wrong. I only relate it as an unusual reason for my 
willingness to die. In my sickness I found the unspeakable importance of 
a Mediator in a religion for sinners. O! I could have given you the word 
of a dying man for it, that that Jesus whom you preach, is indeed a neces- 
sary, and an all-sufficient Saviour. Indeed, he is the only support for a 
departing soul. None but Curist. None but Curist. Had I as many 
good works as Abraham or Paul, | would not have dared to build my hopes 
on such a quicksand, but only on this firm, eternal rock. I am rising up, 
my brother, with a desire to recommend him better to my fellow-sinners 
than I have done. But alas! I hardly hope to accomplish it. He has 
done a great deal more by me already than I ever expected, and infinitely 
more than I deserved. But he never intended me for great things. He 
has beings both of my own and of superior order that can perform him 
more worthy service. QO! if I might but untie the latchet of his shoes, or 
draw water for the service of his sanctuary, it is enough forme. I am no 
angel, nor would I murmur because I am not. My strength fails me, and 
I must give over. Pray for me—write to me—love me living and dying— 
on earth and in heaven.” 

Mr. Davies was among the brightest patterns of the domestic virtues. 
The example of his excellent mother made an indelible impression upon 
him. He looked on the most important blessings of his life as an immediate 
answer to her prayers.* As a husband, he was kind, tender, and cordial ; 
mingling a genuine and manly fondness with a delicate respect. Rev. Dr. 
John Rodgers, one of his most intimate friends, says: ‘‘ 1 never saw him 
angry during several years of unbounded intimacy, though I have repeatedly 
known him to be ungenerously treated.” In a letter to a friend, he says: 
‘“ We have now three sons and two daughters, whose young minds as they 
are opening, I am endeavoring to cultivate with my own hand, unwilling to 
trust them to a stranger ; and I find the business of education much more 
difficult than I expected. My dear little creatures sob, and drop a tear 
now and then, under my instructions, but I am not so happy as to see 
them under deep and lasting impressions of religion; and this is the great- 
est grief they afford me. Grace cannot be communicated by natural 
descent; and if it could, they would receive but little from me.”t 

President Davies was remarkably generous and catholic in his sentiments. 
“He considered the visible kingdom of Christ,” remarks Dr. Finley, “as 
extended beyond the boundaries of this or that particular denomination, 





* At the time of his death, this venerable woman made a part of his family. When the corpse of her 
son was laid in the coffin, she stood over it in the presence of a number of friends, for some minutes, viewing 
it attentively, and then said : “ There is the son of my prayers and my hopes, my only son, my only earthly 
support. But there is the will of God, and I am satisfied.” This eminent saint was taken into the 
family of the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, of New York, and by him was treated with the utmost kindness and venera- 
tion, till her death. : ; 

t Mr. Davies's widow returned to her friends in Virginia, and remained there till her death. His eldest 
son, Col. Wm. Davies, graduated at the college of New Jersey, in 1765. He settled as a lawyer, in Norfolk, 
Va. Inthe revolution he was an officer of distinguished merit, and possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
confidence of Washington. He was a man of a powerful and highly cu tivated mind. He died a few years 
since, leaving one daughter. Juhn Rodgers Davies, graduated at the same college, in 1769, and settled as a 
lawyer in Sussex county, Va. Samuel, the third son, was settled in Petersburg, Va., and died there several 
years since. An unmarried daughter was living a few years ago. Several of his grandchildren are living. 
Dr. Rice mentions one at Petersburg, as lending him @ MS. of her grandfather. 
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and never supposed that his declarative glory was wholly dependent on the 
religious community which he most approved. Hence he gloried more in 
being a Christian than in being a Presbyterian, though he was the latter 
from principle. His truly catholic address to the established clergy of 
Virginia, is a demonstration of the sincere pleasure it would have given 
him, to have heard that Curtst was preached, and substantial religion, 
common Christianity promoted by those ‘who walked not with him,’ and 
whom he judged in other points to be mistaken. His benevolent heart 
could not be so soured, nor his enlarged soul so contracted, as to value men 
from circumstantial distinctions, but according to their personal worth.” 

The eminence of Mr. Davies’s character as the head of a college was 
generally acknowledged. In his administration, the firmness of authority 
was tempered with benignity, mildness, and condescension. He watched 
over his pupils with the tender solicitude of a father. He repressed their 
youthful irregularities by the gentlest methods possible ; nor did he ever 
inflict punishment, without evident reluctance and pain. The consequence 
was, that he was equally revered and loved by every member of his literary 
family. ‘They esteemed it a privilege to be under his care. In his method 
of instruction, there was something unusually captivating. Conveying his 
ideas with the utmost facility, and, by the aid of a lively imagination, im- 
parting the charms of novelty even to common subjects, he could not fail 
to rivet the attention of his pupils. He communicated to them of his intel- 
lectual treasures without reserve. At the same time, he considered religion 
as unspeakably the brightest of all accomplishments ; the only sure founda- 
tion either of usefulness or honor. He therefore bent his principal atten- 
tion, as every instructor should, to impress the youthful mind with the 
importance of this object. He seized with avidity every cccasion to incul- 
cate on his pupils, in private, the worth of their souls, and the pressing 
necessity of their immediately securing the biessings of salvation. ‘Towards 
the close of a new year’s sermon, he says: ‘‘I beg leave of my promiscuous 
auditory, to employ a few minutes in addressing myself to my important 
family, whom my paternal affection would always single out from the rest, 
even when | am speaking in general terms to a mixed crowd. Therefore, 
my dear charge, my pupils, my children, and every tender and endearing 
name—ye young immortals, ye embryo angels, or infant fiends, ye blooming, 
lovely, fading flowers of human nature, the hope of your parents and friends, 
of church and state; the hope, joy, and glory of your teachers! hear one 
that loves you; one that has nothing to do in the world, but to promote 
your best interest; one that would account this the greatest blessing he 
could enjoy in his pilgrimage; and whose nights and days are sometimes 
made almost equally restless, by his affectionate anxieties for you. Hear 
him upon a subject in which you are most deeply interested ; a subject the 
most important that even an apostle or an angel could address you upon, 
and that is, the right improvement of time, the present time, and preparation 
for eternity.” 

The public and official appearance of President Davies was marked with 
dignity, decorum, and elegance. His performances at anniversary com- 
mencements reflected equal honor on himself and the institution, and 
highly gratified the crowded auditories, which those occasions brought 
together. 

President Davies was not more than fourteen years in public life ; for he 
probably began to preach in his twenty-third year, and died a little after he 
had completed his thirty-sixth. And when it is considered how imperfect 
was his early education, how numerous were the difficulties with which he 
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always had to contend, and yet to what eminence he rose, and what exten- 
sive and lasting good he etfected, where shall we find an individual whose 
talents, or whose holy zeal and fidelity, we shall have greater reason to 
admire? ‘That he had the advantage of genius, no one can doubt. But 
let it not be forgotten, that he was as much distinguished by laborious and 
incessant application to study, as by the facility with which he made his 
attainments. He disliked to preach if he could avoid it, without careful 
preparation. Sometimes, when pressed to speak extemporaneously, he 
replied : ‘It is a dreadful thing to talk nonsense in the name of the Lord.” 
Nor was he one of those who boasted how easily and rapidly his sermons 
were composed. He is known to have declared, that “‘ every discourse of 
his which he thought worthy of the name of a sermon, cost him four days’ 
hard study in the preparation.” ‘ It was by this combination of talent and 
diligence,” remarks Dr. Green, “that he became, probably, the most elo- 
quent and accomplished pulpit orator that our country has ever produced ; 
and what was infinitely more important and desirable, was more successful 
in winning souls to Christ, than almost any other individual of the day in 
which he lived; for his sermons have been benefiting thousands and tens 
of thousands, since his death; and are likely to do so, while the language 
in which they are written, shall be in use.” 

The collection of sermons, in three volumes octavo, published by 
Dr. Gibbons, has passed through very numerous editions, both in this coun- 
try and in Britain. ‘The ninth edition was published forty-five years ago. 
Perhaps there are no sermons in the English language which have been 
more read, and for which there has been so steady a demand, for more than 
sixty years. Yet these sermons were almost wholly posthumous in their 
publication. ‘They are not distinguished by minute accuracy of language, 
by finished periods, nor are they wholly free from pomp and declamation, 
His style, though rich and entertaining, is probably rather a dangerous 
model for imitation. Yet there is every where so much just thinking, such 
powerful reasoning, such pungent addresses to the conscience and the 
heart, with such an unction of holy love, that the reader soon ceases to 
attend to any thing but the subject discussed, and is carried delightfully 
along by the powerful charm of genius and piety. A chief excellence is 
that they abound in clear, forcible, and affecting delineations of the great 
doctrines of the gospel, in union with the very spirit of love and meekness. 
It is said, that he seldom preached without producing some visible emotions 
in great numbers present; and seldom, without some saving impressions 
being left on one or more of his auditory. 

We close with an extract of a letter addressed to the writer of this 
sketch, by the Rev. Dr. Benjamin H. Rice, of Princeton, New Jersey. 

“T suppose you have ample evidence of the power and popularity of 
President Davies as a preacher. In this indeed, consisted his great supe- 
riority. I have seen persons who heard his sermon on the Final Judgment. 
They said is was delivered under the oaks that shaded his church, to about 
five thousand people ; and that when they were dismissed, they dispersed in 
their carriages, on horseback, and on foot, without uttering a single word— 
all seemed so absorbed with the awful theme. 

‘‘T have no means of ascertaining the amount of his success, but there is 
abundant proof that his preaching was blessed to the conversion of many 
souls, both among the white people and the colored. Indeed, he paid 
special attention to the slaves; contrived to have many of them taught to 
read, and obtained for them from the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, religious books, particularly a number of Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. 
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I have seen some of the old slaves that were brought into the church under 
his ministry. ‘They were venerable not only for age but for Christian 
experience and intelligence, and remembered their pastor with strong 
affection. 

** The influence of Davies is one of the most interesting aspects in which 
he can be remembered. He still lives by a propagated influence in man 
hearts, not only in Virginia, but also in Tennessee and Kentucky. This 
may be seen not only in the pleasure with which he 1s spoken of, but in 
his name given to the sons from one generation to another, and in the delight 
with which his sermons are read and handed dowi from father to son.” 


Nore.—A collected and uniform edition of the works of President Davies is a great 
desideratum. Drs. J. H. Rice and Green mention important papers which have been 
overlooked. Some of his poems are well worthy of being included. The individual who 
shall undertake this work will deserve well of the church and of his country. He should 
make a personal investigation of the places where Davies resided,—Newcastle in Dela- 
ware, Princeton in New Jersey, and the scenes of the labors of Davies in Virginia— 
examining the records of the college of New Jersey, and of the ecclesiastical bodies with 
which the president was connected. Something might possibly be found in Nottingham, 
Pa., and among the papers of Dr. Gibbons of London. The works should include some 
account of the descendants of President Davies. It is not honorable to the country, that 
while the memorials of her greatest general are carefully prepared and elegantly pub- 
lished, many of the memorials of one of her most distinguished pulpit orators, should be 
left to decay and utter loss. 


A COLORED SELF-TAUGHT MAN. 


Rev. Dr. Coo.ey of Granville, Mass. has prepared and published some 
very interesting sketches of the life and character of a colored clergyman, 
who was, for many years, minister of large and respectable congregations of 
people almost exclusively white. ‘The biographer was long and intimately 
acquainted with the subject of his sketches, and has exhibited good judg- 
ment in the selection and arrangement of his materials, and in his own 
interspersed remarks. Rev. Dr. Sprague of Albany has prefixed some 
appropriate introductory observations. Lemuet Haynes was born at 
West Hartford, Conn. July 18, 1753. His father was of unmingled African 
extraction, his mother a white woman of respectable ancestry. Haynes 
bore the name of neither father nor mother, but probably of the man under 
whose roof he received his birth. When five months old, he was bound as 
a servant to Dea. David Rose of Granville, Mass. till he was twenty-one 
years of age. He was treated with singular affection by his master and 
mistress, and carefully instructed in the principles of the Christian religion. 
As a servant-boy, Haynes was strictly faithful. At length, he discovered 
such prudence in the management of his master’s business, that the super- 
intendence of it was almost wholly committed to him. ‘The remark has 
been a thousand times repeated, that ‘ Lemuel Haynes got his education in 
the chimney corner.’ ‘This is literally true. While his comrades were 
sporting in the streets and even round the door, you might see him sitting 
on his block with his book in his hand. Evening after evening, he plied his 
studies by fire-light, having laid in a store of pine-knots for the purpose. 
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Here he almost literally devoured his spelling-book and psalter. He could 
refer with nearly infallible accuracy to the book, chapter and verse of the 
Bible where most of the texts bearing on the essential doctrines of the gos- 
pel may be found. He could repeat large portions of Young’s Night 
Thoughts, and of Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. One day, on meeting a 
school-mate, he said, ‘ How do you succeed in your studies!’ On hearing 
the reply, Haynes said, ‘I make it my rule to know something more every 
night than I knew in the morning.’ 

Haynes early became pious, and joined the Congregational church in 
Granville, under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Smith. He soon gave deci- 
sive evidence of true conversion, and became very useful in the promotion 
of piety and morality among his friends and neighbors. In 1774, he en- 
listed as a ‘minute-man,’ in the revolutionary army. Soon after the battle 
of Lexington, he joined Washington’s army at Roxbury. The next year, 
he was a volunteer in the expedition against Ticonderoga. He then re- 
turned to his agricultural labors at Granville. By diligent study in the 
evenings, and by rising early in the morning, he had made considerable 
proficiency in theology. In the family of Dea. Rose, Saturday evening 
was employed in a religious manner. Occasionally, young Haynes was 
deputed to read a sermon of Watts, Doddridge, Whitefield or Davies. One 
evening, being called upon to read, he slipped into the book his own written 
sermon, and read it to the family. ‘I'he deacon was greatly delighted with 
the discourse, and, his eyes being dim, he had no suspicion of any thing 
having happened out of the ordinary course. He inquired, ‘ Lemuel, is it 
Davies’s sermon, or Watts’s, or Whitefield’s ?’? Haynes blushed, and hesi- 
tated, but was obliged to confess the truth, ‘It is Lemuel’s sermon.’ Dr. 
Cooley has given us this discourse, and it is certainly a sound, and well- 
prepared performance. This incident brought young Haynes very favora- 
bly into notice. He had always been regarded as a youth of uncommon 
purity, amiableness and humility. The parish being destitute of a minister, 
he was frequently called upon to read approved sermons, and to lead in the 
devotional exercises. He was soon encouraged to look forward to the 
Christian ministry. He commenced his studies with the Rev. Daniel Far- 
rand of Canaan, Ct., with whom he obtained a good knowledge of the 
Latin and English languages, and of the composition of sermons. He 
thoroughly read the Greek Testament and the Septuagint with the Rev. 
William Bradford of Wintonbury, Conn. November 20, 1780, he was 
licensed to preach the gospel, when he was twenty-seven years of age. His 
first sermon was preached at Wintonbury. He then labored five years in 
Middle Granville, Mass., with great acceptance. Nota few were savingly 
benefited through his honored instrumentality. November 22, 1783, he 
was married to Miss Elizabeth Babbit, a well-educated and pious white lady 
of Granville, under circumstances which met the unanimous approbation of 
ministers and others. Nine children survive. All but one are hopefully 
pious. One son is a farmer, one a physician, and one a lawyer. In Nov. 
1785, Mr. Haynes was ordained as an evangelist, in Torrington, Conn., 
where he continued preaching the gospel about two years. In the spring 
of 1788, he was ordained to the pastoral office in the west parish of Rut- 
land, Vt. Here he remained greatly useful and honored, till, on account of 
some political excitement, he was dismissed, at his own request, April 19, 
1818. A great part of the church at West Rutland were his spiritual chil- 
dren. He had gathered more than three hundred into it, and had seen the 
parish rise under his influence and labors to a state of great respectability. 
For the four following years, he labored at the delightful village of Man- 
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chester, Vt., the residence of governor Richard Skinner, of Joseph Burr, 
and other intelligent men. From February, 1522, till his death, 28th of 
September, 1833, he preached the gospel in Granville, N. Y. His last 
words were, ‘| love my wife, | love my children, but | love my Saviour 
better than all.’ : 

We commend this volume to our readers as one of great interest. No 
one can read it without advantage. It shows that no circumstances are so 
depressed and discouraging as to be insuperable to one who has determina- 
tion, and a spirit of unyielding perseverance. Haynes triumphed over three 
most formidable obstacles—illegitimacy—color—want of early school in- 
struction. Who, then, need to be disheartened? He rose to eminence, 
not by original genius, but by a humble deportment, by indefatigable exer- 
tion, and by that blessing of Heaven which is denied to none who ask 


for it. 


ADAM SCHALL, MISSIONARY TO CHINA. 


Translated from the French of Abel-Rémusat. 


Jean Avam Scuatt, a learned jesuit and missionary to China, was born at 
Cologne, in 1591. In 1611, he went to Rome, and took the religious habit. After 
he had studied theology and mathematics many years, he embarked for China, 
in company with Trigault, who was now returning, and reached China in 1622. 
He landed in the province of Shen-si, and resided for several years at Si-’an- 
fou. He employed himself without intermission in his apostolic duties and the 
study of the sciences which are connected with astronomy. He directed the 
construction of a church, which had been built, partly by the aid of the new 
converts, and partly by the assistance of the Chinese who had not embraced 
the faith of the missionary, but who wished to bear a part in the missionary 
work, solely in consequence of the interest which had been awakened in the 
study of mathematics. 

The reputation which he had acquired by his scientific knowledge was the 
occasion of his being called at an early day to the court, where he had the 
charge of reducing the imperial calendar, in connection with the padre Rho, till 
the death of the latter, when Schall took the entire direction. He performed 
this duty with ability, during the consecutive reigns of three emperors, in the 
Ming dynasty, and of two others in the Tartar dynasty. It was in the reign of 
the first Mantchou sovereign, named by Europeans Chun-tchi, that Schall ob- 
tained a much higher degree of estimation and favor. He was then nominated 
directing counsellor in the department of celestial affairs, where (in connection 
with other missionaries) he was president of the tribunal of mathematics, with 
the particular title of master of the abstruse doctrines. This title was rendered 
the more honorable as it enabled him to connect various Chinese distinctions, 
which it would be difficult to render into French. It must be added that the 
emperor held Schall personally in great consideration ; that he came four times 
into the study of the missionary in order to enter into familiar conversation 
with him ; that, in his visits, he sat on the couch of the learned jesuit, and that 
he amused himself in admiring the elegance of the church, and in tasting the 
fruits of the garden which Schall had planted. 

Schall took advantage of these royal favors in promoting the cause of the 
mission. He obtained a decree for the free publication of Christianity, which 
so increased the number of converts, that in fourteen years, 1650-1664, 100,000 
Chinese were baptized. On the death of Chun-tchi, the hopes which the happy 
commencement had allowed the missionaries to indulge, very soon vanished. 
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The regent, who governed the empire, during the minority of Khang-hi, began 
a persecution against the Christians, in which Schall was one of the first vietims. 
He was accused of having had the audacity of holding up a crucifix in venera- 
tion, before the image of the deceased emperor. With his three companions, 
he was thrown into irons, dragged, during nine months, from tribunal to tribu- 
nal, and finally condemned to be strangled, and cut into ten thousand pieces, tor 
having omitted certain rites prescribed in the sepulture of an imperial prince. 

This sentence was on the point of being carried into execution, when a comet, 
which in the meantime had made its appearance, an earthquake, and a confla- 
gration Which destroyed four hundred rooms of the palace, were regarded as 
manifest signs of the divine displeasure, and of the innocence of the prisoners. 
They were, therefore, set at liberty. Schall, however, profited little by this 
release. He was already seized with paralysis ; he was then accused anew, and 
carried, his neck being placed in a kind of movable iron collar, called cangue, 
to two tribunals, All these fatigues contributed to exhaust his strength; and 
he expired on the 10th moon of the 8th year of Khang-hi, 15th of August, 1669. 

That happened in relation to Schall which has occurred to many other illus- 
trious personages. After death, honors were heaped on aman who had been 
persecuted during his life. The ceremony in respect to his sepulture was regu- 
lated by high authority. There were expended on it 524 ounces of silver, about 
3,930 franes; and an officer was directed to preside. The astronomical calen- 
dar left in the hands of Schall, fell, after a short time, into those of a very igno- 
rant Chinese, named Yang-kouang-sian. But the errors which abounded in 
his work compelled its prompt restoration to the missionaries. Verbiest, a 
true successor of Schall, undertook the labor. He also had direction of the 
casting of pieces of artillery ; in like manner as Schall had done, in 1636, on 
the first incursion of the Tartars into the interior of the empire. 

Schall had taken the Chinese name of Tang-jo-wang, and the surname of 
Tao-wei. It was with this twofold name that he published his works in the 
Chinese language, to the number of twenty-four, mostly relative to the subjects 
of astronomy, optics, and geometry. There has been attributed to him the 
composition of 150 volumes in Chinese. This number is greatly exaggerated. 
Those which were really published were very considerable; and one cannot 
but find occasion of surprise, that he could devote himself with so great 
assiduity to labors so difficult, since these did not cause any relaxation from 
the principal duties of his profession. In the time of his highest popularity, 
he did not cease to catechise. The following is an instance of his zeal. In 
order to receive the confession of two prisoners, in confinement, and sentenced 
to death, he disguised himself in the habit of a coal-man, and under the pretext 
that the roughness of the season had suggested his attire, he entered into the 
prison, his bag on his back, as if to sell his merchandise. 

Some of his Chinese treatises are at Paris in the royal library; and there is 
extracted from his letters an historical narration of the origin and progress of 
the missions of the jesuits to China; the same rendered into Latin in Vienna, 
in 1665, in 8vo. The portrait of Schall has been engraved, and is in the 
Chine illustrée of Kircher, p. 154. 
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Of these, 425 belong to the Senior class, 


499 belong to the Junior class. 
624 belong to the Sophomore class. 
536 belong to the Freshman class. 


Concord, N. H. 27 February, 1837. 


Whole number of students at the New England Col- 


Of those belonging to New 
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the population is as follows, viz. 
student to every 2,061 inhabitants ; 


1 to 1,417; in Massachusetts, 1 to 960 ; 1 
1,104; in Rhode Island, 1 to 1,785; and 


1 to 1,067. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


[Prepared by Alden Bradford, Esq., late Secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. ] 


Severat of the principal characters in the company, by which Massachu- 
setts colony was first settled, in 1630, were men of learning. It has been said, 
and it is believed justly, that there was as great a proportion of them who 
had received a classical and collegiate education, as were to be found in most 
parts of England, when they emigrated. ‘The whole number of those who came 
into the colony between 1628 and 1630 inclusive, has been estimated at 2,000 ; 
and within the next three years, about the same number was added to the colo- 
ny. Among them were not less than twenty who had been educated in some 
university in England ; and the most of these were clergymen who, for their 
learning and education, were inferior to very few then in the parent country. 
And many others among the laity were well educated persons, though few of 
these had been favored with the measure of literature to be attained in 
a university. They may, however, justly be ranked among the friends of 
learning. The religious disputes of that period, in Europe, had led many, 
not educated in a university, to extensive reading and to the study of the 
ancient languages, and thus had convinced them of the importance of classical 
and general literature. The principal men in Plymouth colony, also, appear to 
have been fully impressed with the benefit and importance of a learned educa- 
tion. Among them, Brewster only had been educated in an university; but 
several others of the company were acquainted with the ancient languages, 
and justly appreciated the uses of human learning in the cause of Christianity. 

[t is also well known, that the leading object in settling New England, was 
religion ; and the free enjoyment of the privilege of religious worship and in- 
struction according to the word of God. Piety was the predominant and ruling 
motive. Yet so far from charging the first and early settlers with fanaticism, 
we have just cause to approve and commend them, in that they provided all 
proper human means for the maintenance of pure religion. They perceived the 
necessity of having alearned clergy, who would be able to convince gainsayers 
and to stop the mouths of opposers, whether of the hierarchy, or of wild and ig- 
norant fanatics ; and their writings testify, that, in their opinion, men so quali- 
fied by learning were requisite for maintaining the peace of the church and 
promoting the edification of the faithful. With all their experimental and deep 
piety, they insisted on a learned education, in those who were set for the propa- 
gation and defence of the gospel. ‘They would endure none but men of learning 
for public teachers and guides of the people : and this furnishes an apology for 
the magistrates who sometimes interfered, when it was found the people were 
disposed to choose or to encourage illiterate men as ministers of the gospel. 

The clergy were among the most zealous in favor of learning ; and their con- 
duct and views in this respect were entirely different from the Catholics, whose 
great desire was to keep the people in ignorance. We cannot be surprised, 
that men of such characters and with such views, were desirous, even in the in- 
fancy of the colony, of providing permanent means for the support and diffusion 
of human learning. ; 

We only wonder that, in their situation, whilst struggling almost for exist- 
ence, burdened with heavy expenses on account of their new and distant settle- 
ment, and thus necessarily obliged to make great sacrifices of property, they 
should have the resolution to found a college, or have obtained means to support 
it. And we must impute their zeal and their efforts, for the promotion of good 
learning, to the same cause that we do their readiness to endure privations and to 
meet perils, in building up a Christian community in this new world. It wasa 
solemn sense of duty; it was the power of religious faith and principles, which 
animated and sustained them. Anda goodly number of them were learn- 
ed enough and wise enough to perceive that the permanence of the social 
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state, as wellas of religious institutions, required the aid of well educated men, 
in all coming generations. As they did not expect miracles, though possessing 
strong faith in Providence, they would not neglect the proper means for securing 
these important ends. They had seen the evils, in a moral and religious view, 
of ignorance both in the clergy and people in England ; and they knew from ex- 
perience, that it was only to enable men to read and understand the Bible for 
themselves, and to be acquainted with the history of past ages, to prevent the 
reign of error and superstition. They left numerous declarations on record, in 
proof that such were their convictions. ‘It isan object near our hearts,’ they say, 
‘to have an able and learned ministry when those of the present age are laid in 
their graves.’ In the strong language of the times, they said, ‘ that it was the de- 
vice of Satan to keep men in ignorance, especially of the holy scriptures in the 
original tongue, so that they might be deluded by fatal errors and deceived to 
the ruin of their souls.’ 

Sixty years after the college was founded, the Rev. Cotton Mather says, ‘ our 
fathers foresaw that without a college to train up an able and learned ministry, the 
churches in New England must have been !ess than a business of one age, and soon 
have come to nothing. That the other hemisphere could not have sent us learned 
men enough for our necessities ; and without a nursery for such men among _our- 
selves, darkness must have soon covered the land and gross darkness the people :’ 
and that it had been of great benefit both to church and commonwealth.—The 
learning there cultivated, he said, ‘ was the salt of the nation.” The learned men 
of that day were sensible that true religion was friendly to literature and sci- 
ence, and that, in return, learning was a great support to true religion. The 
whole number educated at the college in this period, was about 460, and 250 of 
these were clergymen. 

The following is the language of President Oakes, (1680,) some years before 
the time of Mr. Mather. ‘The wisdom and foresight and care of our first 
leaders, for future times, was in nothing more conspicuous or admirable, than in 
the planting a nursery of learning ; and New England is enjoying the sweet 
fruits of it to this day. And it becomes our faithful and worthy patriots, who 
would tread in the steps of our pious fathers, to water what they planted.’ I may 
also refer to a writer of the colony, ofa still earlier day, and one indeed of the first 
resolute company of planters ; and though his writings give no evidence of an 
academical education, they show his conviction of the importance of learning.* 
‘Towards the end of this year (1640) came over the Reverend and learned Mr. 
Henry Dunster ; before whose coming the Lord was pleased to provide a patron 
for acollege, his provident hand being now no less visible, in pointing out a Pre- 
sident abundantly fitted to manage the work: and, as in all other passages of this 
history, Zion’s Saviour hath appeared, so especially in this work—the fountains of 
learning being in a great measure stopped in our native country, at this time, so 
that the sweet waters of Shiloh’s streams ordinarily pass into the churches there 
through the impure channels of prelatical pride, besides the filtht which the 
fountains themselves were encumbered with; insomuch that the Lord turned 
aside often from them, and refused the breathings of his blessed Spirit among 
them ; which caused Satan, in these days of his transformation into an angel of 
light, to make it a means to dissuade people from the use of learning, that in the 
next generation they might be destitute of such helps as the Lord hath hitherto 
made use of, as chief means for the conversion of his people and building them 
up in the holy faith ; as also for breaking down the kingdom of antichrist. And 
verily had not the Lord been pleased to furnish New England with the means of 
learning, the work would have been carried on heavily, and the hearts of godly 
parents would have sunk within them for their poor children, whom they must 
have left destitute of the means of grace. They are not among those who 
count ignorance the mother of devotion,t yet a greater part of them have been de- 





* E. Johnson, author of ‘ Wonderworking Providence of Zion’s Saviour.’ 
t Referring to the Universities, in which, long after the partial reformation took place in England, po- 
pish errors were in some measure tolerated and taught. 


t The number of clergymen, who came to New England before 1642, has been estimated at about one 
hundred. Of these nearly twenty returned to England in the course ofa few years—thirty-six died in this 
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voted to the plough, and have had many difficulties to struggle with, in pro- 
viding for their families in this destitute place.—Amidst all these difficulties, 
knowing that in this age many are out of conceit of learning, it was thought 
meet, that it should speak for itself—Hereupon all who had tasted the sweet 
wine of wisdom’s drawing and fed on the dainties of knowledge, began to set 
their wits to work ; and as the progress of the work had a further dependence on 
other means in future, so now the end being fixed on a sure foundation, namely 
the glory of God and the good of his elect through the world, in vindicating the 
truths of Christ and promoting his glorious kingdom; means they know there 
are many thousands unperceived by mortal man, which Providence daily brings 
forth. Upon these resolutions, to work they go; and with thankfulness take up 
all lawful means, as they come to hand, and withal to let the world under- 
stand, that spiritual learning was the thing they chiefly desired, to sanctify the 
other and make the whole lump holy ; and that learning, being set upon its right 
object, might not contend for error instead of truth.’ But though the principal 
object of encouraging human learning was a regular succession of able pastors 
and teachers for the churches, it is evident that they deemed a classical education 
important for the legislator and the civil magistrate. Men of learning, if discreet 
and religious characters, were held in great respect, and always selected by the 
people for places of trust and authority in the government. ‘They thought it as 
necessary for the legislator and magistrate to be learned, as for those who were 
pillars in the church and teachers of religious doctrines and duties. ‘The learn- 
ed andthe wise were thought most important agents for the dignity and safety 
of the community. And in this respect, as well as in their ardent piety, their 
opinions and practice commend themselves highly to our imitation.* 

The first measure for establishing a literary institution in New England, was 
a grant of £400, by the magistrates and deputies of Massachusetts, in 1636, fora 
‘school, or college,’ at Cambridge (then called the New town) in that colony. It 
is probable that this sum was for the erection of a building, and not for a fund, 
nor for the support of the instructors.t For it is added, in the order of the 
magistrates (or assistants) and of the house of deputies, that £200 should be so 
advanced, and the other moiety when the building should be finished. And it 
was, at the same time ordered, that Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Dudley, Mr. Bellingham, 
Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Harlackenden, Mr. Stoughton, Rev. Mr. Cotton, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Davenport, Mr. Weld, and Mr. Peters, be desired to carry the order into ef- 
fect.t It is reasonable to suppose, that these distinguished men were among 
the most zealous friends of learning and of the seminary. But it does not 
appear, however, that they were then appointed for any other service than 
to bargain for and to oversee the erection of a suitable building. Sir Henry 
Vane, who came into the colony in 1635, was now (1636) the Governor; and no 
doubt was friendly to the college ; but other duties of a public nature might 
not have left him leisure to be on a committee for preparing the building. His 
not being named with the others of this time affords evidence that they were not 
meant to be the permanent governors of the institution; but agents for building 
the house for the college. In 1637, the General Court voted, that the school 
should be called a college; and Nathaniel Eaton was appointed the principal: 
and, on the bequest of Reverend John Harvard of Charlestown of nearly £800,§ it 
received the name of Harvarp CoLiLece. This was a most seasonable donation, 





country before 1666. Within thirty-five years after Harvard College was founded, one hundred and twenty 
ministers were educated there,and more than thirty of these went to England and settled; but some of 
them came back to America after 1661. See also second note preceding. 

* None but well-educated men were elected to places of high civil trust and power, in either of the 
New England colonies, at an early period, and but very seldom since. 

_ t Whether it was then intended further to aid the school at the public expense, than to provide a build- 
ing, it is difficult now to decide ; and yet there can be no doubt that it was the design to aid and encourage 
it in all ways the colony might be able. 

t The first six were magistrates—Humphrey was not long in the colony; Harlackenden came over in 
1635, and died in a few years; Israel Stoughton was of Dorchester, and father of William Stoughton much 
distinguished in his day, 1680—1700, Weld and Peters returned to England in the time of the long Parlia- 
ment—Davenport was some time at New Haven and then in Boston. 

_§ The precise sam was £77917s. 2d. It does not appear that it was specially applied, or that any condi- 
tions were connected with the bequest. 
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and encouraged the friends of the school to make still further efforts for its 
liberal endowment. In 1639, the Legislature granted five hundred acres of 
land to Mr. Eaton, the head of the institution, on condition that he should con- 
tinue bis labors therein; and the year following ordered the income from 
Charlestown Ferry, then from £30 to £50 a year, to be appropriated towards the 
salary of the teachers. Tine sums paid by the pupils could not have been large, 
and it was the policy, no doubt, to tax them as moderately as possible. It soon 
appeared that Mr. Eaton was an unfit character for governing the college, on ac- 
count of his irritable and unhappy temper, though his competency as a classical 
scholar seems not to have been disputed.* He was dismissed from the college 
towards the close of the year 1639, for cruel treatment of his usher, and his 
general severity in the discipline ofthe students.t But the college did not long 
remain destitute of a principal. Mr. Eaton was censured and fined by the Gen- 
eral Court for the assault on his usher; and by the same authority was deprived 
of his office in the institution ; for there had then been no board of overseers or 
trustees of the college appointed.{ The contemporary and early notices of Mr. 
Harvard are so brief, that it is not possible to gratify the laudable curiosity of the 
friends of learning and the university with a very satisfactory biography of one 
who ought to be gratefully remembered. It is only known that he came to this 
country in 1637, and resided in Charlestown till his decease, which was in Sep- 
tember 1638 ; that he had received a university education ; was a non-conformist 
or puritan clergyman ; and preached occasionally in Charlestown during the 
short period he continued there, though it does not appear that he was the regu- 
lar pastor of the church.§ 

In addition to the sum given by Mr. Harvard, already mentioned, which was 
nearly a full moiety of his property, he bequeathed his library to the institution, 
consisting of three hundred and twenty volumes; which was a very acceptable 
present, especially as books were not then to be purchased in the colony. 

The example of Mr. Harvard induced many others to contribute to the funds 
or the library of the infant seminary. Several of the clergy presented books,]|| 
which were as valuable, in most cases, as money ; most of the magistrates made 
contributions, though not in very large sums. Some pious men in England, 
friendly to the first settlers of Massachusetts also gave books or money, and the 
General Court continued to extend a fostering care to the college, by several 
grants of land at different times ; then, however of comparatively little value, 
and yielding but a small income. 





* Rev. Dr. Eliot, in his Biographical Dictionary, calls him Dr. Eaton; but by what authority, does not 
appear, 

t Corporal punishment was inflicted and expressly allowed for somo time (as it then was in England.) 
But there are no instances related since about the middle of the last century. Before that period, boxing 
and whipping were used. The late Judge David Sewall has told me, that Flint and Hancock (tutors) 
sometimes boxed the scholars when he was an undergraduate, 1752. 


} The act or order of the General Court, in 1636, appointing a committee ‘ to take care for a building for 
the school, or college,’ was very brief; aud seems, when strictly construed, to give no other powers, and 
clearly not the power of filling vacancies in the committee or board. And yet in the act of 1642, it is said 
the former persons or committee were authorized ‘ to order the college ;’ But as several had removed out of the 
jurisdiction, the Court proceeded to form a board of overseers, and making them in fact a corporate body. 
—Power was granted with caution, by the General Court, inall these and other acts, or orders for the 

overnment of thecollege. They chose to retain a supervising and controlling authority over the institution 
in their own hands, and such has been the claim and practice to the present time. 


$ The first printing press in the English American colonies was established at Cambridge in 1638. It was 
particularly —— by the government of the college ; and in 1662 was put under the inspection and 
censorship of a committes appointed ly the General Court, one of whom was a clergyman and the other a 
layman. The General Court it appears could control the licensers of the press ; for when the latter had 
allowed the printing of a treatise of Thomas 4 Kempis, a Roman Catholic, the former interfered and 
forbid their proceeding. The Court also at that time ordezed that no other printing press should be 
established within the colon .—Eliot’s Indian Catechism and New Testament were printed at this press 
in 1653 and 1661: and in 1663, his Indian Bible, and some tracts on religious subjects for the use of the 
Indians. The Society in London for Propagating the Gospel in New England, of which Sir Robert Boyle, 
a distinguished philosopher, was the president, was at the expense of printing these books in the Indian 
Janguage. The same society contributed in a great measure to the support of Mr. Eliot, his son, Rev. Mr. 
Bourne, Mayhew, Cotton and others, as missionaries among the Indian tribes. The first owner of the 
press was Rev. Joseph Glover, whom Governor Winslow of Plymouth colony engaged in 1636—7 to come 
to New England; but who died on his passage or in England, while preparing to come over. His widow 
und family came and brought the printing press, which was soon set up and used by Stephen Day. 


|| The most of the clergy had good libraries, though they consisted chiefly of works in dogmatic theology, 
polemic divinity, ecclesiastical history, and biblical commentaries. 
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Among the early donors and benefactors of the institution, for fifty or sixty 
years, besides Mr. Harvard, were Captain Robert Keane; Sir Richard Salton- 
stall; Israel Stoughton ; Edward Hopkins, (some time governor of Connecticut 
colony,) who first gave £100 and afterwards £500 for the purchase of land, which, 
at a later period, was effected by buying a large tract now called Hopkinton; 
Governor Eaton of New Haven; Mr Hobart, a schoolmaster ; a person unknown 
£50 ; donations to the library early amounted to £200; gentlemen in England 
also gave £150, for the benefit of the library; John Bulkley, A. M. gave a lot of 
land in Cambridge ; Major Robert Sedgwick and John Newgate of Boston; John 
Glover of Boston; Reverend John Wilson of Boston; Governor Bellingham; 
John Doddridge of England ; Henry Webb of Boston ; Sir Kenelm Digby ; John 
Winthrop; Rev. Mr. Rogers of Rowley; Capt. Richard Sprague of Charles- 
town; Mr. John Ward of Ipswich; Richard Champney; William Pennoyer 
Esq., and Henry Ashurst, England; James Penn of Boston; some gentlemen 
of Portsmouth N. H. by the influence of Rev. Mr. Moody, gave £60 a year, for 
seven years; Lady Moulson; John Hull Esq. of Boston; Robert Cook of 
Charlestown ; Rev. Theophilus Gale, England, gave a large sum, and his library 
also, which was very large for a private library of that day; Sir Matthew Hol- 
worthy, England, was a very liberal benefactor ; Samuel Ward of Charlestown; 
Mr. Henry Clarke of Hadley; Richard Russell; Edward Jackson; Joseph 
Brown; Rev. Owen Stockton of England; Robert Thorner of England; Samuel 
Sewall of Boston; Wm. Brown of Salem, Wm. Brown, Jr.; Sir Robert Boyle, 
England; Eliakim Hutchinson, Boston; Nathaniel Hulton, England; Rev. 
Edmund Brown of Sudbury; Lieut. Gov. Wm. Stoughton (near the close of 
that century) gave a large sum, by which Stoughton Hall was built, which stood 
till the year 1781; Sir Thomas Temple,* England; Benjamin Gibbs, &c. &c. 
&c. Numerous other persons made contributions of small sums, among which 
were the magistrates of the colony, as they were able. There was also appli- 
cation made to all the towns in the colony ; and about £2,000, collected, viz.: Bos- 
ton £800. Cambridge £200. Charlestown £196. Salem £130. Braintree £87. 
Dorchester £67. Ipswich £60. Dedham £61. Watertown £41. Roxbury 
£37. Hadley £33. Springfield £18. Dover £33. Westfield £12. Chelms- 
ford £18. Hingham £19. Andover £12. Milton £14. Reading £30. Ha- 
verhill £18. Beverly £13. Hatfield £14. Woburn £27. Malden£10. Sud- 
bury £24. Concord £33. Rowley £40. Marblehead £9. Northampton £20, 
Weymouth £40, Lynn £20. Newbury £21. Marlborough £11. Billerica £12. 
Salisbury £17. Exeter £10. Kittery £22. &c. &c. 

Within a year from the dismission of Mr. Eaton, Reverend Henry Dunster 
was placed atthe head of the college and soon received the title of president.t 
Mr. Dunster came into the country in 1640; and the same year (in August) was 
appointed the principal officer and teacher in the seminary. He is represented 
as a man of sincere piety and a distinguished scholar. He received his educa- 
tion in one of the universities in England ; and was some time a regular clergy- 
man in that country, before coming to New England. He was well acquainted 
with the ancient and oriental languages; and his attainments were great in 
general literature. In all respects he was well qualified to preside over a lit- 
erary institution. As a theologian also, he hada high reputation. And this was 
most important in a teacher for the school of the prophets; and such, it may even 
be repeated, was originally one great design of the college. While he was 
principal of the institution, which was from 1640 to 1654, several young men 
were there educated who were afterwards highly celebrated for their learning 
and piety. He revised the version of the Psalms, first prepared by Rev. Mr. 
Eliot and Rev. Mr. Weld of Roxbury, and Rev. Mr. Mather of Dorchester, for 
the use of the churches in New England, and his edition was esteemed much 
improved and more polished in style and metre. In reference, probably, to this 
volume of sacred poetry by Mr. Dunster, Cotton Mather applied to him an ex- 





* Who Dr. Cotton Mather said “ was as true a gentleman as ever stept on the American strand.” 


t Mr Eaton was not called president—and even Mr. Dunster was somotimes mentioned as at the head 
of the school in Cambridge. 
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pression used by Chrysostom, when speaking of a departed Christian, ‘ Msr- 
"Ayythow adeis, Met’? Ayytiow tuvois,» His fidelity to conscience was fully mani- 
fested by relinquishing the presidency of the college in 1654, rather than to pre- 
varicate or to acquiesce in any injunction against the convictions of his own 
mind. He was of the opinion that the baptisin of infants was not authorized by 
scripture ; and this was considered so important both by the clergy and magis- 
trates of that period that it became necessary for him to give up his own opinion, 
or retire from the college, where young men were to be prepared for the pastors 
and teachers of the churches of New England. When the subject was pressed 
upon him he did not hesitate; but removed to Scituate in Plymouth colony, 
where he lived several years. With all his honesty and independence of mind, 
he possessed a mild and conciliatory temper. He remembered his old friends in 
Boston and Cambridge with kindness, though they had compelled him to resign 
his presidency ; and at his death left several of them small legacies, in proof of 
his friendly sentiments forthem. While president of the college, Mr. Dun- 
ster often suffered from the smallness of his salary, or from the delay of pay- 
ment long after it was due. He frequently applied to the General Court for 
pecuniary assistance ; and sometimes complained that his family was actually in 
want. The income arising from the ferry over Charles river, from some cause 
was diminished, or was withheld from him, and appropriated for other purposes ; 
for he stated in 1649, that he received less by £10 a year from it, for four years 
successively. It would not be just, perhaps, to assert that president Dunster 
was restricted in his salary or perquisites with design, on account of his peculiar 
opinion as to infant baptism ; the resources of the colony were then small, and it 
was, no doubt, often impossible, as well as inconvenient, promptly to pay the 
public debts contracted and promised. And yet a correct and candid writer of 
the last century said, ‘that the college suffered from the niggardliness of the 
General Court ; and that the magistrates of the colony might have givena better 
support to president Dunster and president Chauncey, his suceessor, than they 
did.’ 

During the presidency of Mr. Dunster, which was fifteen years, the donations 
to the college amounted to more than £1,000, besides grants of land and annu- 
ities. But most of these have been already enumerated; and the offerings of 
others were like the widow’s mites, though they showed the good disposition of 
the donors towards the institution, and their sense of the importance of good 
learning. One gave afew sheep, one a few yards of cloth, one a pewter flaggon ; 
and some of the presents were valued at only ten or five shillings. 

Soon after Mr. Dunster was chosen president of the college (probably indeed, 
before, as the regular collegiate studies had already began) the course to be pur- 
sued was pointed outand ordered, and the knowledge requisite to admission into 
the seminary, was also prescribed. But it is not improbable that during his pre- 
sidency, some alterations and improvements were made. For admission into the 
college, it was necessary to construe and write Latin, to construe and write Greek, 
particularly ofthe New Testament, and to be of good moral character. The stu- 
dies pursued in college were—the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages; arith- 
metic, geometry, geography, mathematics, composing Latin both in prose and 
verse, logic, ethics, physics or natural philosophy, public declamation, disputa- 
tions both in English and Latin, the Chaldee and Syriac languages, and astron- 
omy. The students were also required to attend the lectures given by the presi- 
dent and other instructors, which were numerous inthe course of aweek. From 
a statement made by one early acquainted with the college, it is evident the pupils 
were diligently occupied in their studies, and in attending the lectures delivered 
for their instruction ;* and that it was also made their duty to read the scriptures 
daily, and submit to an examination of their teachers, as to their understanding 
of the doctrines of the Bible and of their proficiency therein. Lectures were 
read to those of the first year on the second and third days of the week, in the 
morning, in logic a part of the year, and in physics the remainder. In the 





* The same writer says, ‘thero were three weeks in June, called weeks of vistation, when all who chose 
might hear the classes in Latin, Greek and the sciences, which they pretended unto; and some of the over- 
seers usually attended these examinations.’ 
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afternoon of the same days, they had disputes. On the fourth day, read 
Greek ; study the grammar and construe the language. The fifth day, study 
Hebrew and other oriental tongues, in the morning; and an examination 
in the Bible. The sixth day rhetoric and declamations, in the morning and 
in afternoon vacate studies. The seventh day catechetical divinity.* 

Those of the second class (or second year) ethics and politics, on the second 
and third days—and on other days, public disputations, prosody and dialectics— 
practice in Latin poetry—the Chaldee language ; difficult parts of the Bible for 
examination; rhetoric, declamations, and catechetical theology. Those of the 
third year, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy; a review of some former studies, 
and a study of the profession he is to be devoted to ; also composition, imitation 
and abridgment of other writers both in prose and verse ; the Syriac language ; 
the New Testament in the original ; rhetoric and declamations and catechetical 
divinity. ‘The General Court, or civil government of the colony, from the first, 
seem to have assumed and exercised the authority to direct the affairs of the 
college. And, from the nature of the case, it wasnecessary to do this. No 
others might justly have done it. The General Court has also in fact the honor 
of founding the institution, by granting £400 for the purpose ofa public school 
or college, in 1636. The history of that period informs us that they made gen- 
eral laws for its governance, and appointed agents and bodies of men to direct 
and manage its various concerns. They appointed a committee to take charge 
of a college building, in 1636, as before observed. But the duty of that commit- 
tee was for a specific and limited object; and without the usual authority of a 
corporation. 

In 1642, the Court established a board of overseers with corporate powers, ‘to 
make orders, statutes and constitutions, for the rule and management of the 
college, and to manage and dispose of its lands and revenues.’ This board was 
composed of the governor, deputy governor, and magistrates, (or assistants 
with the teaching elders of the six adjoining towns, including Cambridge,} an 
the president of the college for the time being. An early writer says the over- 
seers were twelve ; six magistrates or laymen, and six clergymen; and the first 
thesis, in 1642, was dedicated to six magistrates, and six clergymen, viz.: John 
Winthrop, Governor ; John Endicot, Deputy Governor ; Thomas Dudley, Rich- 
ard Bellingham, John Humphrey, Israel Stoughton, Rev. John Cotton, John Wil- 
son, John Davenport, Thomas Shepard, Thomas Weld, and Hugh Peters: but the 
magistrates were then at least eleven in number. The act provided that the 





* From the theses of the first class of graduates, in 1642, we give the following extracts.—Grammar: 
Hebrea est linguarum mater. Linguarum Greca est copiosissima. Lingua Latina est eloquentissima. 
Rhetoric: Oratoris est celare artem. Actio primas tenet in pronunciatione. Rhetorica specie differt a 
logica. Logic: Causa et effectus sunt simul tempore. Omnia argumenta non sunt relata universalia 
non sunt extra intellectum. Ethics: Philosophia practica est eruditionis meta. Voluntas est virtutis 
moralis subjectum. Voluntas est formaliter libera. Justitia mater omnium virtutum. Prudentia est 
virtus intellectualis et moralis. Non injuste agit, nisi qui libens agit. Mentiri potest, qui verum dicit, 
Mors potius subeunda quam aliquid culpe perpetrandum. Juveni modestia summum ornamentum. Physics: 
Materia secunda non potest existere sine forma. Forma est accidens. Privatio non est principium eter- 
num.—Forma est principium individuationis. Ex meris accidentibus non fit substantia. Quicquid move- 
tur, ab alio movetur. Calum non movetur ab intelligentiis. Non dantur orbes incalo. Anima not fit 
ex traduce. Metaphysics: Omne ens est bonum. Omne creatum est concretum. Quicquid eternum idem 
et immensum. 

t Rev. Mr. Shepard, one of the first board of overseers, was the minister of Cambridge, and succeeded 
Heoker who early removed with his church to Hartfurd. Mr. Shepard was equally eminent for piety and 
learning. He was a very popular preacher; and of great benefit to the infant college, especially tothe stu- 
dents in theology. He said the study of every sermon cost him tears—and the work of a minister was one of 
great seriousness. He always wished to derive personal improvement from his sermons, before he delivered 
them. The celebrated John Cotton of Boston, who was one of the overseers and friends of the college, 
deserves a passing notice, though his biography may be found elsewhere. He was a distinguished classical 
scholar as well as an able logician and theologian. “ He was a man of great eandor, and meekness and rare 
wisdom; very loving even towards those who differed from him in judgment, and yet stoutly held his own 
Opinion; arcte tenens acurateque defendens what he judged to be truth:” His reply te the bishop of Lincoln, 
is worthy of record. ‘Your Lordship well knows that it is a principle both of the prophets and apostles 
(and it holds in every righteous man) justus ez fide sua vivit, nonaliena: and therefore, however I do highly 

rize other men’s judgment, learning, wisdom, and piety, yet in things pertaining to God and his worship, 
must, as I ought, live by my own faith, and not by theirs.’ His benevolence, and candor, and concilia- 
ting manners were such that he received more favor from high churchmen than most other Puritan minis- 
ters: which led Mr. Ward of Ipswich to say, ‘ of all men in the world I envy Mr. Cotton of Boston most, 
for he doth nothing in the way of conforming, and yet hath his liberty; and I do every thing that way 
and cannot enjoy mine.’ 
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business of the board might be transacted by the majority, though all the mem- 
bers were not present. But still this body was often found too large for the 
prompt discharge of the duties necessarily devolving on it: and in May 1650, 
on a statement or petition of president Dunster, the General Court saw fit to 
create a corporation, by the name of ‘The President and Fellows of Harvard 
Colege ;? which should have perpetual succession, and power to elect officers 
and teachers in the college ; and the entire direction and disposition of its funds ; 
subject, however, to the supervision of the overseers before appointed ; and pro- 
viding for their consent or allowance, to give full effect to any of its elections or 
orders. 

This body, or the corporation, was composed of Mr. Dunster, the president, 
and five other persons, who were then probably teachers or residents in the 
college ; two of them, Samuel Mather and Samuel Danforth, being masters of 
arts, having taken their first degree in 1643; and Jonathan Mitchell, Comfort 
Star and Samuel Eaton, bachelors of arts; two being graduates in 1647, and one 
in 1649.* There is no good reason to be assigned for selecting these young 
men to be associated with the president, in a board with extensive power for 
governing the college and managing its funds and general concerns, but that 
they were instructors, or resident graduates, and therefore particularly interested 
in the prosperity of the institution, and of some practical knowledge relating to 
the proper discipline of the youth belonging to it. There is indeed, nothing in 
the act, creating the corporation, called the President and Fellows of the college, 
that requires the fellows to be teachers or residents; and nothing to justify a 
teacher or resident to claim an exclusive right to an election into the corpora- 
tion, against all others who have not such a plea to offer. But it appears, from 
the nature of the case, in the instance now referred to, that the first fellows 
were teachers or residents in the college ; and it was designedly so ordered, no 
doubt, for the more prompt and efficient government of the institution and the 
students belonging to it. 

There does not appear, at the time the college was founded, nor at any fu- 
ture period of its history, that a theological creed as to speculative points, 
was attempted to be imposed on the officers or students. A belief in the divine 
origin of Christianity, and in the inspiration of the scriptures and their fundamen- 





* The persons associated with Mr. Dunster in the first board of corporation, are described by our early 
writers as very good scholars, especially, Mather, Danforth and Mitchell. The furmer was son of Rev. 
Richard Mather of Dorchester. He preached with acceptance to the second society in Boston, at the north 
part of the town, but declined a settlement. In 1650, he went to England (so that he was not long one of 
the fellows of Harvard College) where he was distinguished, both as a man of letters and a divine. He 
was some time chaplain in Magdalen College, Oxford; and afterwards senior fellow in the University of 
Dublin. Mr. Danforth was a son of Nathaniel Danforth, one of the first settlers of Roxbury, and a man of 
property and reputation, (being offered a knighthood by a king of England.) Mr. Danforth (the son) was 
settled in the ministry in Roxbury, as an assistant to Mr. Eliot, in the fall of 1650; but he continued to be 
a fellow of the college, or one of the corporation. lie had the character of a very learned man,and was well 
acquainted with the science of astronomy, as far as knownas that period. Mr. Mitchell was the able and 
eloquent teacher of the church in Cambridge, where he was settled afew years after leaving the college: 
but his seat in the corporation was probably still retained. With reference both to his learning and wis- 
dom, he was sometimes called the Matchless Mitchell. lt was considered a great favor by the students in 
the college, to have so learned and powerful a preacher. Comfort Star is supposed to be a son of Dr. Com- 
fort Star who was of Duxbury, Plymouth colony, in 1639, and some years after onCape Cod. By looking at 
the catalogue of the college, those who were tellows, in early days, are probably the following, as they are 
severally recorded with the addition of Socius, (though it has been said there are no means of knowing 
who were members of the corporation from 1650 to 1673.) The catalogue must be evidence of their being 
fellows, and therefore members of the corporation, at some time ; and this was probably within a few years 
after they were graduated. For the teachers in the college were generally young men,as now ; and seldom 
remained many years as officers. The cases of Flint and Hancock are exceptions; and few continued so 
long teachers as Robie or Prince. The catalogue gives the following, next after Samuel Eaton in 1649: 
Urian Oakes, who was probably a fellow before going to England ; John Collins, of whom the same may be 
said; Michael Wigglesworth; Thomas Dudley, a son of the first Governor Dudley ; Thomas Shepard; 
Samuel Bradstreet ; Nehemiah Ambrose; Gershom Bulkley; Increase Mather; Thomas Graves; Zacha- 
rias Symmes, Zechariah Brigden; Samuel Shepard: Samuel Willard; Samuel Eliot ; Peter Bulkley; 
Nathaniel Chauncy; Josephus Whiting; Solomon Stoddard; Alexander Nowell; Joseph Pynchon; Jo- 
seph Brown; Jobn Richardson; Nehemiah Hobart: Daniel Gookin; Daniel Russell; Joseph Taylor; 
Aimmi R. Corlet; Isaac Foster; Samuel Sewall; Samuel Danforth; Peter Thacher and Samuel Angier. 
All these must have been teachers or fellows in the college for a longer or shorter period. That they 
were all members of the corporation is not certain; the term fellows being early given to all the tutors, 
and resident graduates, who probably gave public lectures—and were thus called fellows of the college— 
thongh not always of the board of corporation. Cotton Mather, President Oakes, and even Dr. Appleton 
use the terms tutors and fellows as synonymous. Prince calls Stephen Sewall, (1721,) and Daniel Rogers 
of 1725, fellows, who were tutors, and not of the corporation. 
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tal or principal doctrines appear to be all which was required.* And yet when 
we recollect the particular views of those who formed the college, on the 
doctrines of revealed religion, we must suppose that they appointed none to be 
instructors whose theological sentiments did not essentially agree with their 
own. In most colleges, a creed has been imposed on the teachers, as an indis- 
pensable qualification. This was the case in Yale college, in Connecticut, 
founded more than sixty years after Harvard.+ Whether this be proper or 
expedient, will not here be examined. But, in giving a history of the institution, 
it cannot be considered irrelevant to notice it.t 

Mr. Dunster, the first president, was opposed to infant baptism; and yet he 
was continued at the head of the institution, for nearly fifteen years. It is true, 
that he was an eminent scholar; but Mr. Norton and others, who agreed on all 
religious subjects with the majority of the rulers and clergy in the colony, were 
fully qualified by their classical learning to preside over the college. Neither 
Wheelwright, the ultra antinomian, nor the eccentric Roger Williams, however 
fitted by literary acquirements, would have been appointed to the office of teach- 
erin the seminary. In selecting men for instructors, there is no doubt inquiry 
was made, as to their soundness in the faith, in the judgment of the electors ; 
but a particular theological formula, for some reason, was omitted to be imposed. 
There was no distinct professor of divinity, in the early days of the college; 
and whoever was chosen president, who was the principal instructor in theology, 
had such an established character for piety and correctness of religious opinions, 
that it was not probably deemed necessary to require of him a formal declaration 
of his faith on minor doctrines. 

Mr. Dunster, as already stated, often complained to the General Court, while 
he was president of the college, both of an insufficient salary, and of delay of 
payment by the government. Donations, made for the institution both in this 
country and in England, were often paid into the public treasury of the colony— 
and it was difficult to obtain what really thus belonged to the college, for the 
support of the teachers. In 1653, a committee was appointed to examine and 
report the state of the college funds, what was due the officers, and what they 
ought to receive. This committee consisted of Increase Nowell, Danie] Gookin, 
John Leverett, Edward Johnson, and Edward Jackson. If Yale college,in 1701, 
and Bowdoin college, in 1802, had great difficulties to struggle with, in obtaining 
funds sufficient for their successful operation, it may well be supposed, that, in 
the infancy of the colony, the institution at Cambridge must have long suffered 
for want of means to render it very prosperous. Its foundation and support, in 
the condition the country was for twenty or thirty years from its first settlement, 
can be accounted for, by referring to the strong love of learning, the zeal and 
the personal efforts and sacrifices of the leading characters of New England. On 
the report of this committee, the court ordered, ‘that what was due to the col- 
lege from the country, be forthwith paid; or otherwise to allow eight per cent. 
to the college, annually, so long as it lies in the hands of the country.’ 

In 1654, which was the year Mr. Dunster retired from the presidency, the 
General Court confirmed and continued the grant of the profits of Charles 
river ferry to the college. And further ordered that £100 a year should be 
allowed from the public,treasury of the colony, towards the salary of the president 
and the support of the other instructors. They also appealed, about the same 
time, to the people of the several towns in their individual capacity, to contri- 





* The distinguishing principle was that the Bible wasthe source and standard of religious truth. In this 
they all agreed, as is most manifest from their writings. The writer of ‘New England's First Fruits, 
1642, seys, ‘our endeavor is to have all God’s institutions, and no more; and these in their native simpli- 
city, without any human dressings.’ The celebrated Mr. Cotton of Boston, as well us Rev. Mr. Robinson 
of the Leyden and Plymouth church, expressed the same opinion. Whether there were not some devia- 
tions in practice from this principle, 1 shall not here undertake to show. 

t Dr. Stiles, when inaugurated president of that college, objected to the creed required, and subscribed it 
With some qualifications. 

t A liberal spirit early prevailed also respecting the studies, and the ancient philosophy. An early 
writer says, ‘the Roman discipline is preferred in the college, to the Aristotelian; yet they are not so con- 
fined to it as to deprive themselves of that liberal philosophy, taught by the great Lord Bacon. They 
may be called eclectic; who adhering to no former sect, chose out of ali what they like best in each. At 
least, they do not show such veneration for Aristotle as is done at Oxford( England), where they read him 
on their knees ; and when they take their degrees, are sworn to defend his philosophy.’ 
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bute to the funds of the institution. And ata period, not much subsequent to 
this, the case of the college was commended to the favorable notice of the com- 
missioners of the four New England colonies, with a request that they would urge 
the inhabitants to afford their aid according to their ability. ‘The opposition of 
Mr. Dunster to infant baptism was a great grief and trial to the friends of the 
college ; and they labored to persuade him to give up his opinion on that point. 
But his opinion was the result of honest and careful inquiry, and he could not 
act or speak in opposition to it; and the overseers parted with him at last with 
much reluctance. 

The literary character of the institution, especially in its infancy, must have de- 
pended chictly on the president. ‘The young men who were assistant teachers 
though most of them afterwards eminent scholars, cannot be supposed to have con- 
tributed much tothe celebrity of the college.* The president was then person- 
ally engaged in the labor of teaching, by lectures, orthe more humble duty of 
hearing the recitations of the pupils. Among the eminent scholars educated at 
the college under his presidency, were Woodbridge, Wilson, Bulkley, Hubbard 
and Saltonstall, in the first class ; Mather and Danforth in 1643; Mitchell and Star, 
in 1647; Oakes, Rogers, Collins and Eaton, in 1699; Stoughton, Glover, Hobart, 
Hoar, in 1650; Wigglesworth, Chauncy, Dudley, Collins,in 1651; Shepard, 
Nowell and Whiting, in 1652; Moody, Whiting, in 1653; and Bulkley, in 
1655. The whole number of graduates, during the term of Mr. Dunster’s 
presidency, a period of fourteen years, amounted to seventy-five, besides seven- 
teen who left the college in 1654, without their degrees, as they were required 
to remain longer than the time previously appointed, which had been three years, 
but now was four. An early writer, indeed, who appears to have been one of 
the magistrates of Massachusetts colony at the time, (1643,) says ‘the students 
of the first class who have been these four years trained up in university learn- 
ing,’ &c. But it is believed that these four years included one year in the 
grammar school in Cambridge preparing forcollege.t The programm of collegi- 
ate studies in 1642 also shows that the students were there only three years ; 
and Cotton Mather also states, ‘that the term of time for remaining at college 
was changed in 1654 from three years to four, when seventeen pupils who had 
been there three years left the college without receiving degrees.’ Rev. Mr. 
Wiswall of Duxbury, in Plymouth colony, was one of the number, so was Mr. 
Brimsmnead of Marlborough. Several others were eminent as settled ministers 
of the gospel. 

As the principal design of founding the college was to prepare able teachers 
and defenders of the gospel in its purity, so it will be found that the greatest 
number of graduates, for several years, devoted themselves to the Christian 
ministry. And it is probable that the greater portion of those who sought an 
education in this institution, especially in early times, were intended for the 
sacred office. ‘All things,’ says an early writer, (1642,) ‘in the college are 
likely to proceed as we wish. May it please God to go on with his blessing in 
Christ, and stir up the hearts of his servants, in our native land and here also, 
(as he has graciously began,) to advance this useful and honorable work, the 
beginning whereof and progress hitherto, do fill our hearts with comfort and 
inspire us with hope for the good of posterity and the churches of Christ.’ 
Many, we might say all the fathers of New England were of the same opinion 





* No doubt they were good scholars, for their age, by being named in the first board of corporation ; 
and it is probable they were recommended by the president, on account both of their learning and good 
characters. The fellows were then resident graduates and instructors of the students in the college. ‘This 
appears from Dr.C. Mather and the late Dr. Eliot. Dr. Mather says that Collins and others remained at the 
college a year or two after they had received their first degree. ‘The act of 1650 does not make a residence 
necessary ; but it is apparent, that those who were carly fellows were residents and tutors. Collins was 
a good mathematical scholar, and studied astronomy with success. He was also very conscientious, as 
a Christian, and when reciting from the classics, he often spoke with disapprobation of their heathen senti- 
ments, and their mythology. 


t At an early period, a grammar school was maintained in Cambridgo for the purpose of preparing 
young men for the college, and for instructing such children of the native Indians as might be desirous of 
receiving a literary education. Several Indian youth attended it about 1655—1670: but one only passed 
through the whole course of collegiate studies. Some who were at the college and in the school lost their 
health; and it was supposed the confinement and the sedentary mode of life required did not agree with 
their physical constitution. 
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of Luther, when he said, ‘If ever there be any considerable blow given to the 
kingdom of Satan, it must be by well-educated young men.’ In the early days 
of the college and while Mr. Dunster was president, several young men were 
sent over from England for an education at this institution. They were, no 
doubt, the children of those who were friendly to the leading characters in 
New England and to the Puritan cause. But unhappily, some of these youth 
had a good deal of money at command, and in some instances were extravagant 
and dissipated. A number of the sons of Harvard college, educated within the 
first fifteen years, several of whom were preachers, went to England, and officiated 
there in the sacred profession. But after the restoration of Charles II. in 1661, 
some of them returned to New England, having been ejected from the ministry 
there for their non-conformity. 

Soon after the resignation of Mr. Dunster, which was in October 1654,* the 
friends of learning and of the college were fortunate in obtaining Rev. Charles 
Chauncy for the important office of president. He had then been in the country 
about sixteen years; part of the time in Plymouth, and part at Scituate in that 
colony, being some years the pastor of the church in the latter, and having 
some time assisted Rev. Mr. Rayner of Plymouth. But the wants and sufferings 
of a large family,t while in that infant settlement, and the urgent request of 
friends in England, (as the civil government then had become favorable to the 
Puritans and Independents) had induced him to resolve to return to his native 
country. He had taken his family to Boston,t with a view to embark for 
England, when he was solicited to take the office of president of Harvard col- 
lege, then recently become vacant. He accepted the invitation, and immediate- 
ly engaged in the duties thus devolving upon him. His reputation, as a classical 
and general scholar, and as a theologian also, was not inferior to that of presi- 
dent Dunster. He had been favored with a public education in one of the 
universities in England; where he had been distinguished for his literary 
attainments, and had proceeded Bachelor of Divinity. 

Mr. Chauncy as well as Mr. Dunster was a great Hebrician. He was repre- 
sented, in England, when a young man, as vir doctissimus et piissimus. He was 
sometime professor of Hebrew in one of the colleges at Cambridge, (England,) 
from which he was removed to accommodate a relative of one who had power, to 
fill the office. He was then sometime Greek professor. At an early period of 
his life, he was opposed to the ceremonies and forms of the English church ; 
especially, as then imposed and required. And he soon became obnoxious to 
Bishop Laud, and others of the high church party. He was accused of saying 
in one of his public discourses, ‘that idolatry was admitted into the church; that 
the preaching of the gospel would be suppressed ; and that there was much athe- 
ism, popery and heresy in the church.’ 

Unhappily, at one time, he did submit to some impositions ; which afterwards 
was a cause of regret to him for many years. He accused himself of having 
complied too far with unscriptural forms and rites, as Cranmer did; but no fu- 
ture temptations or trials probably would have led him astray. That was a time 
of great temptation; and no doubt some good men, for the sake of peace and 
quiet, conformed to ceremonies which they did not fully approve. Where 
the real motive, in such cases, is a love of peace, and an aversion from strife 
and controversy, the failing, if it be one, should be regarded with charity and 
forgiveness; and yet the bold and uncompromising, like Luther and the Puritan 
fathers of New England, are often necessary in opposing old errors and vain 
and corrupt tenets, and therefore deserve the gratitude and admiration of all the 
sincere friends of religious truth.§ 





* In 1654, there was an effort made to place John 4. Commenius, a distinguished Moravian scholar, in 
the president’s chair at Cambridge; but he was under a previous engagement, and declined the offer. 

t Inone of his letters, from Scituate, to a friend, he said, ‘deest quidem panis.’ 

_ t It is remarkable that the two first presidents of Harvard college were long residents of Scituate. But 
in 1636—1650, there were several very respectable families in that place, 

§ Mr. Chauncy referred to his having submitted to some ceremonies of the established church relating 
to the manner of partaking of the sacrament, in his last will, and lamented such sinful compliances, in 
conformity to human inventions; (which he calls will-worship, superstition and patcheries stitched into 
the service of the Lord ;) and he left it in charge to his posterity, ‘ as they would answer for their conduct, 
atthe tribunal of Christ, not to conform to rites and ceremonies in religious worship of man’s devising, 
and not of God’s appointing. 
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y When Mr. Chauncy was inducted into office, as president of the college, 
i 14 (which was towards the close of 1654,) he delivered a Latin address, in which he 
‘4 said—‘ Doctiorem, certe presidem, et huic oneri ac statione multis modis aptio- 
ae | rem, vobis facile licet invenire; sed amantiorem, et vestri boni studiosiorem non 
aid 3 invenietis.’? He continued to preside over the institution, for a period of sev- 
: tt : enteen years, and till he was past the age of eighty. He was highly esteemed 
2. iat: as president, as well for his exemplary piety as his eminent learning. He wrote 
Ae pure and elegant Latin; and was distinguished generally as a good oriental 
ke |’ scholar. In his opinion, as to the mode of baptism, he also differed from most of 
CRF the clergy in New England, at that period. But he did not feel conscience-bound 
ig to insist upon others conforming to his views. He thought immersion was the 
tt proper mode of baptism ; but did not consider it so important as to make ita test 
‘see. of a true disciple of Christ. In the time of Dr. C. Mather, thirty or forty years 
ie after Mr. Chauncy, the Congregational clergy sometimes assisted in ordaining a 
Sik Baptist minister. 

‘ z) President Chauncy was very eminent as a theologian and a biblical critic ;* 
ee | and during the period of his being at the head of the college, many able divines 
ae there laid the foundation for great usefulness to the churches, long after he 
he | descended to the tomb. We may enumerate the following, who were eminent 
as in their day, and shone as lights in the Christian community through New Eng- 
db land: Increase Mather, Shubael Dummer, Gershom Bulkley, Zachariah Symmes, 


Joseph Eliot, Samuel Shepard, Samuel Willard, Simon Bradstreet, Nathaniel 
Chauncy, Joseph Whiting, Solomon Stoddard, Moses Fiske, Nehemiah Hobart, 
Abraham Pierson, Daniel Gookin, Samuel] Mather, Peter Thacher. 

The General Court was more liberal, and had now greater means to provide 
for the support of the officers of the college, than during the presidency of Mr. 
Dunster. ‘The whole income of Charles river ferry was engaged to be appropri- 
ated for that purpose: and £100 were voted to be paid annually from the treasury 
of the colony. Donations were also made by generous individualst; and con- 
tributions received from many of the towns in New England. 

The care bestowed on the college by the General Court, and the sense of 
their obligations to cherish the interests of learning, will appear from the preamble 
to the order of October, 1654, above referred to. ‘* Whereas we cannot but ac- 
knowledge the goodness of God to his people in this wilderness, in raising up 
schools of learning ; and especially the college, from whence there hath sprung 
many instruments both in church and commonwealth, both to this and other 
places; and whereas, at present, the work of the college hath been several ways 
obstructed, and seems yet also at present, for want of a comfortable mainte- 
nance for the encouragement of the president.—This Court taking the same 
into serious consideration, and finding that though many propositions have been 
made for voluntary contributions, yet nothing hath been obtained from several 
towns, (though some have done very liberally,) fearing lest we should show our- 
selves ungrateful to God, and unfaithful to posterity, if so good a seminary of 
knowledge and virtue should fall to the ground, through any neglect of ours, it 
is therefore ordered,’ &c. The following order, passed the same month, will 
further show both the care and the authority of the General Court touching the 
college :—Whereas divers elders who were overseers of the college are taken 





* The following is a part of his epitaph.— 


. ome Harvardiani Novanglia, 
Per XVII annorum spatium, 
Presidis Vigilantissimi, 

Viri plane integerrimi, 
Concionatoris eximii, 
Pietate 
Pariter ac liberali eruditione 
Ornatissimi.’ 


And Dr. Increase Mather, while president of the college, a few years after the death of Mr. Chauncy, spoke 
thus of him in a public address on commencement day ; ‘ clarissimus ille Chaunceus, quem Caroluin magnum, 
jure optimo nominare possumus: fuit ille senex venerandus, linguarum etartium presidiis instructissimus, 
gimnasiarcha preclare doctus; qui in filiis prophetarum erudiendis fidelem navavit operam, omnemque 
diligentiam adhibuit.’ 


ty? t Most of the benefactions and subscriptions in the time of Mr. Chauncy have been already mentioned 
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from us by death, and others gone for England,* so that there is at this time 
great need of some other elders to supply their places, this Court doth order and 
desire Mr. John Allen, pastor of Dedham, Mr. John Norton, now teacher at 
Boston, Mr. Samuel Whiting and Mr. Thomas Cobbet, elders of Lynn, to be 
overseers of the said college, with the rest of the ovérseers, for the ordering and 
disposing of the concerns of the same.’+ Notice has already been taken of the 
act of the General Court, of 1642,creating a board of overseers; of that of 1650, 
making a corporation to consist of the president and five fellows, with the style 
and title of ‘ President and Fellows of Harvard College ;’ the latter intended to 
remedy the defects of the first, so as to have the affairs of the institution managed 
with more promptness. But this constitution was also found defective or incon- 
venient in its operation; for it required the concurrence and consent of the 
overseers in all cases, to give validity to any of the acts of the corporation. 
Another act of the General Court was therefore passed in 1657 ; which was con- 
sidered supplementary to the act of 1650; by which the orders and votes of the 
corporation should, in most cases, take immediate effect ; subject, however, to be 
annulled and set aside by the overseers; and requiring the corporation to com- 
municate their doings, from time to time, to the supervising body. But the 
overseers were not prohibited meeting, without a request from the corporation, 
and when they might see fit. The act last named did not materially change the 
authority and government over the college as given and defined by that of 1650; 
(it only served to render the orders of the corporation valid and complete, until 
concurred by the overseers ;) and the authority granted by it continued to be ex- 
ercised in a uniform course or manner till a very recent period. Some alterations 
were proposed after 1657 ; especially in 1672, at the time Dr. Hoar was elected 
president of the college, but they were not agreeable to the corporation, and 
never therefore took effect. There was a provision in the act of 1672, giving 
civil jurisdiction to the college government, in certain cases, as was the case in 
the English universities. Whether this clause were the most disagreeable to 
the corporation or overseers, I am not able to show. 

On the dismission of Mr. Eaton, Mr. Dunster was appointed by the General 
Court, or by the governor and assistants, with the advice of several clergymen. 
Mr. Chauncy was chosen by the overseers, who requested Rev. Richard Mather 
of Dorchester and Rev. John Norton of Boston (who was then teacher of the 
first church, Mr. Cotton having died before that time) to wait on Mr. Chauncy 
and request him to accept of the presidency. Dr. Hoar was appointed in 1672; 
and the General Court seem to have had a great if not a controlling influence 
in his election, whatever may have been the wishes of the overseers or cor- 
poration ; for it was ordered ‘ that £150 be paid by the treasurer of the country, 
out of what he receives in money for the support of the president; provided Dr. 
Hoar be the man to supply that place now vacant, and that he accept thereof ; 
and that when this order of £150 takes place, the former order for £100 a year 
settled on the president in the printed laws be made void.’ When this resolve 
was adopted, it was also ordered, that Leonard Hoar be president. Samuel 
Danforth, (then fellow of the college,t) Urian Oakes, pastor of the church in 
Cambridge, Thomas Shepard, pastor of the church in Charlestown, Joseph 
Brown and John Richardson, Masters of Arts, be the fellows,§ and John Richards, 
treasurer of the college and corporation for the time being. 

There is evidence not only that Dr. Hoar was acceptable to the General 
Court; but that they excercised an influence in the appointment of president 
and the board of fellows, or corporation ; and that the election of members 
into that body was not completed by the existing members, if they nominated 
them. There is some obscurity in the orders of the General Court on the sub- 





* It has already been mentioned, that several clergymen returned to England, a little before this period, 
1655; but who of these were members of the board of overseers, except Rev. Mr. Weld and Rev, Mr. 
Peters, I am not able to state; but I believe there were no others. 

t Thus it appears that the clergy in the board of overseers at this period, by order of the Genoral Court, 
were not a precise number, nor of the six adjoining towns only. 

t S. Danforth had been a fellow of the corporation from 1650, and was long a settled minister in Roxbury. 


$ Brown and Richardson were then tutors or instructors in the cullege. 
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ject: for it was also ordered that the salary to Dr. Hoar be continued until the 
General Court or the overseers find some other way to make it good, 

Mr. Hoar was among the early graduates of Harvard college, and was the 
first president who had been educated in New England. He was of the class 
of 1650; and must therefore have received his collegiate education under the 
learned Mr. Dunster. In 1653, he went to England, as did several other sons 
of the college about that period; the greater number of whom were ordained 
ministers in that country. Mr. Hoar was also a settled clergyman there, a few 
years,.and was one of the great number ejected for non-conformity, in 1661, 
after the restoration of Charles If. He is represented as being a good classical 
scholar, and a man of general literature. Just before he was chosen president, 
he had an invitation to the South church in Boston. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine ii Cambridge university, which affords proof of some literary 
eminence. But with all his learning, he was very unpopular with the students ; 
whether owing to want of a good temper, or of courteous manners, does not 
appear. The overseers and guardians of the college fell in with the popular 
feeling, instead of supporting him in his official authority, which they should 
have had firmness to do, if he was worthy and learned as he is represented.* 
Atter being president about two years and an half, he resigned the office and 
retired to Braintree, where he died soon after his removal. He was married, 
while in England, to a lady of a noble family, by the name of Lisle. 

Some of Dr. Hoar’s composition has been preserved. In a letter to a nephew, 
who was a student in the college, he gives good advice, both as to his studies, 
and his moral deportment. In his remarks, as to the former, it is evident he had 
read much, and had carefully reflected on what he had read. He advises to a 
thorough understanding of whatever should be required by the laws of college ; 
and not to be content with what was expressly enjoined. He urges him to 
review his studies; and to make himself master of the subjects which he profess- 
ed to learn. He also enjoins on his young friend the study of the inspired vol- 
ume, and the love and practice of that wisdom, which are more important than 
any human learning. 

Dr. Hoar was succeeded by Rev. Urian Oakes, the pastor of the church in 
Cambridge; over which he had been settled about four years. Mr. Oakes 
graduated at Harvard in 1649, with the reputation of a good scholar; and he 
was some time one of the fellows of that institution. But he went to England 
afterwards, and there continued, as a minister of the gospel, till 1671, when, at 
the urgent request of the church in Cambridge, then vacant by the death of Mr. 
Mitchell, he returned, and became the settled minister in that town. In 1675, he 
was elected president of the college, which he accepted ;+ but he remained 
pastor of Cambridge church, and faithfully performed the important duties of that 
office, as well as those of president. He officiated till his death, in July 1681; 
and was held in high estimation both for his unostentatious piety, and his ability 
to teach. His published sermons, which have been preserved, exhibit him as a 
man of strong, discriminating mind, and of a generous and patriotic spirit. Dr. 
Increase Mather said, ‘that he was one of the greatest lights that has shone in 
this part of the world.t If we consider him as a divine, as a scholar, or as a 
Christian, it is difficult to say in which he did most excel.’ And the following 
clause from his epitaph bears testimony to his literary attainments and his popu- 
lar talents.—*Omniumque meliorum artium insigni peritia: spectatissimi, cla- 
rissimique, omnibus modis viri, theologi, merito suo, celiberrimi, concionatoris 
vere melliflui: maximam pietatis, eruditionis, facundie laudem, adepti.’ 

In one of his sermons, on a public occasion, president Oakes said, ‘I look 
upon the settlement of the Congregational way, as a boon, the largess of divine 





* There was probably somo defect in his temper or his talent at government ; for four of the corporation 
a. while he was president; and only seven persons were graduated during the years 1673 and 


t He did not indeed then consent to be inducted into office, nor was he inaugurated in due form, till 
1680, a short time before his death. 


¢ Cotton Mather, who was educated under president Oakes, and a great scholar, says ‘no one wrote the 
Latin language with more purity and elegance.’ 
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bounty, which God graciously bestowed on his people who followed him into this 
wilderness, in their love and zeal for a pure worship. It will be our wisdom, our 
interest and duty to follow them, as they followed the guidance of the spirit 
of Christ.—The reformation in Edward’s day was a blessed work; and the 
refurmation of Geneva and Scotland was a larger step ; but I believe the Congre- 
gational way exceeds them both; and for the substance, is such as was practised 
in primitive times,’ 

On the death of Mr. Oakes in 1681, Rev. Increase Mather of Boston was in- 
vited to preside over the institution ; but he declined, as his church and society 
would not consent. Mr. Mather was then about forty-four years of age, with 
the reputation of a good scholar, and the son of one of the most eminent divines 
in New England, Richard Mather, of Dorchester. The friends of the college 
regretted the refusal of his church, in the belief that his reputation and talents 
would have contributed much to the prosperity of that institution. 

Mr. John Rogers of Ipswici: was then chosen to be president of the college. 
He was also an alumnus of vat literary institution, and a few years older than 
Mr. Mather. He was son of Nathaniel Rogers, one of the most eminent minis- 
ters in the country; whose example and instructions must have had a happy 
effect ona dutiful son. Mr. John Rogers preached at Ipswich and other towns 
occasionally for several years; but having a desire for the study and practice of 
medicine, turned his attention to that profession.* 

Though Mr. Rogers was not, strictly speaking, a clerical character, yet as he 
had made theology his study for several years, he was considered well qualified 
to be placed at the head of this school of the prophets. At that period, when one 
great, and indeed the chief object was to educate young men to be preachers of 
the gospel, and there was no separate professor of divinity, it might have been an 
objection to a layman or one unlearned in theology, to sustain the office of pres- 
ident. Asascholar, Mr. Rogers was weil fitted for the station he was called to 
fill; his piety was sincere and active, and his gentlemanly and conciliating man- 
ners, ‘together with a sweet disposition,’ united to render him a popular character. 
But he died in little more than two years after he was chosen president. 

Soon after the decease of Mr. Rogers, Rev. Increase Mather of Boston was 
again invited to take the office of president.t He consented, on condition of 
being excused from residing wholly in Cambridge: for it appears, that his peo- 
ple would not otherwise consent to his accepting the appointment. Mr. Mather 
had been a uniform and zealous friend of the college ; and always a great advo- 
cate for good learning, as essential to the interests both of religion and civil 
government; and he justly merited the reputation of a good scholar. The 
father of Increase Mather, the minister of Dorchester several years, was also 
among the early friends of the college ; and gave four of his sons an education 
there.t With his other qualifications, Rev. Increase Mather united popular 
tulents as a preacher; a circumstance very important in the principal of a sem- 
inary designed chiefly for preparing young men for the pulpit. ‘The fact of his 
being allowed to live in Boston, instead of residing wholly at the college, affords 
proof of his peculiar fitness for the office of president. But the tutors at that 
period were men of talents and learning ; two of them were John Leverett and 
William Brattle. 'The number of students was then about forty-four or fifty. 
In 1685 and 1686, the number matriculated was greater than had been in any 


former year. , 
It has sometimes been an inquiry whether all the early teachers or tutors in 





* Several ministers in the country, at an early period, were also practising physicians, as Thomas 
Thacher, Leonard Hoar, and Isaac Chauncy. 

t Rev. Joshua Moody, who was some time pastor of the church at Portsmouth, and afterwards colleague 
pastor of First church in Boston, was chosen president of the college, but declined. The early writers who 
speak of him, say he was a good scholar and a powerful preacher. He had been a tutor and fellow in the 
college, and was at the time he was chosen, in 1685, about fifty-three. Samuel Sewall, some time chief jus- 
tice of the Superior Court of Massachusetts, was a tutor while Mr. Rogers was president : so also about this 
time were Peter Thacher, Samuel Danforth, Samuel Angier, Nathaniel Gookin, John Danforth, John Cot- 
ton; and they are called socii in the catalogue. 

t Several members of the following families were also educated at Harvard college within the first forty 
or fifty years. Saltonstall, five; Chauncy, eight; Cotton, five; Danforth, five; Bradstreet, four; Bulkley, 
three ; Hobart, five; Eliot, five; Shepard, five; Dudley, four. 
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the college were fellows, or members of the board of corporation; and it is not 
long since the question was publicly discussed, and excited a good deal of interest 
with many. [shall not presume to settle the question: indeed, it has already 
been decided by competent authority, the board of overseers ; and I believe to the 
satisfaction of the friends of the university and of all impartial men. I only 
propose here to state some facts relating to fellows and tutors, during the first 
fifty-four years, as matter of curiosity to some, and not irrelevant to the design 
of this sketch of the history of Harvard college. 

In the late catalogues of alumni, socii, et cet. there is a separate list of socii 
given, (and any one not acquainted with the history of the institution will proba- 
bly conclude that it contains all who ever had the title,) beginning in 1707 
with Nehemiah Hobart: and there is also a separate list of tutors, beginning in 
1707, with Henry Flynt. And yet the catalogue itself, as any one may see on 
examination of it, gives more than fifty socii before the year 1698, or 1700; 
but only three of these are on the separate list of socii, in the first part of the 
triennial catalogue. Before 1707, it is evident, however, there was not so 
much precision, nor so much definiteness, respecting the corporation, as have 
been since that period. It would appear, that sometimes there were fourteen 
members of that board—and that the General Court, as well as the board of 
overseers, assumed authority over the institution, even as to its internal concerns 
and government. And it is probable also that most if not all the tutors 
were called fellows, for the first fifty years: and were actually members of the 
board of corporation ; though the term was also generally applied to all the regu- 
lar teachers and resident graduates who gave lectures. Rev. Thomas Prince, and 
Dr. Appleton at a later period, speak of tutors and fellows as convertible 
terms.* The first board of corporation, created in 1650, consisted wholly of 
tutors or resident graduates, except the president: but at an early day, some 
persons were chosen fellows of the board who were not tutors nor residents at 
the college. The appellation both of tutor and fellow was early given, proba- 
bly, because then all who were tutors or instructors were members of the cor- 
poration. For it does not appear, that any were called fellows, of record, mere- 
ly for residing at the college after having their degrees; nor for the reason that 
term is given to some graduates in the universities in England.t All those who 
have the addition of socius, no doubt were members of the corporation, though 
most of them were also tutors and residents. ‘There is a distinction made be- 
tween socii and tutors ; for some are recorded only as tutors, and some as tutor 
et socius; as was the fact at a later period, when the oldest tutor was usually 
chosen into the board of corporation, till 1780.t It appears that the number of 
soci was great for the first fifty years. This is explained by the fact, or the 
supposition, that all the teachers and lecturers (and the resident graduates gave 
some lectures, though they were not regular tutors) were called Fellows; and 
that they remained, usually, only two or three years, as instructors. Several 
went to England, in a few years after leaving college, as before stated, and several 
became settled ministers, in this country, within four or five years after receiving 
their first degree. And it will be found that the greater part of the socii, at that 
period, were students in divinity and of the clerical profession.§ Even in the 
early days of the institution, when the number in each class was small, from eight 
to fifteen or twenty, there were usually four tutors; for each tutor instructed a 
class in all branches of science or literature, which undergraduates were required 
tostudy. No distinct professors were known in the college till more than eighty 





* Dr. Appleton says of Stephen Sewall, (who was graduated in 1721,) ‘that he was a fellow or tutor,’ 
and yet he was only a tutor. Prince speaks of Judge Samuel Sewall (of 1671) as ‘a fellow and a tutor.’ 


t And yet it has been supposed that in common and popular language, the resident graduates of Harvard 
college were often called fellows at an early period. 


t It appears by the catalogue itself, though not from the separate list, in the former part of it, that Josias 
Willard, Nathanael Saltonstall, Jabez Fitch, Ebenezer Pemberton, and Paul Dudley were tutors. Paul 
Dudley is the first in the catalogue called tutor. He was first tutor and then socius; but Saltonstall 
and Willard were tutors and not sucii. So that after the time of Dudley, there was a distinction between 
them ; but not before his time, for all were socii previously. 


§ In 1686, Samuel Mitchell, John Rogers, Thomas Dudley, and Henry Gibbs, ‘Bachelors of Arts, (and no 


doubt residents at the college) were allowed £5 each from funds before given for the support in part of 
indigent scholars. Mitchell and Gibbs were afterwards socii. 
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years from its foundation ; but lectures were given by the president, and some- 
times by resident graduates. Rev. Mr. Sherman of Watertown, and Rey. Mr. 
Morton of Charlestown, also occasionally gave lectures for the benefit of the 
students. 

The charter of Massachusetts was taken away in 1686, and Sir Edmund An- 
dros exercised the civil power, by appointment of James IL., in an arbitrary man- 
ner, and without a house of deputies. But Mr. Mather was continued at the 
head of the college, with the name of rector; and he held that place nominally, 
tillthe year 1701. This title was given him by Joseph Dudley, a short time 
president or chief magistrate of Massachusetts in 1626, till Andros arrived, near 
the close of that year: and it was Mr. Dudley who first gave Mr. Mather the 
name of rector. He was so little of a republican, or so much of a monarchist, 
that he was a fit person to carry into effect the arbitrary plans of James II. and 
his courtiers. In fact, he acted as if he thought the peuple in the colony had no 
rights or privileges but such as were granted or allowed by the crown of Eng- 
land, and that the agents of the king had unlimited power over the colonies. 
President Mather having gone to England in 1688, Governor Andros requested 
Rev. Samuel Lee of Bristol to preside at commencement, but he declined, or 
did not attend, and Reverend William Hubbard of Ipswich presided on the 
occasion. Three years, from 1688 to 1691, Mr. Mather was in England, as 
agent from Massachusetts, to procure a renewal of the colonial charter from 
William III., then king in right of his wife. And during his absénce the tuition 
and immediate government of the students were committed to Mr. Brattle and 
Mr. Leverett, then tutors in the college.* Mr. Brattle was afterwards the able 
and respected pastor of the church in Cambridge ; and so much distinguished 
for his learning that he was chosen a member of the Royal Society in England ; 
an honor conferred only on a very few American citizens. Mr. Leverett was a 
layman, and some time a judge of the superior court of the province; and in 
1708 was elected president of the college. His reputation as a scholar was so 
great in England, that he was also chosen a fellow of the Royal Society.+ 

President Mather was a faithful agent of the colony, at the British Court, and 
zealously advocated the rights of the people of New England. It was impossi- 
ble, however, to obtain a charter, granting, in all respects, the full powers before 
delegated, or assumed. In most of its articles and provisions, the charter of 
1691 was as favorable as the former, granted in 1629; but the king reserved a 
right to appoint the chief magistrate and secretary; which was the cause of 
much discontent, and proved inauspicious, in some cases afterwards, to the lib- 
erties of the people; as the governor was generally a Briton, who had less 
sympathy and regard for the inhabitants, than a native citizen chosen by the 
people in the province, would probably have had. No change was made in the 
government of Harvard college by this charter; and no reference to it, except 
to confirm to it and other corporations in the province, the property, rights, 
privileges and immunities, which they before severally possessed. 

The royal governors often afterwards claimed a right to control the college 
government; but the friends of the institution opposed their authority, except 
as one of the board of overseers ex officio; and an attempt was made to alter 
the charter of the college, so as to exclude the governor from being at the head of 
the overseers ; but it did not succeed, for the king would not approve of the pro- 
posed act. In 1707, an order was passed by the General Court, that the college 
government should remain with the powers granted in 1650 and 1657. 

In 1692, soon after his return from England, as agent, and while president of 
the college, Increase Mather received the degree of doctor of sacred theology, 
and the only one conferred by that institution, for more than one hundred years 
from its foundation. The second was conferred on Rev. Nathaniel Appleton, 
minister of Cambridge, about eighty years after; but several of the clergy in 





* The fidelity and ability of these teachers, in the absence of the president, were universally acknowl- 
edged. . 

t Other Americans, now recollected to have been members of that learned aociety, during the last cen- 
tury, were Rev. Cotton Mather, Hon. Paul Dudley, Professor Jokn Winthrop, Hon. John Winthrop of 
Connecticut, Benjamin Franklia, James Bowdoim—and some of a later period have been members. 
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New England, within that period, received similar degrees from the universi- 
ties in England and Scotland—as Cotton Mather, Benjamin Coleman, Joseph 
Sewall, Edward Wigglesworth, Samuel Mather, Charles Chauncy, Mather 
Byles, Jonathan Mayhew, Samuel Langdon, Andrew Eliot, Samuel Cooper.* 

In 1694, proposals were made by the president and fellows of Harvard col- 
lege, to the ministers in New England, to record remarkable events in Provi- 
dence in the country, for the information and remembrance of after generations. 
This paper was signed by Increase Mather, president, James Allen, Charles 
Morton, Samuel Willard, Cotton Mather, John Leverett, William Brattle, and 
Nehemiah Walter. Here are seven fellows besides the president, and the 
last three were then tutors. Rev. James Allen, pastor of the First church 
and society in Boston, from 1688 to 1710, was several years one of the fel- 
lows of the corporation. He was born and educated in England, and did not 
come to America till 1664; which was after the restoration of Charles II. and 
the rejection of many ministers in England for non-conformity.t Rev. Charles 
Morton, who came to this country in 1685 and was some time pastor of a 
church in Charlestown, was vice-president of the college.t He had the char- 
acter of a great scholar, both in England and America. While one of the cor- 
poration, he composed a system of logic, which was usually copied by the stu- 
dents, but probably never printed. Mr. Brattle prepared one afterwards, which 
was preferred. Mr. Morton sometimes gave lectures to the students, at his 
house in Charlestown; but it seems not to have been altogether approved by 
the other governors of the college, and he discontinued them. ‘ He wished to 
avoid giving offence, in any way ;’ as some one has said of him. One of his 
publications was entitled ‘The Peace-maker.’ 

Hon. William Stoughton of Dorchester, and son of Israe] Stoughton, a distin- 
guished man of the first settlers of Massachusetts, who was educated in Har- 
vard college, where he received his first degree in 1650, was a generous bene- 
factor to the institution. At his expense a college building was erected, in 
1698-1700, called Stoughton-Hall, containing sixteen rooms for students ; and 
the cost somewhat exceeded £1,000. It was taken down in 1781-2. Massa- 
chusetts-Hall, still remaining and occupied by students, was built in 1720 by 
the government, at the expense of about £3,500. This building also contains 
rooms only for the occupation of the students. For at this period, the number 
had much increased. 

Mr. Stoughton was some time a preacher, but never was settled over any 
particular church. He preached the election sermon on one occasion; and it is 
an able and eloquent discourse. For several years he was one of the gover- 
nor’s council; and afterwards lieutenant-governor and commander-in-chief of 
the province. He ranked among the first scholars of his time, and was a zeal- 
ous, liberal friend of the college. Nor was he less distinguished for his piety, 
and his uniform Christian deportment. 

In 1692, on commencement day, Dr. Increase Mather, the president of the 
college, made a Latin address, as was usual in former periods, in which he eulo- 
gized King William, Sir William Phips, then governor of the province, and 
Mr. Stoughton, the lieutenant-governor; of the latter of whom he said,— 
‘ Mecenas noster eternum honorandus.’ 

Dr. Increase Mather continued to fill the office of president till the year 1701, 
when he resigned; and Rev. Samuel Willard, pastor of the South church in 
Boston, was soon after appointed to succeed him, with the title of vice-presi- 
dent. He continued at the head of the immediate government of the college 
for six years, and died in 1707. He had been one of the fellows or members 
of the corporation, and probably the oldest when elected vice-president. He 
had the reputation of a good classical scholar ; his talents were respectable, and 





* Few honorary degrees even of A. M. were conferred by the corporation of Harvard college for the first 
hundred and twenty years. The first was in 1703. Within the first hundred years, there were only sixteen, 
and most of these were alumni of Yale co!lege. Rev. Daniel Neal of England (the historian of New Eng- 
land and of the Puritans) was one of these ; and so was Rev. Experience Mayhew, father of the celebrated 
Dr. Jonathan Mayhew. 

t The number has been stated to be nearly two thousand. 


t Rev. Samuel Willard was also called vice-president. No others, I believe, received that appellation. 
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he was distinguished, in his day, as a writer in theology. His ‘ Body of Divinity’ 
has been considered a learned and argumentative work ; but has long since 
been superseded by other works ofa similar nature. Spencer Phips, some time 
lieutenant-governor and chief magistrate of the province, Rev. Dr. Sewall of 
Boston, Rev. Mr. Holyoke, afterwards president, and Rev. Thomas Prince, were 
educated at the college, while he was at its head. 

Rev. Mr. Barnard of Marblehead says, ‘he was a hard student, an excellent 
preacher, and a man of solid judgment and great learning.’ Mr. Willard was 
first settled in the ministry in Groton, county of Middlesex; but when that set- 
tlement was broken up by the Indians in 1676, he removed to Boston. It is to 
the honor of Mr. Willard, especially of his discernment, that he is recorded as 
one of the few who opposed the strange delusion of pretended witchcraft in 
1692, when innocent and pious persons suffered imprisonment and death, on the 
pretence of having made a covenant with Satan. It was not malignity surely, 
but mistake in judgment, that any learned men encouraged or apologized for 
that most extraordinary persecution. 

It has been said that Mr. Willard was never formally inducted into office as 
president, or as vice-president ; probably, because of an order, about that period, 
that no one should be president, who did not reside near the college. There 
was an order of the General Court, also, that Mr. Willard be requested to take 
charge of the college. It was found to be an inconvenience in the immediate 
government of the college, that the president should reside at a distance. It 
was felt in the time Dr. Mather was president ; and now, on the decease of Mr. 
Willard, it was determined to have the principal reside at or in the vicinity of 
the college. Hon. John Leverett, one of the justices of the superior court of 
the province, was at this time appointed president; and the election was gen- 
erally esteemed judicious.* Mr. Leverett had been one of the fellows and an 
instructor in the college; and this fitted him, in some measure, for the impor- 
tant station in which he was now placed. He had long had the character of a 
good classical and general scholar ; and his knowledge of mankind and the high 
Judicial office ne had held served to qualify him to preside over the institution 
with great reputation. There were then several clergymen of distinguished 
learning in New England, who would have presided over the seminary with 
honor and usefulness, as Cotton Mather, John Danforth, Gurdon Saltonstall, 
William Brattle, Benjamin Coleman, Nehemiah Hobart, Ebenezer Pemberton, 
Henry Gibbs; but some of these might have been deficient in the talent of gov- 
ernment; and some might have declined the appointment. Cotton Mather was 
about the age of judge Leverett, (45 or 46,) but he «as not then on terms of 
friendship with the governor, (Joseph Dudley,) while Leverett was his political 
and personal friend. Dr. Mather was acknowledged by all to be a very learned 
man, but too fond of displaying it, as deficient in judgment and capricious in his 
temper. He had very little influence in the government of the college during 
the presidency of Mr. Leverett. He and his father, who lived some time after 
this period, were considered ambitious, as too forward in political concerns, and 
as given somewhat to intrigue or management in obtaining their purpose.t 





* The following paper may be acceptable in this place. 

‘To his Excellency Joseph Dudley, Governor, &c. The humble address of the fellows of Harvard college, 
sheweth, That we have, according to the rules of our house, unanimously declared our desires that the 
future head of this college may be resident, and as resident presidents were anciently wont to be, may gov- 
ern the students and serve them with divinity expositions, &c. In pursuance thereof, we have chosen the 
Hon, John Leverett, Esq. our next president—of whom we have good confidence that he will (when accept 
ed and subsisted) lay aside all interfering offices and employments, and devote himself to said work ; and 
by the divine help be an ableand faithfui instrument to promote the holy religion here practised and estab- 
lished, by instructing and fitting fur our churches and pulpits, and other public and useful services, such 
a8, in this school of the propheis, shall be committed tu his care and charge. We recommend him as our 
president to your Exceilency’s favorable acceptation, and pray that you would present him to the General 
Asseinbly and move for his honorable subsistence. Harvard Coll. in Cambridge, October 28, 1707. James 
Allen, Senior Fellow.’ The importance of having the president reside at or near the college to govern the 
students, is here expressly stated. And it also appears from this paper, that the president was then ex- 
pected ‘to serve the students with divinity expositions ;’ and that he should be qualified ‘to instruct 
and fit for the churches such as should be committed to his care’ Judge Leverett, though a layman, was 
a learned theologian. He studied divinity and preached occasionally while a tutor in the college. 


t In thus speaking of Dr. Cotton Mather on the authority of some of his contemporaries, justice as well 
as candor may require us to refer to the following short notices of a more favorable kind. Dr. Coleman 
bears this honorable testimony to his character. ‘His printed works, though numerous, will but give to 
posterity a just idea of his great learning aad worth. They will indeed, inform all who read them of his 
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Gurdon Saltonstall was a settled minister in Connecticut and afterwards gover- 
nor of the colony. Mr. Coleman was the first minister of the church in Brattle 
square, Boston, ‘of extensive erudition, great devotion of spirit and behavior ; 
a charming and admired preacher, very serviceable to the college and country ; 
whose works breathe his exalted, devout, and benign spirit; an exceilent man 
in faith, in spirit, in holiness, and charity.’ Judge Leverett presided over the 
college till his death in 1724, when he was sixty-two years of age. He was a 
faithful and popular president. A contemporary writer, Rev. Dr. Appleton, says, 
‘he shone with almost a meridian lustre for forty years ;* the morning of his life 
being so bright that it shone like noon; and both college and country greatly 
rejoiced in his early and uncommon light; and now his sun seems to us to have 
gone down at noon ; such being his vigor and brightness to the last. His death 
Was a great grief to the friends of religion and learning. He was the glory of 
the college and an ornament to society. In short, he was a great blessing while 
he lived. He has done a deal for the glory of God and for the good of this 
people. He has been a main pillar, both in church and state. He has been an 
honor and ornament to his country—and a faithful friend and father, a careful 
guide and guardian to the college ; and in no Jittle measure the crown and glory 
of that seminary ; which has not only increased very much in its numbers, but 
flourished in solid and useful learning under his administration.’ 

Mr. Fiynt, who was educated in the college while Leverett and Brattle were 
tutors, and afterwords was long a tutor and fellow of the college, used the fol- 
lowing language when speaking of him— De illo viro amplissimo et doctissimo, 
a quovis excellenti genio, dici potest, ut olim, a longe sequor vestigia semper 
adorans. Inscribere convenit in ejus monumento, quod Aristoteles Philosophus 
longe abhinc, in sepulchro magistri sui Platonis divini, exarari voluit, nimirum, 
Hic jacet homo, quem non licet, non decet, impiis vel ignorantibus laudare.’ 

Governor Joseph Dudley was a particular friend and supporter of president 
Leverett. And this intimacy was one cause of coolness, on the part of the 
Mathers, father and son, towards the latter and the college while he was the 
first officer of it. They had been some time opposed to governor Dudley ; and 
their frankness, or officious interference, led the governor to withdraw himself 
from their confidence. With this they were much mortified and offended; and 
thus became less friendly to Mr. Leverett. But this distinguished man was 
without reproach; though Dudley was supposed by others, as well as by the 
Mathers, to be too much devoted to the British court, to be wanting in a patriotic 
zeal for the liberties of the people in the colonies, and even of suspicious probity 
in his public measures. He was a friend of .@ndros, in 1686, and the patriots 
of Massachusetts of that period reproached him as more ambitious of power than 
of preserving the rights granted by the charter. 

When the corporation chose judge Leverett in 1707, they prayed the royal 
governor, (not the overseers,) as the record expresses it, ‘to appoint and con- 
firm him, and to advise the General Court to allow him a salary ;’ which 
was done accordingly—and Mr. Dudley, the governor, used the following 
language on the occasion :—‘ Agreeable to the choice of the fellows of the 





extensive knowledge, his singular piety, his zeal for God, for holiness and truth. But it was his conversa- 
tion which discovered the vast compass of his knowledge, ard the projects of his piety. Here he excelled, 
here he shone, being very communicative, and bringing out of his treasure things new and old, without 
measure. Here was seen how his wit and fancy, his invention, his quiekness of thought and ready appre- 
hension, were all conseerated to God; as well as his heart. his will and affections.’ His biographer says, 
‘his glowing charity and piety spread a further lustre on bis other excellencies He was an utter enemy 
to all religious tyranny and amposition; and of very catholic and comprehensive principles. He never 
valued any particular forms of worship, unless those elearly of divine appointment; but it was the spirit, 
the power, and the practice of the great and plain duties of religion in the Christian institution that his 
heart was set upon.’ = This praise was indeed from the pen of his son; but Dr. Chauncy also spoke of him 
in the folowing terms:—‘ {In regard to literature and knowledge of books, I give the palm to Dr. Cotton 
Mather. No one in this country had read so much, or retained more of what he had read. He was the 
greatest redeemer of time | ever knew. ‘There was scarcely a book written but he got sight of it. His 
own library was far the largest of any private one on this continent. He was always reading, or writing, 
and had a talent of going rapidly through a book. Had his power of judging and reasoning been equal to 
his other faculties, | should rank him with the first three in New England. He knew more of the history 
of this country, than any other man; and could he have conveyed his knowledge with good judgment, and 
the omission ofa show of much learning, he wou!d bave given the best history of it. He was credulous, 48 
is evident from his writings, and it has been detrimental to his eharacter and hia intentions.’ 


* From the time he was chosen tutor in 1684 to his death. 
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house, the approbation of the overseers, and the votes of the council and assem- 
bly at their last meeting, I direct you to govern and preside over the college, 
with duty and allegiance to our sovereign lady the queen, and obedience to 
her majesty’s laws.” The greater part of the president’s salary was then 
allowed and voted him by the General Court; and thus they seemed to have an 
indirect influence in the election. When Dr. Coleman was chosen by the cor- 
poration and approved by the overseers, the General Court refused or declined 
voting a proper salary or allowance, and he declined the office. On the vote of 
£150 to judge Leverett, as president, it is required that he should reside at the 
college, or in Cambridge and near it, and devote himself wholly to the duties of 
the office. 

Worthy and deservedly popular as president Leverett was, the usual grants, 
to assist in his support, by the General Court, were sometimes withheld; and he 
expended part of his own estate (previously acquired) while he held the office. 
He was a particular friend of governor Joseph Dudley, who was never popular 
with the warm friends of liberty; and the General Court was more libera} 
towards some presidents than others, on account of their political epinions or 
associates. Wadsworth, the successor of Leverett, was a greater favorite with 
representatives. 

In the time of president Leverett, there were frequent and unpleasant dis- 
putes on the claims of the tutors to be members of the corporation. The first 
board of corporation, created in 1650, consisted of the president and five 
others, called fellows, who were resident graduates and teachers in the college. 
But it was thought best that the governors of the college should be distinct 
from the immediate officers, and have control and direction over them, as to 
making Jaws for the institution, determining the studies, fixing salaries, &c. It 
was long the practice, however, to have some of the tutors, (and at a very early 
period all of them,) as well as the president, members of the corporation. Inthe 
time of Mr. Leverett, all the tutors claimed the right to be of that board; and 
referred to the members of the first board, in 1650, to justify their claim. This 
was opposed by, the majority of the corporation, and by the most discreet mem- 
bers of the overseers, and by some of the General Court. It was a subject of 
much altercation; but it became the settled course from that period, to have 
only the senior tutor of the corporation; and this continued till 1720; though 
at a later day, one or more of the professors were members of that body. The 
popular voice was in favor of the tutors’ claims ; and Thomas Robie and Nicholas 
Sever were chosen fellows of the corporation, for the sake of peace, (as one 
writer says,) but without allowing that they had a right to a seat in that board, 
because they were teachers in the college. 

It was during the presidency of Mr. Leverett, that Thomas Hollis, an emi- 
nent merchant of London, made large donations to Harvard college; a part of 
which was for the support of indigent scholars ; a part for books and a philoso- 
phical apparatus ; but the greatest portion was appropriated for the maintenance 
of a professor of sacred theology. This was in 1721; and a few years after, 
he made a further grant, towards the salary of a professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy. Mr. Hollis was a great patron and friend of learning; and 
was also deemed liberal in his religious views. He was a Baptist, but not a 
sectarian. He chose chiefly to be distinguished as a Dissenter from the Episco- 
pal established church, and considered Baptists, Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists as on a level, taking the Bible for their rule and guide. He only 
required, in his grants, that Baptists should not be excluded from the benefits 
thereof, (for at that period, there was a strong prejudice against Baptists in Mas- 
sachusetts,) and none others, but rakes and dunces. 

Some time before Mr. Hollis made these liberal donations, he had correspond- 
ed with president Leverett and Rev. Dr. Coleman, and thus was made acquainted 
with the resources and the condition of the college. He was surpriSed to learn 
from them that there was no professor of divinity in the institution ;* and soon 
after made provision, in part, as already stated, fur the support of one. The 
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PRA President gave lectures in theology and ecclesiastical history; and was in fact the professor of 
vinity. 
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whole amount given by Mr. Hollis has been estimated at £2,000. The professors 
of divinity, and of mathematics and natural philosophy, were not wholly sup- 
ported, however, by the funds furnished by Mr. Hollis, though they afforded a 
great part of their salary ; and they are called Hollis professors, from respect to 
this generous benefactor of the college.* 

What Mr. Hollis required in the character of the professor of divinity, was, 
‘That he should be a man of solid learning in divinity, of sound, or orthodox 
principles, one well gifted to teach, of a sober and pious life, and ofa grave con- 
versation.’ The first professor of divinity was Mr. Edward Wigglesworth, 
chosen in 1721, at the age of thirty. He had been a preacher of the gospel for 
several years, and possessed popular talents, as well as ‘solid learning.’ He re- 
ceived all the votes of the overseers excepting three. Whether his ‘ orthodoxy’ 
was doubted, or not, does not appear. One of his biographers speaks of him as 


rational and catholic ; but whether this was mentioned to intimate any deviation 
of sentiments from the orthodoxy of that period, we shall not presume to deter- 


mine. Dr. Wigglesworth continued to occupy the divinity chair in the univer- 
sity upwards of forty years, with a high reputation for piety and learning, and 
was always deemed well qualified for the station. The excitement occasioned 
by the first visit of Mr. Whitefield was in his day; and he, with Dr. Chauncy, 
Dr. Appleton and others, was opposed to the extravagancies with which White- 
field was justly chargeable, when he first preached in this part of the country. 
He was aiterwards more mild and liberal, or less exclusive and censorious ; and 
many of the clergy who condemned his conduct at first, became more friendly 
to him. ‘The first professor of mathematics and natural philosopny was Isaac 
Greenwood, who was appointed in 1728, and soon after the funds were provided 
by Mr. Hollis for that purpose. The students had before been taught the phy- 
sical sciences and mathematics by the tutors. Mr. Greenwood was distinguish- 
ed in this department of science, and was elected within eight years after re- 
ceiving his first degree. He held the office, however, only about ten years. 
His successor was John Winthrop, who was chosen to that important station at 
the age of twenty-six. He filled the professor’s chair more than forty years, 
with singular ability, and was highly distinguished for learning and science. 
As an astronomer, he was ranked among the first of the age, either in America 
or Europe. And his character, in all respects, was highly estimable. He was 
a zealous patriot, a profound scholar, a sincere Christian. He died in the year 
1779. His publications on astronomy, particularly on comets, were circulated 
in Europe, and gave him an extensive literary reputation. And he left his dying 
testimony to the truth of the Christian revelation, which he considered, after 
mature examination and study, as affording the only satisfactory proof of im- 
mortality, and the only means of salvation. 

Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, pastor of the First church in Boston, succeeded 
president Leverett in 1725, at the age of fifty-five or six ; and continued in that 
place till March, 1737, the year of his death. His presidency does not appear 
to have been distinguished by any great changes or events connected with the 
college. Mr. Wadsworth had the reputation of a good classical scholar and of a 
learned theologian; and during the time he presided over the seminary, which 
was nearly twelve years, the number of students and graduates was about as 
large as it had been under Mr. Leverett; being from twenty-eight or thirty to 
thirty-eight or forty-five in a class.+ 

Dr. Cotton Mather was again a candidate for president; but seems then to 
have had few friends in the board of corporation; or but a few individuals who 
thought him the fittest character for that important station. Before Mr. Wads- 
worth was elected, the presidency was offered Rev. Dr. Sewall and Rev. Dr. 
Coleman ; but they declined.t The General Court voted president Wadsworth 





* Mr. Hollis was desirous of having the chair of professor of mathematics and natural philosophy filled 
by a friend of his in England; but he was a Baptist, and this was an objection with the corporation or 
overseers here ! 

t In 1725, the class consisted of 45; in 1728, of 42; in 1723, of 43; in 1724, of 40; in 1730, of 36; and in 
1733, of 38. 

¢t The remark of Dr. Cotton Mather, on the occasion, affords evidence that he was disappointed and 
mortified in not being chosen president— Dr. Sewail, he said, ‘was chosen for his great piety, and Ur. 
Coleman, because he was a popular preacher.’ 
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£400, and to provide a house for his family. President Leverett had occupied 
a house of his own. Part of the amount ordered or allowed by the legislature 
was to be paid out of the treasury of the province, and part from the rents of 
Massachusetts-Hall, then but recently erected. Before voting the salary, or 
grants to the president, the General Court chose to know who it was to be. 
When Dr. Coleman was chosen, they declined voting a salary for him; and 
this, with other reasons, induced him to decline. 

When the condition and population of the province at this period are consid- 
ered, the great number graduated in the college, in the time of Leverett and 
Wadsworth, (from 1707 to 1737,) will serve to show how highly the people of 
that day appreciated the benefits of a public, classical education. It should also 
be recollected, that in 1701, Yale college was founded, and soon became a liter- 
ary nursery for many sons of New England.* ‘The early professors and teach- 
ers in that institution had been educated in Harvard college ; as Rev. Mr. Pier- 
son, the first rector; Rev. Mr. Cutler, some time rector; Rev. Thomas Clap, 
rector, also; Rev. Jacob Hale; Daniel Hooker; Rev. Elisha Williams, tutor 
and rector also. Yale college is now second only to Harvard, in its resources 
and funds; and perhaps, this consideration even furms no real exception, in 
regard to the number and learning of its professors at the present time. That 
institution has long been highly respectable, as well as particularly fortunate in 
its presiding officers and most of its professors.t+ 

Mr. Wadsworth was president of the college till his death; and the writers of 
that age, who knew him best, and were long associated with him in public life, 
bore full testimony to his piety, learning and fidelity. Many good scholars and 
able divines were educated in the college while Mr. Wadsworth was president; 
the proportion of ministers of the gospel, were one-third or one-fourth of the 
whole number. Those associated with him, as tutors, or fellows of the corpora- 
tion, (and several of them held both these places,) were Rev. Dr. Coleman, 
Henry Flynt, Rev. Dr. Appleton, Rev. Professor Wigglesworth, D. D., Rev. 
Dr. Sewall, Rev. Nicholas Sever, Nathan Prince, Thomas Robie, (the three last 
named were tutors and fellows of the corporation,) and Judge Stephen Sewall, 
who was some time a tutor, but not a socius. Most of these were eminent for 
their learning; Prince and Robie were distinguished as mathematicians. The 
following public characters received an education in part, or wholly, under pres; 
ident Wadsworth :—Governor Hutchinson, Gov. Trumbull of Connecticut, Bel- 
cher Hancock, who was a tutor in the college afterwards more than twenty 
years ; Lt. Gov. Belcher, Judge Trowbridge, Judge Peter Oliver, Judge Cham- 
bers Russell, Professor Winthrop, Judge Weare of New Hampshire, and Judge 
Benjamin Pratt. 

President Wadsworth possessed a very amiable spirit, and from his youth was 
sober, correct and pious. He was a hard student in his youth, and reputed a 
good scholar while an undergraduate. His desire was to be useful; especially 
as a minister of the gospel.t Divinity was early his favorite study, and he 
perused the sacred Scriptures with great attention, to find their true meaning 





* Before that time, Connecticut furnished many pupils for Harvard. among whom were Judge Burr, 
Gov. Law, Gov. G. Saltonstall, Judge Haynes, Rev. John Davenport, junior. 


t When Mr. Wadsworth was inducted into office as president, there does not appear to have been ver 
great ceremony on the occasion. ‘The account of it is as follows :— Commencement day, July 7, 1725, 
The overseers and corporation went in usual form to the mecting-house, where, after prayer by Dr. Cole- 
man, Mr. Wadsworth being in the pew with the licut. governor, Dummer, his Houor addressed Lim thus ; 
Rev. Sir, you being duly elected and approved to be president of Harvaid college, L do accordingly, in the 
name of the overseers, invest you with the government thereof, in the same extent as your predecessors 
presidents of the college, have been heretofore vested ; and deliver you the keys, with these books an 
papers, as badges of your authority: confiding that you wiil govern the society with loyalty to the kin 
and obedience to his laws, and according to the statutes and rules of the college” To this Mr. Wadsworth 
replied,—' I thankfully acknowledge the respect shown me by the reverend corporation and especially by 
your Honor, and the honored and reverend overseers. I freely own — unworthy of the honor, and une- 
qual to the labors of the important office, to which Tam now called. I desire to depend wholly on the 
great God my Saviour for all the wisdom and grace needful for me in this weighty service. I shall en- 
deavor to take the best care 1 can of the college, directing the members and affairs of it according to the 
constitution, laws and statutes thereof, I desire the prayers of God’s people, that the God of all grace 
would make me faithful and successful in the great service I am called to. The president then went up 
into the pulpit, and called for the salutatory oration, and moderated one of the bachelor’s questions.’ 


t His health was often feeble, and his friends urged him to spare himself. But he said ‘ he bad rather 
wear out than rust out.’ 
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for himself. It has been said that he was not fond of controversy, and seldom 
introduced speculative points of theology into his sermons. He was eulogized, 
after his death, by Rev. Dr. Appleton, the minister from Cambridge, and then 
one of the fellows of the corporation; and by Mr. Tutor Flynt ; who delivered 
an ‘eloquent and pathetic’ Latin oration on the occasion, in which he said— 
‘Nullus autem est qui non agnoscit, quod cum modice convaluerit, et sanitudo 
corporis cum quodammodo permiserit, constans fuit, et regularis in munere obe- 
undo, et in omnibus partibus officii sui perficiendis. Quinimo tanta fuit in eo 
propensio ad opus proprium et debitum absolvendum, ut vires corporales frequen- 
ter excessit, illudque in posteriori sue vite parte, magis atque magis constabat, 
adeo ut sepe audivimus eum votum sui animi exprimentem, se labore potius, 
quam rubigine, exolescere maluisse.* 

In the time of president Wadsworth, there was a question as to admitting the 
Episcopal clergymen of Boston into the board of overseers. The question had 
indeed been moved a short time before, and it arose on the request or claim of 
Rev. Dr. Cutler, then a minister of the Church of England in Boston. It was 
soon after that several of the clergy in Connecticut joined that establishment, and 
received episcopal ordination.} A great alarm spread through New England, at 
the time. Prejudices were then strong against Episcopacy, as unfavorable to 
Congregationalists ; and it was an object to retain the government of the col- 
lege, as well as of the churches, in the hands of the latter. Dr. Cutler was not 
allowed to have any right to a seat in the board of overseers; nor has there 
ever been an Episcopal clergyman a member, but several laymen, who were 
Episcopalians, have lately been chosen into that body. 

Donations and gifts continued to be made to the college in the time of presi- 
dent Wadsworth—Mrs. Saltonstall, widow of Gov. Gurdon Saltonstall, added to 
the bounty of her husband and herself on a former occasion. Rev. Thomas 
Cotton of London gave £200 for books and increase of president’s salary— 
Bishop Berkely gave valuable books, at the time he was in New England; and 
he was also a benefactor of Yale college.t Books were also added to the 
library by Richard Mead and John Lloyd of London, and by Rev. Dr. Guise of 
England. Hon. Thomas Fitch gave £300; and president Wadsworth left a 
sum, but not large, for the benefit of indigent scholars. 

The successor of president Wadsworth was Rev. Edward Holyoke, pastor of 
a church in Marblehead ; and he continued at the head of the college thirty-two 
years, a longer term than that of any other individual. He was four years a 
tutor, and a part of that time one of the fellows of the corporation. He was 
chosen by an unanimous vote both of the corporation and overseers; but not 
until several meetings had been holden for the purpose of electing a president. 
Rev. William Cooper, pastor of the church and society in Brattle square, Bos- 
ton, was first chosen; but declined by desire of his people. And at one meet- 
ing, professor Greenwood was a candidate, and received as many votes as Mr. 
Holyoke. 

From the proceedings of the corporation and overseers at this time, it appears 
there was great deliberation in making an election of president. Though Mr. 
Wadsworth was a good man and a scholar, perhaps he was deficient in a talent 
for government. In his time there were complaints of a want of proper disci- 
pline of the pupils. The corporation, instead of making a choice and then sub- 
mitting it to the overseers for their consent, proposed to advise with that board 
on the subject; and the two boards met together for the purpose, and held a 
day. The overseers, through governor Belcher, gave an opinion, delivered in 
Latin, as to the proper qualifications of a president; but did not interfere with 





* During the presidency of Mr. Wadsworth, and even before, while Judge Leverett was president, there 
were some complaints of extravagant expenses on commencement days, and of too free use of liquors as well 
as other disorders on public days. The records ofthe time indicate that the seminary was not in so healthy 
moral state, as in more early days. It might have been only the common complaint of ‘the degeneracy of 
the times,” which has been made in all ages—and possibly the discipline was over strict and precise. In- 
quiry was made, as to the state of the college, and some defects were discovered; and a new body of laws 
was prepared and adopted for the government of the students; which was translated into Latin. 


t Dr. Cutler was one of them. 
{ Bishop Berkely visited Cambridge in 1731, which was a few years after his first residence at Newport. 
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the right of the corporation to elect in the first place. Rev. Mr. Barnard, pastor 
of the other church in Marblehead, at the time, who knew the learning, talents 
and worth of Mr. Holyoke, urged his election. It is related of Mr. Barnard, that 
he spoke to the governor on the subject, and said, ‘you invite one Boston min- 
ister after another to be president of the college, but neglect my worthy brother 
Holyoke, who is most fully qualified to fill the chair of that seminary.”* Mr. 
Holyoke’s church and people were much attached to him, but they consented to 
his dismission, on such an occasion and call. The General Court made them a 
grant of £140 to assist in the settlement of another minister. They were also 
very liberal in paying the expenses of Mr. Holyoke’s family in removing, and in 
providing his salary, especially when compared with their conduct when Mr. 
Leverett was president, and when Dr. Coleman was chosen to succeed him.t 

President Holyoke was a popular preacher, a good classical scholar, and a 
man of dignified deportment. His talents for government were also happy ; he 
was careful to maintain order and good discipline, but was not unnecessarily 
severe. ‘The principal members of the corporation, during his presidency and 
that of Mr. Wadsworth, were Rev. Dr. Sewall, Dr. Edward Wigglesworth, Rev. 
Dr. Appleton, Mr. Tuter Flynt, Nathan Prince, Joseph Mayhew, ‘Thomas Marsh, 
Belcher Hancock, Professor John Winthrop, Rev. Dr. Andrew Eliot, and Dr. 
Samuel Cooper; and the tutors, (besides several of the above named,) were 
William Kneeland, Stephen Sewall, William Symmes, Daniel Rogers, Joseph 
Jackson, and Ebenezer Thayer. 

When Mr. Holyoke came into the president’s chair, in 1737, the college had 
been established one hundred years; and it had produced all the advantages 
and blessings to the community which its enlightened founders had expected 
and hoped. And without such an institution, from an early period even, in the 
settlement of New England, the state of society through the last century and 
the beginning of the present, would have been far inferior, in all respects, to 
that so highly favored as has been our happy lot. Ignorance and bigotry, fanat- 
icism and infidelity would have divided this extensive community of professed 
republicans and Christians. The graduates were good classical scholars ; and 
many of them became the teachers of youth in most of the towns. The masters 
of the grammar schools seventy and eighty years ago were generally better 
educated men than for the last thirty years, with all our boasting of the present 
means of education; and from 1740 to 1770, in Harvard college were educated 
those ardent and intelligent ‘sons of liberty,’ to whose wisdom and learning, 
zeal and patriotism, we are indebted, under Providence, for the preservation of 
our political freedom. 

In an obituary notice of president Holyoke, by a member of the corporation, 
it is said, ‘that his natural powers were very good, and were much improved 
and expanded by education. When he left college, he prosecuted his studies 
with vigor and success ; and accumulated a great fund of useful knowledge, in 
history, the learned languages, and the sciences in general. While he was a 
tutor, which was four years, he attended to theology, to qualify himself to ad- 
vance the cause of religion and the gospel. He was settled in 1716, and con- 
tinued pastor of a church in Marblehead twenty-one years. He was a pious, 
faithful and useful minister of the gospe]. Though fixed in his views of reli- 
gion, and though he openly defended what he thought the pure doctrines of the 
gospel, he was far from being severe against those who differed from him in 
some things, if they appeared sincene inquirers after truth. He considered 
catholicism as an excellent part of the character of a good man; and harshly to 
censure and anathematize those who cannot think in all points of religion just 
as we do, appeared to him to discover not only an arrogant disposition, but also 
a want of that amiable temper and that extensive charity which the gospel of 
Jesus recommends.’ 





* The gove id ‘he had no personal objections to Mr. Holyoke; that there were suspicions of his 
being liberal eh: il oe he ukted to be satiofied of his orthodoxy.’ Mr. Barnard rejoined, ‘I am 
well acquainted with him, and know him to be sound in the faith.’ 

t The compensation to the president and professors depended on the General Court ; grants were made 
them annually out of the treasury of the province, as a part of their support, as well as to the judges of 
the Supreme Court, and they were not always sufficiently liboral. 
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A host of learned men, (both laymen and clergy,) of New England, and chiefly 
of Massachusetts, of the two last generations were educated in Harvard college 
while Mr. Holyoke was president. All cannot be mentioned here ; and to select 
a part, might be deemed invidious—and yet some of them may be named with- 
out giving offence or being unjust to others. Hon. Samuel Adams, Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin Stevens, Rev. Dr. Langdon, (sometime president of the college,) Rev. 
Dr. Tucker, Judge Foster Hutchinson, Rev. Dr. Cooper, Rev. Dr. Shute, Rev, 
Dr. Mayhew, Hon. Thomas Cushing, Judge Jedidiah Foster, Hon. James Bow- 
doin, Hon. William Sever, Judge Nathaniel Ropes, Judge James Putnam, Hon. 
William Ellery, Judge R. T. Paine, Hon. James Otis, Rev. Dr. Wigglesworth, 
(second,) Judge N. P. Sargent, Judge William Cushing, Dr. M. Byles, Rev. Dr. 
William Symmes, Hon. Thomas Oliver, Rev. Dr. James Dana, Judge Francis 
Dana, Hon. John Hancock, Hon. John Adams, Professor Daniel Treadwell, Rev. 
Dr. West, Judge David Sewall, Rev. Dr. Walter, Judge Theophilus Bradbury, 
Rev. Dr. Simon Howard, Governor Trumbull (second) of Connecticut, Judge 
Lowell, Rev. Dr. Marsh, Judge Pickering, Hon. Timothy Pickering, Rev. Dr. 
A. Eliot, Hon. E. Gerry, Rev. Dr. Belknap, Rev. Dr. Parker, Gov. Strong, Rev. 
President Willard, Rev. Dr. Barnard, Judge Sumner, Judge Parsons, Hon. 
james Winthrop, Judge Ward Chipman, etc. The number of scholars ina class 
increased from 1740 to 1771, from twenty-five to sixty. In the year last named, 
the number was sixty-three, the largest which had then belonged to any one 
class. Mr. Holyoke was a popular president ; but the professor of divinity, Dr. 
Wigglesworth, and the professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, added 
much to the reputation of the institution, by their learning and influence. They 
were able teachers, in their respective departinents, and of great moral worth; 
and they were both on the Hollis foundation. Mr. Winthrop was examined by 
a committee of the overseers, as to his learning, before he was confirmed ; but 
when it was proposed to interrogate him as to his peculiar religious opinions, the 
motion was overruled. Mr. Winthrop was perhaps equally eminent, as an as- 
tronomer, as any in England who were his contemporaries ; and his reputation 
was great through Europe. He was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society in 
England, a distinction conferred on very few Americans; and he received the 
honorary degree of LL. D. from the University of Edinburgh. He held the pro- 
fessor’s chair more than forty years; and he was also highly esteemed for his 
patriotism, and his practical respect for Christianity. He left his dying testimony 
in favor of the divine mission of our Lord, and of the divine origin of the gospel. 
He said ‘he had searched the writings of all the ancient philosophers, and found 
their theories and speculations vain and unsatisfactory ;? and added, ‘that he 
could rest his hopes only on the gospel, and in the truth of this his faith was 
unshaken.’ 

During the greater part of Mr. Holyoke’s presidency, Henry Flynt was an 
instructor in the college, and a fellow of the corporation. He was a member of 
that board sixty years; and a tutor fifty-four years ; a much longer period than 
any other person has ever been.* He continued an instructor till he was eighty 
years old; and a fellow of the corporation till his death, when he was eighty- 
five. Mr. Flynt was an able and faithful teacher, but was of rather an inactive 
and indolent disposition, as is proved by his remaining so long in the place of a 
tutor, where great literary effort and progress are seldom made. And after 
fifty, few persons are well qualified to govern and teach the young. Belcher 
Hancock, who was a tutor till he was sixgy years of age, though a good classical 
scholar, was for sometime unfit for a teacher and governor of youth, on account 
of his habits ; not, indeed, immoral in any sense, but such as the aged, in a state 
of celibacy, are apt to contract. . 

We have the testimony of both Dr. Appleton and Dr. Chauncy in favor of Mr. 
Flynt, as a man of learning and religion. Dr. Chauncy says, ‘ Mr. Flynt is 
worthy of honorable mention among the literary characters of New England. 
He was a man of solid learning, and one of the best of preachers. He had 





* Thomas Marsh, and Belcher Hancock, who were also tutors and fellows in the time of president Hol- 


_ were each in the former office twenty-five years ; Nathan Prince, twenty ; and Joseph Mayhew, six- 
years. 
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treasured up a great variety of useful knowledge, though somewhat inclined to 
indolence. He was distinguished for his firmness and consistency: to the prin- 
ciples which he had once adopted, he adhered without wavering ; but, in form- 
ing them, he previously exercised much care and deliberation. Dr. Appleton, 
speaking of his religious character, says, ‘ Religion, in the substantials of it, 
seemed always near his heart ; and whilst he had a very catholic spirit, not lay- 
ing stress on particular forms and modes of worship, nor on different sentiments 
about speculative and controversial points, he laid great stress on the substan- 
tial parts of religion, the weightier matters of the law and gospel,—judgment, 
mercy, faith and the love of God.’ 

An alumnus of the college* delivered a Latin oration, at the funeral of Mr. 
Flynt, in which he says—‘ Et quidem pené omne suum tempus in rebus acade- 
micis sumpsit, animos juvenum ad virtutem, pietatem, literarum studium, bonos- 
que mores fingendo, pulchram navavit operam. Ut primum ex Ephebis excessit 
hoc munus suscepit, et usque ad longissimam senectutem, sed crudam sed viri- 
dam, per sexaginta annos feliciter obivit. Quid felicius, quid honestius ulla 
senectute excogitari possit, cul annus maximis beneficiis homines afficiendo 
exactos, respicere, et numerare conceditur? Circumspiciamus igitur patriam 
intueamur viros omni honore dignos, in ecclesia stellas micantes, in republica 
ornamenta dignitatis, qui a Flyntio literis instituti, illum patrem gaudebant 
appellare. Unum equidem de eo dicere licebat, antequam e vita discesserat, 
quod nunquam de ullo alio fortasse dici poterit in universa domo literaria inter 
Novanglos, se patrem-familias agnosci oportere. Nemo est inter nostrates 
literatus, qui ei aliquo modo doctrinam suam acceptam referre non debeat. 
Nam, ut in prima juventute ad hujus discipline auctoritatem pervenerat, omnes- 
que inajores natu, qui in his arvis academicis laboraverunt, ante eum mortui 
erant, si investigemus, et persecutemur literarum cursum, ab altero ad alterum 
progrediemur, donec tandem ad ipsum Flyntium veniatur.’ 

Seven or eight persons, educated in Harvard college, while Mr. Holyoke was 
president, still survive. The oldest of these is Hon. Paine Wingate of New 
Hampshire, now about the age of ninety-seven years. ‘The next oldest survivor 
is Judge Blowers of Nova Scotia; the former was graduated almost seventy- 
eight years ago, and the latter nearly seventy-four years. 

The laws for the government of the scholars and for regulating and di- 
recting their studies were revised and enlarged, just before Mr. Holyoke was 
chosen president; and a few years after his election they were again examined, 
with a view to further improvements; and inquiries were made as to the state 
of the college, by the overseers. ‘The committee reported, on that occasion, 
‘that they find that the exercises required by the laws were regularly attended, 
and that the body of laws, lately adopted for the government of the college, do 
in a good measure answer their end, and prove beneficial to the society ; and 
that at present there does not appear any occasion for new laws to be made.’ 
Some disorders took place among the students between 1755 and 1770 ; often 
on account of the poorness of the diet; but sometimes on public days, when the 
scholars met together; and, as was then the unhappy custom, indulged in too 
free use of ardent spirits, or other strong liquors. These excesses were no- 
ticed, and efforts made to prevent or to check them. 

The first regular Hebrew professor was Stephen Sewall, who was inducted 
into office in 1765, during the presidency of Mr. Holyoke. Judah Monis, of 
Jewish extraction, was sometime before this a teacher of the Hebrew language ; 
but was not called professor. He became a convert to Christianity in 1722, 
and was employed several years as an instructor in the college. Mr. Sewall 
was a learned philologist, and a good oriental scholar. He wrote Latin with 
purity and elegance. In the college records, he is styled ‘ Hancock professor 
of Hebrew and other oriental languages ;’ because his support was chiefly de- 
rived from funds given by Hon. Thomas Hancock, a merchant of Boston. Ac- 





* James Lovell, then A. M. and teacher in the Latin school, Boston. 
t Thomas Hancock was son of Rev. John Hancock of Lexington ; brother of Rev. John Hancock of Brain- 
tree; and uncle of Hon. John Hancock, the celebrated patriot of 1775, who also gave largely afterwards to 


the library of the college. 
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cording to the statutes adopted for this professorship, which were no doubt 
agreeable to the wishes of the founder, so far as he had expressed them, the 
professor was required ‘to be a Master of Arts, was to instruct the students in 
the oriental languages, especially in the Hebrew and Chaldee, was to read pub- 
lic lectures every week, on topics relating to these languages, and to give pri- 
vate lectures at such times as the corporation and overseers might order; he 
was also to instruct such as desired it, in the Samaritan, Syriac and Arabic lan- 
guages ; and was to declare himself of the Protestant reformed religion.’ 

Rev. Dr. Appleton, the pastor of the church and society in Cambridge, was a 
fellow of the corporation more than sixty years; and was a sincere and efficient 
friend of the college. He is characterized as learned, pious, judicious, prudent, 
and catholic. ‘It was thought a great favor, not only to the churches, but to 
the college, that he was placed in so public a station, where his talents and 
learning would produce so great influence.’ He had much of the liberal spirit 
of president Holyoke, of Rev. Dr. Gay of Hingham, Rev. Dr. Chauncy, and of 
Rev. Dr. Mayhew, of Boston, with whom he was very intimate.* 

The plan for a college, or collegiate school in the county of Hampshire, in 
1762, gave much anxiety to the corporation and overseers of Harvard, who be- 
lieved that another college in the province at that period, when the population 
was comparatively small, would prove injurious to the prosperity of the older 
seminary, and to the interests of learning in the country. There had then long 
been a college in the province of Connecticut; and it was generally believed 
that another was not then needed in New England; and the effect was appre- 
hended of lessening the respectability and usefulness of both, if a second should 
be established in Massachusetts. All the aid the government could give for the 
encouragement of a public seminary or college, was thought would be best ap- 
propriated to one, thus rendering it of higher reputation, and more able, in fact, 
to make good scholars, and to serve the general interests of literature and sci- 
ence. And it will be recollected, that there were then grammar schools kept 
in most of the towns in the province. 

An able remonstrance was made to the plan by the overseers of Harvard col- 
lege, which was said to be drawn up by Rev. Dr. Mayhew, who was one of the 
committee for that purpose. The rest of the committee were General Brattle, 
Mr. James Bowdoin, Dr. Chauncy, and Rev. Mr. Adams, (supposed of Roxbury). 
The remonstrance} merits notice in this place, and a reference to the principal 
statements and arguments it contains, cannot fail to be interesting even at this 
time, to those desirous of knowing the views of literary men in the province 
seventy-five years ago. 

‘We beg leave to observe that Harvard college was founded by our forefa- 
thers, with a laudable view to the general interests of learning and religion in 
this country ; and that this is properly the college of the government ; it having 
been established and always patronized and supported by the Legislature. So 
early as 1642, the General Court manifested their great concern for its pros- 
perity, and for accomplishing the important end of this institution by constitut- 
ing the governor for the time being, and all the magistrates (or councillors) of 
this jurisdiction, with the elders (or Congregational ministers) of Boston, and five 
other next adjoining towns, and the president of the college, to be the overseers 
and guerdians of it. This shows the sense they had of its importance ; and 
that they considered the common and public good as closely connected with the 
growth and prosperity of this seminary of learning. And the charter of the col- 
lege, granted in 1650, refers to the said overseers, as being legally intrusted 
with the care and superintendence thereof; which charter was, to all intents 


and purposes confirmed by the royal charter of William and Mary, granted to 
the province, in 1691. 





Bins The writer of this ‘ historical sketch,’ when an undergraduate in the university, 1783, recollects see- 
ing three of the venerable and learned men above-mentioned, pass through the college-yard to the library— 
Dr. Gay and Dr. Chauncy were on a visit to Dr. Appleton, and they walked up to the chapel together ; two 


pope — ninety years old, and the other, Dr. Chauncy, about eighty-three. It excited great attention 
at the time. ’ 


t The remonstrance was addressed to governor Barnard, then in the chair, who was in favor of the pro- 
posed seminary in Hampshire. 
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‘The said overseers have accordingly, from first to last, superintended the 
affairs of the college ; having taken care, while a general liberty was allowed for 
Christians of different denominations to send their children thither, and the 
rights of conscience were duly preserved, that the rules, laws, and orders of the 
society should be such as tended to promote substantial learning and good 
religious principles and morals, in conformity to the generous, pious and erten- 
sive views of the government in its establishment, viz. “the education of the 
youth of this country in knowledge and godliness,” as expressed in the college 
charter before referred to. And the said overseers have, from time to time, 
interested themselves in all the important concerns of the college ; using their 
endeavors that the true designs of this institution might be answered, and guard- 
ing against whatever had an apparent tendency to counteract and defeat them. 

‘In conformity to which laudable example, as well as to the nature of the 
trust reposed in us by the government, we think ourselves obliged, by all lawful 
and honorable means, to promote the interests of said college, and to prevent, 
as far as in us lies, any thing which would certainly, or very probably, be detri- 
mental toit. And we are humbly of opinion, that in the capacity of overseers, 
we not only may with the utmost propriety, but are in duty bound, as far as 
decency will allow, to appear in opposition to any proposal, which either directly 
interferes with the good of the college in Cambridge, or which, in our appre- 
hension, would be prejudicial to the “ general interests of literature and religion 
in this country.” Neither do we know how to separate the real and proper 
interests of the college from what the government originally declared, and is 
known to be the important end of its establishment. Your Excellency will per- 
mit us further to say, that we were not a little alarmed for the college under our 
care, when we first heard of a proposal for founding a college in the county of 
Hampshire, and of a petition preferred to the government for a charter to that 
end. And it touched us with a very sensible sorrow to understand afterwards, 
when the petition would not pass the General Court, that your Excellency had 
gratified the petitioners, by preparing a charter in his Majesty’s name for the 
purpose aforesaid. 

‘Waving the question of the validity of a charter thus granted and issued, as 
being beside our proper business in this capacity, we take the liberty to declare 
it as our opinion, that the founding of another college in this province would 
not only be quite unnecessary, but really prejudicial to Harvard college and to 
the common interests of learning and religion in the country. And we are further 
of opinion, with all proper deference to your Excellency, that there is no real 
difference between a college and a collegiate school ; and that such an institu- 
tion in the county of Hampshire would be to all intents founding not only a 
real college, but a rival to that at Cambridge ; one whose interests would inter- 
fere very essentially with those of the latter; and consequently, instead of 
being any way subservient or useful, would be highly detrimental to it. 

‘We are also humbly of opinion, that the charter, which your Excellency had 
prepared in order to establish a college in Hampshire, was in fact adapted to 
answer the aforesaid designs and views of those who requested it. For it con- 
stitutes them a body politic with many privileges ; and is, in some respects, a 
more full and ample charter than that of Harvard college ; particularly as it 
allows them to hold lands or other real estate, the annual income of which ma 
be double to that of the lands which the other corporation is permitted to hold. 
There is nothing in this charter which discovers the intention of it to be the 
founding of a college in any respect inferior to the other ; much less preparatory 
and subservient to it. It is indeed intimated in this charter itself, that one rea- 
son for establishing a college in Hampshire county is that the people in those 
parts might not be subjected to the necessity, and to the supposed inconven- 
lence and greater expense of sending their children so far as Cambridge for an 
education ; in which respects it exactly corresponds to the known views of those 
in whose favor said charter was prepared, as to having a real and every way 
sufficient college of their own, to serve that part of the country as Harvard col- 
lege has served the whole. 

‘One college, if well regulated and endowed, we believe, is abundantly suffi- 
cient for this province, considering its extent; and would be much more ser- 
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viceable than two or more, whose interests interfere ; as we think it evident, 
beyond all doubt, that the interests of Harvard college, and of such an one as is 
proposed, would do. It has- indeed been said that the collegiate schools in 
England are rather subservient and useful than prejudicial to the universities 
there, or to the common interests of learning—but the circumstances of this 
province and of the mother country are different, (the latter being very rich 
compared to this country ;) but Queen’s college does not appear by the charter 
to be inferior or preparatory to Harvard college. Nor is the latter yet arrived 
to such maturity, strength and perfection as to be out of danger of receiving 
great prejudice from such a competitor, or rival, as the other might prove. We 
do not mean in point of real excellence in literature, of which we have no rea- 
son to be apprehensive, but in other respects. Particularly, as our college, yet 
in its infant state, is hitherto but meanly endowed and poor, the unhappy conse- 
quences of which are too obvious ; and we think that founding another college 
would be the most probable and effectual way to prevent its being hereafter 
endowed in such a manner as all who desire its prosperity doubtless wish to see 
it. For if such a college as is proposed were founded in Hampshire, it cannot 
be thought that persons living in that part of the country who might be favorers 
of it, in respect of its vicinity, would be willing to bear a part in endowing that 
at Cambridge, whether in a legislative or private capacity. 

‘ Moreover, if another college were founded, as is proposed, yet it cannot be 
reasonably thought that in many years to come the means of education therein 
would be so good as they are already in Harvard college; and no doubt, they 
will be long far inferior. And yet from motives of nearness or novelty, of con- 
venience, or supposed cheapness, or some other, we think it not unlikely that 
after a few years a great proportion of the youth of the province might actually 
be sent thither instead of being sent to Cambridge to be educated ; which would 
not only be a direct, great and manifest prejudice to Harvard college, but con- 
sequently a real injury to the general interests of literature and religion in the 
country. For although more of our youth might thus receive what is usually 
called a liberal education, and which might pass for a good one with many, yet 
we apprehend that this would be a disadvantage, as it would prevent a sufficient, 
though smaller number of our youth being sent to Cambridge, where they would 
unquestionably be much more thoroughly instructed and far better qualified for 
doing service to their country. And the natural consequence hereof would be, 
not only filling many important civil offices, but a great part of our pulpits with 
comparatively ignorant persons, at once to the detriment of the commonwealth, 
and of the churches here established. 

‘Permit us to add, that we apprehend founding a college in Hampshire would 
be a bad and dangerous precedent: as several other counties might, at least 
with as much appearance of reason, demand the like privilege of setting up col- 
leges for themselves. But of what pernicious consequence it would be to go on 
thus multiplying colleges, without having any one well endowed, so fully as to 
answer all the ends of a college, we need not to observe to your Excellency. 
And yet how it could be well avoided, after such a precedent in the case of 
Hampshire, it is not easy for us to conceive. And the sum of what we have 
offered is, that if a new college should be founded agreeably to the charter pre- 
pared, we should then have two colleges in this government, the extent of 
which does not certainly require more than one, and the establishing of another 
would therefore be prejudicial, not only to the prosperity, interests and growth 
of that already established, but to the general interests of learning in the coun- 
try. For by means of their separate interests, and a division of strength, wealth 
and affections of the people, naturally consequent thereon, neither of them 
would be suitably encouraged nor endowed ; whereas one would probably be so, 
if all were happily united in the support and encouragement of it. And this 
one, in our opinion, would far better answer all the valuable ends of a college, 
than two rival seminaries, mutually cramped and kept poor by an opposition of 
interests. 

‘We must entreat your Excellency’s patience a little longer. You have too 
much goodness and candor to impute it to us as a criminal partiality, if we 
highly honor the memory of our forefathers, the first European settlers of this 
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country. And on no one account, their unfeigned piety excepted, is their 
memory more respectable, more venerable to us, than on account of their known 
great regard for learning; their love and strong attachment to which prompted 
them so early, and while they were struggling with unnumbered difficulties, to 
create an establishment for it, even in a wilderness. This they did at a great 
expense for them, considering their circumstances and abilities, however small 
it may seem in any other view; herein probably consulting the welfare of their 
posterity and future ages, rather than their own immediate bevetit. They did 
it with the pleasing hopes that the seminary of learning, of which they then laid 
the foundation, would at length, by the prudent care and the ingenuous liberality 
of successive generations, one day arrive to the dignity and extensive usefulness 
of an university, and become a distinguished ornament of the new world, in 
some measure as the universities of Oxford and Cambridge were of the old. 

‘We devoutly adore the good providence of God, which hath from the begin- 
ning presided over this seminary, and raised up worthy benefactors to it from 
time to time, as well in Europe as America: so that it hath, from its first 
institution, furnished these churches with able and faithful ministers, and the 
commonwealth with worthy members, by whom the important offices in the 
government have been sustained with ability, fidelity and reputation. It is not 
disaffection to your Excellency, but a sense of duty to God, to the college, to 
the government which committed this important trust to us; to the common- 
wealth, to the present and to future generations—this it is, Sir, which prompts 
us in making this remonstrance. And permit us to subjoin, that we never can, 
without the deepest regret and the greatest sorrow, see an institution take 
place, by means of which we are fully persuaded the pious and expensive cares 
of our forefathers and their generous, public-spirited designs will be frustrated ; 
by means of which we shall be split into parties and factions of interfering 
interests, and such as will be particularly prejudicial to the advancement of 
learning ; by means of which the endowment of professorships in the various 
branches will be obstructed, and the so much needed enlargement of the 
buildings of the college probably prevented; by means of which the college 
must decline and languish, instead of flourishing, as we might otherwise expect ; 
by means of which, academical degrees, those needful] aids of learning, will be 
of comparatively little worth or utility ; in a word, by means of which we con- 
ceive a most fatal blow will be given to the interests of learning in this country ; 
and all this at a time when the spirit of learning seemed to be reviving among 
us, and to appear more than it has in some former years; and at atime when, 
from the increase of our numbers and wealth, there was ground to hope that our 
college would soon emerge from its comparatively low and infant state, and 
acquire all the endowments, privileges and dignities of a university.’ 

The benefactors of the college in the time of president Holyoke were James 
Townsend, who gave £500 (old tenor, about £70 Massachusetts currency of 
that day) for the Hollis professor of divinity. Thomas Hutchinson, a merchant 
of Boston, and father of Gov. Hutchinson, gave £300 for the same object. 
Daniel Henchman, Esq. for the benefit of the same professor: Lt. Gov. William 
Dummer, (sometime chief magistrate of the province,) bequeathed £150 sterling 
for the library and the Hollis professors of divinity and mathematics. He was 
also the founder of Dummer academy in Newbury. In 1744, Mrs. Holden 
(widow of Samuel Holden of London, who was also a great friend to New 
England and to Harvard college, and gave much in his lifetime to aid the cause 
of piety and charity*) and her daughters contributed upwards of £400 sterling to 
build a chapel; which was soon after erected, and is still standing, though it 
has not been used as a chapel for many years. Before that period, even fora 
hundred years from the foundation of the college, there was no distinct building 
fora chapel. Public prayers and other religious services (except on the day of 
commencement, which was in the meeting-house) were performed in the library- 





* Mr. Holden was a rich merchant and banker, but a man of elevated and religious sentiments. ‘Shall 
animal nature thirst after suitable refreshments’—he asks in a letter to Rev. Dr. Coleman— ‘and shall not 
rational nature pant after its spiritual perfection? All I desire in life, is to fill up the remainder in thank- 
fulness to God, usefulness to man, and a — meetness for heaven.’ Dr. Coleman was his ready 
almoner, and distributed large sums, in books, &c. for charitable uses in Massachusetts. 
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room, or in commons-hal]. Mr. Henry Flynt and Rev. Dr. Appleton were also 
among the benefactors of the college, though not in very large sums, 

In 1762, the students increasing and the college buildings not being sufficient 
for their accommodation, the corporation and overseers applied to the General 
Court for ineans to erect another edifice; and after some delay it was voted to 
grant £2,000 for the purpose, and soon after £500 more; and when the building 
was finished in 1764, £537 more were voted to meet the balance of accounts, 
presented by the committee, (two of whom were James Bowdoin and James 
Otis.) The rents, as fixed by a committee, amounted to £100. At the sug- 
gestion of president Holyoke, governor Bernard, who was then in the chair, 
gave it the name of Follis-hall, in grateful remembrance of the Hollis family 
in London, three of whom had been generous benefactors of Harvard college. 

Before this new college building was finished, in January 1764, Harvard-hall, 
with all the library and the philosophical apparatus, was destroyed by fire. It 
was then occupied by the General Court, on account of the prevalence of the 
small pox in Boston. The library was the largest in America, and contained 
many valuable and rare volumes, which could not easily be replaced. The 
whole number was upwards of five thousand ; and of these were the holy Scrip- 
tures in almost all languages, with the most approved expositors ancient and 
modern—the whole library of the learned Dr. Lightfoot, including the Targums, 
Talmuds, Rabbins, Polyglot, and other valuable tracts relative to oriental litera- 
ture—the library of Dr. Gale; all the Fathers, Greek and Latin, in their best 
editions—a great number and variety of tracts in defence of revealed religion ; 
sermons by celebrated English divines, both of the Episcopal church and Dis- 
senters; tracts on all branches of polemic divinity—Many volumes, given by 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, in defence of Protest- 
antism and showing the errors of popery ; a vast collection of modern theological 
treatises, given by Dr. Sherlock, bishop of London, by Dr. Hales, F. R.S. and 
Dr. Wilson of London—also a great number of philological tracts; Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman antiquities, and the Greek and Roman classics, presented by 
bishop Berkely—History and biography, both ancient and modern; and a variety 
of political tracts—The transactions of the Royal Society, of the Academy of 
Sciences in France, Acta Eruditorum, Miscellanea Curiosa; the works of New- 
ton, Boyle, and other mathematical treatises—A collection of the most approved 
medical authors—and mathematical instruments, and apparatus for experiments 
in natural philosophy, of great extent and value—‘and all were consumed.’ 
The General Court, on recommendation of the governor, immediately ordered 
that Harvard-hall be rebuilt at the expense of the province. A large committee 
of the overseers and corporation was also appointed to solicit donations of money 
and books. Lt. governor Hutchinson, Rev. Dr. Sewall, Rev. Mr. Eliot, Rev. Dr. 
Chauncy, professor Winthrop, and Rev. Dr. Cooper, were members of it. Ap- 
plications were soon made to opulent and generous men in England, who gave 
very liberally towards the above purposes. Governor Bernard, Hon. Thomas 
Hubbard, William Greenleaf, Rev. Mr. Barnard of Marblehead, Hon. Azor 
Orne, Hon. James Bowdoin, It. governor Hutchinson, Andrew Oliver, John Han- 
cock, Benjamin Pickman and Son, Isaac Royall, Nicholas Boylston, president 
Holyoke, Epes Sargent, and Thomas Saunders of Gloucester, were also donors 
at this time: all amounting to £1,500. The province of New Hampshire gave 
£300 sterling, by recommendation of governor Wentworth. Rev. East Aptherp 
collected seven hundred volumes in England for the library, and Jasper Mauduit, 
agent of the province in England, procured £300 from the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in New England, which was expended for books, to more than 
a thousand volumes. To whom may be added, as generous donors to the college, 
at this period, Israel Mauduit, archbishop of York, Rev. Dr. Harris, Rev. Dr. 
Lardner, Mr. Nathaniel Neal, Dr. Fothergill, governor Pownall, Richard Jackson, 
Thomas Wibird, archbishop Secker, Thomas Hollis; the amount given by Mr. 
Hollis was great, and justly entitles him to be named with his uncle, who, nearly 
half a century before, had so generously endowed two professorships, and given 
largely to the college in other ways. Among the very valuable books given by 
Thomas Hollis (second) at this time, were Stephens’s Thesaurus, and Walton’s 
Polyglot Bible, containing a dedication to king Charles II., and originally given 
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by the author to the earl of Clarendon. This Mr. Hollis gave during his life, 
and at his death, £2,000 sterling. He was a zealous and active friend of liberty, 
religion and learning; and it was a just eulogy of his biographer, who said of 
him, ‘that in his death, liberty lost her champion, humanity her treasurer, and 
charity her steward.’ 

At this period, and during the whole term of the presidency of Mr. Holyoke, 
the overseers appear to have been particularly attentive and studious of pro- 
moting the usefulness and reputation of the college; and yet the terms of 
admission were not raised, nor were they so high as for the last thirty years. 
For admission, only a part of Virgil, part of Cicero’s Orations, and some of the 
books of the Greek Testament, were required to have been read; with abilit 
to translate English into Latin; but Ciceronean elegance was not expected. 
The text-books for the undergraduates have been before mentioned. Elocution 
and oratory were more cultivated in the latter part of president Holyoke’s time, 
than had been previously the practice; and this was by the recommendation 
of the overseers: it was also required to translate English into Latin, and vice 
versa; with a view to improve the scholars in the knowledge of both these 
languages. It is remarkable that the study of the English language was not 
more attended to and required. But the grammatical knowledge of English 
was not made necessary in order to admission into the college, nor distinctly 
taught till within the last fifty years. Perhaps it was believed, that by making 
good Latin scholars, the English language and grammar would of course be 
correctly understood. 

The first declamations on the days of visitation by the overseers, or exhi- 
bitions, as they are now called, were about the year 1765, or 1766, and during 
the presidency of Mr. Holyoke. A still greater and more important change 
took place about this period, in the mode of instructing the students. It had 
been the practice for a tutor to take a class and to instruct it in all branches of 
collegiate learning. It was now ordered that one tutor should teach the Latin 
language, and should instruct the classes in rotation; that another should teach 
the Greek language; another logic, metaphysics and ethics; and another, 
geography, mathematics, astronomy and natural philosophy. ‘The scholars 
were required to attend recitations before the tutors three times a day, on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays; and once a day, on Friday 
and Saturday ; to be instructed in elocution, composition in English, and rhetoric. 
Lectures were also given every week by the professors in theology, mathe- 
matics, and Hebrew; usually one lecture from each, in public, for all the classes, 
and private ones for a separate class. 

Edward Wigglesworth succeeded his father of the same name in 1765, as 
Hollis professor of sacred theology, and continued in that station twenty-six 
years—but part of that time he was only professor emeritus. His health was 
very poor for several of the last years of his life, which often prevented the 
regular discharge of his duties in the college. He was a good scholar, and well 
acquainted with ecclesiasticai history and the different systems of Christian 
theology. As a teacher, he was faithful and impartial; and imparted much 
information by his lectures, both public and private. In his theological views 
he was enlightened and liberal. His principal text-book was Doddridge’s 
Theological Lectures. His successor, Rev. Dr. Tappan, was a more popular 
instructor. 

President Holyoke died in 1769, and was succeeded by Rev. Samuel Locke, 
who remained in office only about three years. He had a high reputation 
as a scholar, and was a popular preacher. But he committed an act of great 
immorality, according to the Christian code, which gave a deep wound to the 
reputation of the college, and overwhelmed his particular friends with grief and 
mortification. He retired from the presidency at the close of the year 1773; 
and Rev. Samuel Langdon of Portsmouth was soon after chosen to succeed 
him, at about the age of fifty-four. President Locke was a much younger man, 
Dr. Langdon was reputed a good classical scholar, and a man of genera) litera- 
ture, but most conversant with theological and ecclesiastical subjects. The term 
of his presidency was also short; and in six years he resigned the office, as in 
his government he did not manifest all that judgment and firmness, which are 
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requisite for one in so difficult and responsible a station. Dr. Langdon was a 
man of piety and of an amiable, charitable spirit; as a preacher, he was always 
acceptable ; and after leaving the office of president, he was several years the 
regular pastor of the church in Hampton Falls, New Hampshire. 

To president Langdon succeeded Rev. Joseph Willard, pastor of the church 
in Beverly, in 1781, who presided over the university twenty-three years, with 
a high reputation, as a man of learning, of piety, and of great fidelity. He 
had been a tutor in the college about six years, four of which he was a fellow 
of the corporation. Mr. Willard was a hard student, and the learning he t, 
acquired was varied and profound. He excelled in mathematics, and in the 7 
Greek and Latin languages. In theology he read much, and not without re- 
flection. In his opinions he was independent and liberal, and ranked with the 
moderate Calvinists of his day. He was wedded to no particular human system 
of divinity—but with the true spirit of a Protestant, he examined the creeds of all 
sects, and made the Bible his only standard. He seemed studiously to avoid 
controversy in his discourses; they were of a practical nature; and yet he was 
a true evangelical preacher. He considered the gospel a divine revelation ; and 
all his tenets, arguments, doctrines, and exhortations, were grounded in and 
derived from this gracious and glorious dispensation. He believed that grace 
and truth, emphatically and pre-eminently, came by Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Messiah of the Jews, and the Christ (the anointed) of the Gentiles; and that it 
was a true doctrine, and worthy of all acceptation, that he came into the world 
to teach, convert and save sinners through his sufferings and death. And his 
general language therefore was, ‘To whom else shall we go, but to Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, who has the words of eternal life.’ 

The publications of president Willard were numerous and valuable. His 
sermons are sensible, serious and practical; and his mathematical tracts dis- | 
cover his successful study of the abstruse subjects on which he wrote. Several 
of these may be found in the volumes of transactions of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. He was a great Greek scholar, and prepared a grammar 
for that rich and copious language ; but whether it was ever published, is not 
now recollected.* President Willard had the reputation of great integrity and 
probity as well as piety; and though in manners apparently stern and forbidding, 
he possessed the most tender feelings, and his heart was full of human kindness, 
improved by the spirit of true Christian charity and benevolence. He was a 
member of several learned societies in America and in Europe, and had con- 
ferred on him the degrees of S.T. D. and LL. D. He was a sincere friend to 
the university,} and was ever active in advancing its prosperity and usefulness. 

Hon. Paul Dudley, who was educated in Harvard college, and died at an 
advanced age, gave £100 sterling at his death, in 1751, for the purpose of 
paying for lectures, to be delivered, annually, at the university, in defence or 
illustration of natural and revealed religion; on the validity of Presbyterian 
ordination ; and on the errors and corruptions of the church of Rome. Mr. Dud- 
ley was grandson of the first Gov. Dudley, and son of Gov. Joseph Dudley. He 
was some time a tutor and a fellow of the corporation, though his name is not 
on the separate list of socii or tutores. He was many years a judge of the 
superior court, and six years the first justice of that high judicial tribunal. He 
left this sum, he says in his will, ‘as a poor thank-offering to God from his 
unworthy servant, for his many and great mercies to him in his education in 
that college.’{ President Holyoke delivered the first of these lectures in 1755. 
Rey. John Barnard of Marblehead delivered the second, on the subject of 














* In 1793, the writer of this article examined the MS. by request of the author. The impression he 
received was favorable, but contidence was wanting to induce him to be a critic in this case. 


t There appears not to be any particular formal act making Harvard college a university. The legal 
and technical title is Harvard college. But it is now, and has for thirty or forty years past been often 
called a university. And it seems proper now to give it this name, as the professors and teachers are very 
numerous, and all the sciences and all branches of literature are now taught in the institution. It wil 
more justly deserve the appellation, however, when the funds will allow (if they do not already) the 
indigent, who give evidence uf ability aud of a love of learning, to be there educated without expense for 
tuition, rooms, or the use of books. And it is hoped the time will soon come when such an arrangement 
may be made. 


} Judge Dudley received his first degree in 1690, when he was only fifteen years of age. 
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revealed religion, when he was seventy-five years of age. This lecture has 
been continued to the present time, and has been an occasion for the display 
of much learning, illustrative of the great doctrines of natural and revealed 
religion; and in defence of the Congregational and Presbyterian mode of 
ordination to the office of a Christian minister. ‘The errors and corruptions of 
the Romish church were ingeniously detected and justly censured by the inde- 
pendent Dr. Mayhew, that great advocate of civil and religious liberty, and 
formidable enemy of all spiritual domination, deceit and hypocrisy. And if 
there is any thing in the signs of the times, it may soon be necessary again to 
vindicate the cause of Protestantism, and to point out the gross errors and 
unjust assumptions of the Roman pontiff and his busy emissaries. 

Associated with president Willard for several years as instructors in the 
university, were Rev. Dr. Tappan, as professor of divinity, and Rey. Dr. 
Pearson, as professor of Hebrew and other oriental languages. ‘The Jatter also 
taught the English language, and gave instruction in English composition. 
Professor Pearson possessed a strong and discriminating mind, and ranked 
among the first scholars of his time. Dr. Tappan was a very popular preacher, 
and his fidelity in the sacred office which he held was admitted by every one. 
His preaching might justly be styled evangelical ; but it was not in a censorious 
or exclusive spirit; and he cherished a ministerial and Christian intercourse 
with those from whom he differed somewhat in his theological sentiments. 

President Willard was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Webber, in 1806, who died 
in four years after he was elected. Mr. Webber was a tutor in the college two 
years; he was then settled in the ministry a short time, being soon chosen 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy; and he held the professor’s 
chair till he was appointed president. He was reputed a good classical scholar, 
but excelled as a mathematician. He devoted almost his whole time to study, 
and his literary acquirements were respectable. No public man could be more 


‘resolute in the discharge of his duty, but his deportment was less courteous and 


bland than that of his successor. He died almost in the meridian of life, being 
about fifty-one, greatly lamented as a friend to good learning, to the university 
and to religion. He was succeeded, in 1810, by Rev. Dr. John Thornton 
Kirkland, minister of the New South church in Boston; who continued in office, 
with distinguished reputation both as an elegant and general scholar, till want 
of health induced him to resign, in 1828. Soon after his resignation, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy was elected president, and is still at the head of this ancient and re- 
spectable institution. 

The principal benefactors of the university for the last thirty years, were 
John Alford,* Samuel Dexter, Samuel Eliot, Abiel Smith, Nicholas Boylston, 
Benjamin Count Rumford, Samuel Shapleigh, John McLean, Samuel Parkman, 
Israel] Thorndike, Hon. Christopher Gore, and Wm. H. Eliot. 

Mr. Dexter made a liberal donation for a lecturer in sacred literature. The 
late Rev. Mr. Buckminster of Boston, was the first lecturer; and he was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Dr. Channing. Mr. Eliot founded a professorship of Greek 
literature, and Edward Everett, the present governor of the commonwealth, 
was the first professor. Mr. Smith founded a professorship of the French 
and Spanish languages and literature, and also of polite literature—and George 
Ticknor was the first professor.t Mr. Boylston appropriated his donation for a 
professor of rhetoric and oratory, and the chair was first occupied (for a few 
years, viz. from 1806 to 1809) by Hon. J. Q. Adams, late President of the United 
States. Count Rumford, who was a native of the county of Middlesex, and 
afterwards resided many years in England, and other parts of Europe, founded 
a professorship on ‘the practical application of the sciences to the arts of life. 
Dr. Jacob Bigelow was the first professor. 





* Mr. Alford of Charlestown, in 1762, bequeathed large sums for pious and charitable uses, to be appro- 
priated at the discretion of his executors. Part of his estate was given to the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel amoug the Indians, &c. A large sum was given to Harvard university, for the support of a professor 
ra ‘ Natural religion, moral philosophy, and civil polity.” But this professorship was not established till 

ately. 

t There have been teachers of the French and Spanish languages in the university more than fifty years. 
The first was Hon. Albert Gallatin. 
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During the presidency of Dr. Willard, and as early as 1783, lectures were 
given in the university, on anatomy and surgery, on chemistry, and on the 
theory and practice of medicine. ‘The first professors were John Warren, 
Aaron Dexter and Benjamin Waterhouse. Funds had been previously given, 
in part support of these professors, by William Erving, Ezekiel and Abner 
Hersey, and Mrs. Esther Sprague. The medical school has had a high repu- 
tation, and the number of students in that department has much increased since 
the establishment was made. The lectures are now delivered in Boston to the 
medical students. 

There is now a law school at Cambridge connected with the university, and 
the professors are supported in part by donations from Hon. Isaac Royall and 
Hon. Nathan Dane. 

A professor of natural history was appointed in 1805, and supported by sub- 
scription; and at the same time a spacious botanical garden was prepared, to 
be under the direction of the professor, and for the benefit of such as should 
attend to that study. William D. Peck was the first professor in this de- 
partment. 

Besides the president, the officers, professors and teachers in the university, 
at present, are the professor of divinity ; of mathematics and natural philosophy ; 
two of law; five of medicine, anatomy, chemistry and of the application of 
science to the useful arts; of rhetoric and oratory; of Hebrew and other 
oriental languages; of Greek literature; of the Latin language; also, in- 
structors of natural, intellectual and moral philosophy ; of French and Spanish ; 
of the German language; of elocution; of Latin and Greek and Hebrew; and 
in the theological department, there are professors of pulpit eloquence and the 
pastoral care; and of biblical literature. 

The library consists of upwards of 48,000 volumes. The number of students 
in a class has of late years generally been from fifty-five or sixty, to eighty. 
The whole number of alumni from 1642 to 1836, inclusive, is 5,385, 1,378 of 
which have been clergymen. The whole number living in 1836, was 1,868, and 
316 were clergymen.* The college buildings are Harvard-Hall, or Chapel, 
containing two large public rooms on lower story, and two in second, appro- 
priated for a library ; (but they are not large enough for the proper arrangement 
of the books; and a new building is soon to be erected for that particular 
purpose, from a donation made by the late Gov. Gore, deceased ;) Massachusetts- 
Hall, built in 1722; Holden-Chapel, built in 1755; Hollis-Hall, built in 1764; 
Stoughton-Hall, built in 1805; Holworthy, in 1811; and College-Hall, con- 
taining a chapel, dining and lecture-rooms, much later. 

On comparing the present state of the college with that of fifty years ago, 
if dependence may be placed on written or traditional and verbal accounts, 
it must be admitted that there has been a great improvement both as to its 
literary and moral character. The manners of the young have indeed improved 
within that period, and society has generally improved in many respects. At 
the close of the revolutionary war, in 1783, and for several years after, the 
moral deportment of youth was not so correct as at a former, or at the present 
period. The discipline of the college was perhaps less strict, and too much 
time was allowed for leisure and relaxation. Two days in the week, Friday 
and Saturday, were not sufficiently occupied by study and recitations; and 
pecuniary mulcts often atoned for idleness and inattention. The time is now 
more fully occupied in study; greater literary attainments are required for 
admission into college than formerly; and greater advances are consequently 
made in literature and science, while in the university—fines do not now satisfy 
for literary delinquency ; and those who are idle or dissipated are wholly dis- 
missed, or placed in a situation favorable to close application and to literary 
progress. The condition of society is far better than formerly ; and none now 
— are habitually indolent or grossly and publicly immoral, can hope for its 

onors. 

In 1824, a committee of the board of overseers proposed several inquiries to 





* Formerly, no clergymen were chosen into the board of overseers but those of the Congregational 
order. By an amendment of the constitution of Massachusetts, in 1820, such restriction no longer exists. 
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those engaged in the immediate instruction and government of the students; 
which were promptiy answered ; and by the answers returned it appears, ‘that 
the terms for admission have been raised since 1803; and that now (besides 
Tully, Virgil, the Greek Testament, Latin Grammar, and composition, formerly 
required,) arithmetic, Sallust,Greca Minora Collectanea, geography, ancient and 
modern, and algebra, are necessary: That the ages of those who have been 
matriculated, for seventy years past, have been very gencrally between 16 and 
17 ; in 1753, however, the average was 15: That the examinations for admis- 
sion are strict and thorough—that persons not belonging to the university are 
admitted, by consent of the president, to the lectures given by the professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, of the Rumford professor of anatomy, of 
chemistry, of natural history and of law: these are not numerous—that the 
senior class have the option of attending chemistry, or fluxions, and the junior 
class, Hebrew, or French, Latin and Greek, and mathematics—that the aggre- 
gate number of lessons and exercises have increased in most branches, within 
twenty years [then] last past—that the study of mathematics is greater than 
formerly; exercises in fluxions and in chemistry are also now required—that 
Stewart’s Elements, and a treatise on political economy are studied—that the 
public lectures are more numerous than formerly—that the literary character of 
the students may be judged of from the examinations, but better from private 
recitations—that honors and rewards consist of the assignment of parts at com- 
mencement and exhibitions, of a present of books from the immediate govern- 
ment; of premiums to the writers of the best essays, and to the best speakers— 
that allowances to indigent students are with a joint regard to scholarship and 
moral character—that meetings of parties and clubs for festive purposes have 
much decreased of late years—and that some good effects have resulted from 
sumptuary laws, restraining the extravagance in dress, &c.—that negligence 
or deficiency in recitations are considered as censurable as absence—that by 
virtue of a late law, several students had been dismissed for general character, 
after due means had been used for their reformation; especially, is licen- 
tiousness punished by exclusion from the college—that the annual charge for 
instruction had increased from 1807 to 1817, from forty to fifty-six dollars; and 
that before 1807, it was usually only twenty dollars, which is accounted for by 
the increased number of teachers and professors. A great part of this charge 
is remitted to meritorious, indigent scholars—that students in theology, in 
number from twelve to twenty, are assisted, and some of them receive $130 
and $150 a year, derived from various donations, but chiefly from annual sub- 
scriptions of the Theologicel Society—that about one-fourth or one-fifth part of 
all the students in the university receive pecuniary aid to meet the expenses of 
their education—that a quarter part of the liberal allowance of the State (in 
1814, for ten years, of $10,000,) being $2,500 a year, was appropriated for the 
benefit of indigent scholars—that since that allowance has ceased, nearly 
$3,000 are applied to assist those who are in necessitous circumstances—and 
that these beneficiaries are generally among the best scholars, and of the most 
correct moral deportment.’ 

The books read and studied are mentioned in the statement above referred 
to; and are as follow.—The studies of the freshman class, are Coll. Greca 
Majora, Livy, Horace, H. Grotius de Veritate Rel. Christ, Excerpta Latina, 
Geometry, Algebra, Roman Antiquities, Rhetorical Grammar, Lowth’s English 
Grammar, declamations. Sophomore class—Coll. Greca Majora, Excerpta La- 
tina, Geometry and Algebra, Cicero de Oratore, Analytic Geometry, Blair’s 
Lectures, History, ancient and modern, Logic, Stewart’s Elements, declamation 
and composition. Junior class—Stewart continued, Homer’s [liad, Juvenal, 
Persius and Tacitus, Paley’s Evidences, Hebrew, Greek Testament, Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, Brown on the Philosophy of the Mind, Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy, Analytic geometry, topography, declamations, forensic disputes, 
themes weekly. Those who do not choose to study Hebrew, attend to mathe- 
matics, Latin or French. Senior class—Brown’s Lectures, Paley’s Moral Phi- 
losophy, analytic geometry, topography, nautical astronomy, surveying, flux- 
ions, chemistry, political economy, Federalist, 2 vols., Butler’s Analogy of natural 
and revealed religion, declamations, themes, forensics. 
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The vacations in a year are several weeks Jess than formerly ; including some 
public days, when the scholars were not obliged to attend recitations, they 
were twenty-two weeks ; they are now ten, with parts of some public days also, 

According to a late exhibit of the treasurer of the college, it appears that the 
income for 1836 was fully equal to the expenditures, except that of a new hall 
for the library, but for which Mr. Gore’s dunation is almost sufficient. But 
in this estimate, it is presumed, the sums received for rent and for tuition are 
included. Balance on hand, in August, 1835, $10,550, and bills due, $8,000, 
which, with income from August, 1835, to August, 1836, amounted to $208,700, 
and the disbursements were $208,700. Exclusive of law and theological depart- 
ments, the salaries amount to $38,850, and the income, from tuition-tax and funds 
for the purpose, $46,386. Receipts over what was paid out, $7,527. The property 
and estate of the university estimated at $180,000, exclusive of library, and 
other things which yield no-income. Library fund, $6,000. Theological fund, 
$37,350. Law, $23,000. Funds for assisting indigent scholars, $41,700; and 
in reversion, $20,000. Funds for immediate use of the college, $450,865. 
Funds for reserved use of college, $228,400. 

It would be difficult, perhaps invidious, to name particularly the most eminent 
characters, whether of statesmen or theologians, who have been educated in the 
university. The list would be a very long one, and still might be imperfect. 
The number there educated,* and their usefulness in society, by means of the 
learning acquired in this seminary, have been such as fully to answer the 
expectations and hopes of the worthy and pious founders. Their chief design 
was to fit young men to be useful in church and state; to be preachers and 
advocates of Christianity in its primitive purity ; and legislators, judges and 
defenders of civil liberty, in this growing republic. Their high object has been 
richly attained. It should be matter of sincere gratitude to God, who put it into 
the hearts of the first settlers of New England to found an institution of learning ; 
and the memory of the great and good men there educated, who have been lights 
of the churches and pillars of civil society, should be respectfully cherished. 
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WHO HAVE BEEN GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, SINCE THE FOUNDATION OF 
THAT INSTITUTION. 





By John Farmer, 
Cor. See’ry of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 





[Continued from page 234. ] 


Note.—The year they were graduated, is prefixed to each person at the beginning of the several Memoirs. 





GERSHOM BULKLEY. 


1655. GrersHom BuLKLEy, son of Rev. Peter Bulkley, and half-brother of Rev. John 
Bulkley, (see Amer. Quar. Reg. vol. viii. 180,) was born at Concord, Massachusetts, in 
December, 1636. His mother, Grace Chitwood, daughter of Sir Richard Chitwood, was 
a lady highly accomplished, and of superior education, as some of her writings, which 
are extant, fully show. At the age of fourteen, he entered Harvard college, and was 
xraduated before he completed his nineteenth year. He probably studied with his 
father, or his brother Edward, who was for some years the minister of Marshfield. He 





_* The whole number from 1642 to 1836, inclusive, is 5,385; of which 1,378 have been clergymen, being & 
little more than one fourth. This is exclusive of those who have received honorary degrees, or who were 
admitted ad eundem. 
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received a call to settle in New London, which he accepted, and was ordained about 
1658, succeeding the Rev. Richard Blinman. The next year he lost his venerable father, 
and his mother removed to his habitation at New London. He remained at that place 
until 1666, when he was dismissed, and was succeeded in 1670 by Rev. Simon Brad- 
street. 

Having removed to Weathersfield, he was installed in 1666, as successor of Rev. John 
Russell, who had removed to Hadiey, Massachusetts. In 1677, he was succeeded by 
Rev. Joseph Rowlandson, who had been driven from Lancaster by the destruction of that 
place by the Indians. After this, Mr. Bulkley having pursued a course of medical studies, 
became one of the most distinguished physicians and surgeons in Connecticut. In this 
capacity he was sometimes called to take part in the Indian wars, particularly in 1676, 
when he was appointed surgeon of the troops raised by that colony, and placed under the 
command of Major Talcott. The next year, while the party to which he was attached 
was in pursuit of the enemy, he was attacked by a number of Indians, near Wachusett 
hill in Massachusetts, and received a wound in his thigh. 

After a life of benevolent and useful efforts, he died at Weathersfield, 2 December, 
1713, aged 77 years. The Boston News Letter states his age at 78. On his monument, 
I ain informed, there is the following inscription : 

** He was honorable in his descent; of rare abilities, extraordinary industry, excellent 
learning, master of many languages, exquisite in his skill in divinity, physic, and law, 
and of a most exemplary and Christian life. In certam spem beata resurrectionis 
repositus.”” 

Mr. Bulkley was married 24 October, 1659, to Sarah Chauncy, daughter of president 
Chauncy. She was born at Ware, England, 13 June, 1631. Their sons were Peter, 
born in Concord, and who was lost at sea in early life; Charles, who settled at New 
London ; Edward, who was of Weathersfield; and John, graduate of Harvard college, 
1699, who was the minister of Colchester, Connecticut. He was father of the Hon. John 
Bulkley, an eminent physician, and a judge of the supreme court of Connecticut. The 
numerous and respectable families, bearing the name of Bulkley in Connecticut and New 
York, have all descended from Edward and John. Stephen Bulkley, Esq., one of the 
grandsons of Edward, acquired a fortune in Charleston, South Carolina, and a few years 
since purchased the estate in Hartford, on which the celebrated “ charter oak”’ is situated. 
Rev. Gershom Bulkley had several daughters. Hubbard, Indian Wars, (\st edit.) 77. 
Trumbull, Hist. of Conn. 1, 310, 346, 461, 492. Shattuck, Hist. of Concord, 160, 241. 


ELEAZAR MATHER. 


1656. ExLeazar Martner, son of Rev. Richard Mather, and brother of Rev. Samuel 
Mather, (see Amer. Quar. Reg. vol. viii. p. 130,) was born at Dorchester, Mass., 13 May, 
1637. “ Having,” in the language of his nephew, Dr. C. Mather, “ passed through his 
education in Harvard college, and having by the living and lively proofs of a renewed 
heart, as well as a well-instructed head, recommended himself unto the service of the 
churches, the church of Northampton became the happy owner of his talents.” He was 
invited by the people of that place in June, 1658, to preach on probation. He continued 
to preach there three years, and was then ordained 23 June, 1661. By his church and 
congregation and his brethren of the profession, he was admired as a man of talents, of 
exalted piety, and of distinguished zeal in the service of Christ. He died in the midst of 
his labors, 24 July, 1669, aged 32. He survived his father only three months and two 
days. A volume collected from his manuscripts, was published by his brother Increase, 
in 1671, under the following title, ‘‘ Serious Exhortations to the present and succeeding 
generation in New England, earnestly calling upon them all to endeavor that the Lord’s 
gracious presence may be continued with posterity, being the substance of the four last 
sermons preached at Northampton, by the Rev. Eueazar Martner.” The last entry 
in a diary which he kept of his experiences, is given in the Magnalia, i. 413. His wife 
was the only daughter of Rev. John Warham, of Windsor, Conn., and by her who after- 
wards became the wife of his successor, Rev. Solomon Stoddard, he had an only daughter, 
who was married to Rev. John Williams of Deertield, and was inhumanly massacred by 
the Indians, 2 March, 1704, while on her march to Canada, with her husband and other 
prisoners. His son, Warham Mather, graduated at Harvard college in 1685, was a 
preacher, but was not settled in the ministry. Mather, Magnalia, i. 12, 413, 414. Ihid, 
Remarkables of Dr. Increase Mather, 66, 73,74. Williams, Hist. Sketch of North- 


ampton, 16, 19. 
INCREASE MATHER, D. D. 


1657. Increase Maruer, D. D., of whom one of his successors * in our days has 
said, “* whether you consider the extraordinary honors that attended him while living, or 





* Rev. Dr. H. Ware, Jr. in his History of the Old North and New Brick churches, p. 14. 
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the general sentiment which has followed his memory, or consult the writings he has left 
behind him, you will pronounce hiin a man richly endowed by nature, richly furnished 
by education, and deservedly numbered with the most pious, learned, and useful men of 
New England,” seems to deserve a more extended memoir, than any of the sons of Har- 
vard which preceded him. I was about making an abridgment of the ‘* Remarkables” of 
him, by his son Cotton Mather, when I found a very excellent memoir, derived princi- 
pally from that work, and written by the late Benjamin Pierce, Esq., and inserted in his 
history of Harvard college. 1 shall make use of this, to which will be added such other 
facts and observations as | have collected from other sources. 

He was the youngest son of Rev. Richard Mather, and was born at Dorchester, Mass., 
21 June, 1639. His name was given to him with a pious reference to “increase of every 
sort, wherewith God favored the country, about the time of his nativity.” His mother 
used to tell him when he was a child, that there were only two things that she desired 
God to give him, grace and learning. ‘ Child,” said she, “if God make thee a good 
Christian and a good scholar, thou hast all thy mother ever asked for thee.” Among her 
instructions to him, as he grew up, she particularly inculeated the lesson of diligence, and 
often put him in mind of these words: “ Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He 
shall stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean men.” (Remarkables of Dr. I. 
Mather, p. 1-5.) 

** He entered Harvard college at the age of twelve years. When the year arrived, in 
which he was to take bis bachelor’s degree, an order, for some reason or other, was 
procured requiring certain classes, of which this was one, to be detained there a large 
part of a year longer than the usual time. This was so much resented, that seventeen of 
the students left the college without a degree. Young Mather’s father was exceedingly 
dissatisfied, as were others of the overseers, with this measure; but his connection with 
the college was nevertheless continued ; and in 1656, he proceeded Bachelor of Arts. 
In his exercise at commencement, he combated Aristotle’s philosophy, then prevalent in 
the schools. President Chauncy, not relishing the * Ramzan strains, in which our young 
disputant was carrying on his thesis,’ would have stopped him ; but the famous Mr. Mitch- 
el interposed, ‘ Pergat queso, nam doctissime disputat.’ : 

“The year after he left college, on his birth-day, and when only eighteen years old, he 
preached his first sermon, in which he gave promise of future eminence. About this 
tine a letter was received from his eldest brother, Rev. Samuel Mather, one of the prin- 
cipal ministers in Dublin, encouraging his going to that place; and having a strong incli- 
nation for it himself, he obtained the consent of his father, and sailed for England on the 
3d of July, 1657. From England he proceeded to Dublin, where by advice of his brother, 
he entered his name in Trinity college, and proceeded Master of Arts, with a high 
reputation, 24 June, 1658, three years after he was entitled to his first degree, and 
when he was only nineteen years old. A fellowship was offered him, but he did not 
accept it. 

‘* He was invited to several places in Ireland and England ; went to Great Torrington, 
in Devonshire, and there preached for some time to a numerous assembly and with great 
acceptance. He passed one month with his brother, Nathaniel Mather, who was an 
admired preacher at Barnstable. 

‘His subsequent residence was principally in the island of Guernsey, where he was 
chaplain to the English garrison; but being at length required to adopt the service of the 
church of England, or leave the island, he chose this part of the alternative and returned 
to England. He remained about four months at Weymouth and Dorchester, and preached 
in many places without any compensation. A living of £400 a year was offered him, if 
he would conform and read the common-prayer, but this he rejected. Other opportuni- 
ties which were afforded him, either to remain in England, or to travel with gentlemen 
on the continent, being declined or frustrated, and the times growing more and more un- 
favorable for the Dissenters, he concluded, contrary to his former expectations, to return 
to this country. He arrived at his father’s house in Dorchester, in September, 1661, 
more than four years from the time of his first leaving it to sail for England. 

“Invitations now came to him from ‘as many places as there are signs for the sun in 
the zodiac.” The first winter after his arrival, he preached alternately at the North 
Church in Boston, and with his father in Dorchester; but afterwards confined his ser- 
vices to the church in Boston; though it was not until 1664, that he was prevailed upon 
to be settled. He was ordained on the 27th of May that year. Mr. Mayo held the office 
of pastor at this time, and he and Mr. Mather continued laboring together unti! the year 
1670, when the infirmities of the former tmade it necessary for his ministry to cease. 
Three years afterwards, he removed to Barnstable, and there spent the remainder of his 
days with his daughter. After his removal, Mr. Mather held his office alone, until his 
son Cotton was ordained as his colleague, 13 May, 1684. 

** By the direction of the General Court, a synod of the churches was held at Boston, 
in the year 1662, for the purpose chiefly of considering the question, ‘ whu were the sub- 
jects of baptism?’ It was a question which agitated the whole country ; and the decision 
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of the synod, which, under certain restrictions, that rite to be administered to the children 
of those who were not communicants, was ably defended and opposed by a number of 
the leading ministers. Mr. Mather was at first among the opposers of the synod, and 
employed his pen against its proceedings; but he afterwards changed his opinion, and 
ingenuously acknowledged himself vanquished by the cogent arguments of Rev. Mr. Mitch- 
el, of Cambridge. 

** Soon after his settlement, his society began to neglect their engagements to him ; 
the consequence of which was, that he suffered greatly from want, and was obliged to 
incur debts, which caused him great disquietude. While writhing under the embarrass- 
ments and mortifications of his situation, he had opportunities to extricate himself from 
his pecuniary difficulties, by removing to other places; but he resisted all the allure- 
ments which were held out to him for quitting his people, from an apprehension that this 
measure, even under such provocations, would injure the cause of religion; and he was 
rewarded for his patience and perseverance by an alteration in his circumstances, which, 
in that respect, left him nothing afterwards to desire; so that, whatever he was at any 
time called upon to do, or wherever to go, he continued the happy pastor of the same 
flock as long as he lived.” 

In the year 1674, the General Court having permitted the establishment of a printing- 
press, ‘‘ elsewhere than at Cambridge,” Rev. Thomas Thacher and Rev. Increase Mather 
of Boston, were added to the former licensers. 

In the autumn of 1679, a period of great public distress and anxiety, another synod was, 
on motion of Mr. Mather, convened at Boston, called the reforming synod. It met 
again in the ensuing spring. A powerful excitement was produced by the proceedings of 
these ineetings on the subject of morals and religion, for the neglect of which, the country 
was then believed to be suffering the vengeance of offended Heaven. The part which 
Mr. Mather took on these occasions, corresponded to the advice which the Apostle Eliot 
had given him several years before: “‘ Brother,” said this venerable man, “ the Lord hath 
blessed you with a leading spirit, as he did Mr. Mitchel, who had gone unto him. I pray, 
brother, lead us in our meetings; bring forward as much good in them as you can.” 

“To the honor of religiun, its best friends are the foes of ignorance; and multitudes, il- 
lustrious for their piety, have been foremost in the cultivation of human learning. Mr. 
Mather was one of that class. About this time, ‘he formed a philosophical society of 
agreeable gentlemen, who met once a fortnight, for a conference upon improvements in 
natural philosophy, and additions to the stores of natural history.” From their collections, 
the work of a learned professor at Leyden, was enriched with some materials; and com- 
munications were also made to the Royal Society of London; but in consequence of the 
calamitous state of affairs at that period, this society, which was probably the first of the 
kind in America, was not of long duration. 


‘On the death of President Oakes in 1681, the charge of Harvard college was offered . 


by the corporation to Mr. Mather ; and application was made by the overseers to the Old 
North society for his release; but, their consent not being obtained, he declined the 
appointment. He officiated, however, at commencement, and made weekly visits to the 
college, until Dr. John Rogers was chosen to fill the office. After the death of President 
Rogers, he again filled the office of president, being requested by the overseers, 11 June, 
1685, to ‘ take special care of the government of the college, and to act as president till a 
further settlement be orderly made;’ and at length he was settled in it, but without 
relinquishing his connection with the church in Boston; and for several years, he was 
able to discharge with reputation and usefulness the duties of both relations.” 

But all these academic and ecclesiastical occupations were increased, and at length, 
for some years, superseded by other weighty cares of a civil nature. Massachusetts 
having incurred the royal displeasure, was called upon by King Charles the second, to 
surrender to him its charter, and in case of refusal, was threatened with a legal prosecu- 
tion. The people were thrown into the utmost anxiety and alarm. Their ruin seemed 
inevitable ; and all that was left to them was, to decide whether it should be their own 
act or that of the government of England. But were they at liberty to commit this 
political suicide? Could they without a violation of the laws of Heaven, voluntarily lay 
their rights and privileges at the fect of their sovereign, and cast themselves upon his 
mercy for every thing they held most dear? This question was proposed to Mr. Mather, 
and answered in the negative. He afterwards declared the sajne opinion at a meeting of 
the freemen of Boston, which was convened for the purpose of voting instructions to 
their delegates in the General Court, and which he had been invited to attend. His 
speech on this * case of conscience,” as it shows the spirit and genius of the age, as well 
as of the man, the reader will not be displeased to see at large: “ As the question is now 
stated, whether you wiil make a full submission and entire resignation of your charter 
and the privileges of it unto his Majesty's pleasure, | verily believe, we shall sin against 
the God of heaven, if we vote an affirmative unto it. The Scripture teacheth us other- 
wise. We know what Jephthah said, That which the Lord our God hath given, shall we 
not possess it? And though Naboth rana great hazard by the refusal, yet he said, 
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God forbid that I should give away the inheritance of my fathers. Nor would it be 
wisdom for us to comply. We know David made a wise choice, when he chose to fall 
into the hands of God rather than into the hands of men. If we make a full submission 
and entire resignation to pleasure, we fall into the hands of men immediately. But if we 
do it not, we still keep ourselves in the hands of God; we trust ourselves with his 
providence ; and who knows what God may do tor us? There are also examples before 
our eyes, the consideration whereof should be of weight with us. Our brethren hard by 
us; what have they gained, by being so ready to part with their liberties, but an accel- 
eration of their miseries? And we hear from London, that when it came to, the loyal 
citizens would not make a full submission and entire resignatiun to pleasure, lest their 
posterity should curse them for it. And shall we do such a thing? I hope there is 
not one freeman in Boston, that can be guilty ot it! However, | have discharged my 
conscience in what | have thus declared unto you.” 

“Upon this pungent speech,” says his son Cotton, “ many of the freemen fell into 
tears; and there was a general acclamation, We thank you, Sir! We thank you, Sir ! 
The question was upon the vote carried in the negative, memine contradicente ; and the 
act of Boston had a great influence upon all the country.” 

“Mr. Mather did not give this spirited counsel with impunity. The agents of the 
Court became his inveterate enemies ; base arts were practised to harass and injure him, 
A long letter, containing sentiments offensive to persons in power, was even forged, in 
his name, for that purpose, and directed to a person in Amsterdam. This letter, being 
intercepted, was read before the king and council; and it was proposed to have him 
brought to England for trial and punishment; but a suspicion that the letter was forged, 
or some other cause, saved him from this peril. Sir Lionel Jenkins, who was reflected 
upon in the letter, appears to have taken no further notice of it, than to ask contemptu- 
ously, ‘ whether that star-gazer wrote it,’ alluding to a discourse which Mr. Mather had 
written upon comets. 

** The charter of Massachusetts was annulled ; and New England was committed to the 
arbitrary disposal of a small number of men. at the head of whom was first, the Hon. Jo- 
seph Dudley as president, and afterwards Sir Edmund Andros as governor. They con- 
ducted themselves in the most tyrannical manner. The rights and privileges of the people 
were trampled under foot. Their oppressions became so intolerable, that the principal 
gentlemen of the province determined to send an agent to England, and lay their griev- 
ances before the king himself. Mr. Mather was selected a3 a suitable person for that 
office. 

** As soon as this was known, it gave great alarm to the tyrants; and they determined, 
if possible, to prevent it. Mr. Mather had expressed a suspicion that the notorious Ed- 
ward Randolph was author of the forged letter before mentioned. This obnoxious 
character took this opportunity to prosecute him for defamation ; but, in spite of all his 
artifices, Mather was acquitted. Not deterred by this failure, Randolph sent an officer to 
arrest him again, upon the same charge ; but Mr. Mather being apprised of it, kept upon 
his guard ; changed his dress, when he removed from his house; and at length, with no 
little management, was conveyed on board a ship, which carried him to England in the 
spring of 1688.” 

It would be extending this memoir to too great a length for this work to give a minute 
relation of all the transactions in which he was engaged, during the four years he remained 
abroad in the service of his country. For such an account the reader is referred to the 
Remarkables. Suffice it to say, that ‘he stood before kings;” that he had several 
interviews, first with king James the second, and afterwards with king William and 
queen Mary; that he labored with great assiduity, fidelity, and perseverance; that three 
other persons were associated with him in the agency ; and that a charter was at length 
obtained of king William, which, though it withheld some of the privileges enjoyed under 
the old charter, was more comprehensive in its provisions than that instrument, and, con- 
sidering all circumstances, was perhaps as favorable to the province, as could have been 
reasonably expected. The agents were allowed by the king to nominate a person for the 
first governor under this charter. They nominated their countryman, Sir William Phips, 
who was appointed. Mr. Mather soon afterwards left England, aad arrived at Boston 
with the first royal governor, in the spring of 1692. 

“The new charter was, far from giving entire satisfaction; but it relieved the people 
from the evils they endured or dreaded, secured the most important interests of the 
colony, and was on the whole, so acceptable, that the General Assembly passed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Mather for his faithful and laborious services, and appointed a day of 
solemn thanksgiving for his safe arrival and that of his excellency the governor. 

“ During his residence in England, Mr. Mather did not omit the exercise of his clerical 
functions. He preached often, and with great acceptance. He also availed himself of 
the opportunities, which were afforded tor serving the college. He obtained donations to 
it, and he formed an acquaintance with the excellent Thomas Hollis, of London, and 
seems to have made the first opening for the flood of benefits, which some years after- 
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wards poured in upon it so copiously from that fountain of benevolence. But the princi- 
pal immediate benefit, which the institution owed to his care, was obtained from the 
king. After the colony was deprived of its charter, such doctrines were set up in relation 
to the grants which had been made under it, that fears were entertained for the safety 
of Harvard college; but though there was an occasional interference in its government 
by the royal functionaries, it was not deprived of its property or of its essential rights. 
The friends of the college, however, were anxious that it should be placed on a more 
secure foundation in future; and a provision for that purpose was happily inserted in the 
new charter. 

“In the absence of Mr. Mather, his parochial duties were discharged by his son, 
Cotton Mather, who was his colleague; and ‘the college flourished under the prudent 
government of two tutors, John Leverett and William Brattle, the former of whom was 
afterwards president. For some years he had the title of rector, which was given him 
by Mr. Dudley, who was president of the colony; but it is probable he now resumed 
the appellation of president.’ 

“One of the first steps taken by the friends of the college, after Mr. Mather’s return, 
was to obtain from the general assembly a new act of incorporation, for the purpose of 
giving the college still further security, as well as of enlarging its privileges. Such an 
act was passed June 27, 1692. It was disallowed by the king in council, ‘on the ground 
of its not providing for a visitation of the king by his governor.’ Two other acts were 
passed, One in 1697, and one in 1700, in which the governor and council were made 
visitors; but this was not satisfactory. ‘It is stated that in all these acts the Board of 
Overseers was omitted, and, as a substitution therefor, the number of the corporation 
was enlarged;’ and that ‘in the interval, while the royal signature to these several acts 
was awaited from England, the college was organized upon several of the new plans 
successively.’ 

“Among the powers granted by them, which did not exist or which were not ex- 
ercised, under the former charter, was that of conferring the degree of Doctor. In the 
sane year in which the first of these acts was passed, and while it was in force, the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was bestowed on president Mather. This was the first 
instance of the kind in British America; nor did any other person receive a doctorate 
from Harvard college till seventy-nine years afterwards, when the same degree was 
conferred on Rev. Nathaniel Appleton, of Cambridge. 

“The time of Dr. Mather was now principally devoted to the college. He passed the 
Sabbath with his church in Boston, and visited Cambridge on all the other days of the 
week. His services were assiduous and faithful. The moral and religious instruction 
of the students had his particular attention, and the college appears to have been in a 
flourishing condition while he was at the head. Its numbers increased, and it was 
enriched, in no small degree, by the hand of munificence.”’ 

He had continued in office until 1701, when there was strong evidence that “ there 
were persons of influence in the province, who, for some reason or other, were not 
unwilling that Dr. Mather should retire from the office of president; and in the year 
just mentioned, an order was passed by the General Court, “that no man should act as 
president of the college, who did not reside at Cambridge.” The consequence was, 
that on the 6th of September of the same year, he resigned his office. 

Dr. Mather lived twenty-two years after he resigned the presidency of the college. 
Much of his time was employed in study and the preparation of books for the press. 
His manner of life is thus described by his son: “ In the morning repairing to his study, 
(where his custom was to sit up very late, even until midnight, and perhaps after it,) 
he deliberately read a chapter, and made a prayer, and then plied what of reading and 
writing he had before him. At nine o’clock, he caine down, and read a chapter and 
made a prayer with his family. He then returned unto the tcork of the study. Coming 
down to dinner, he quickly went up again, and begun the afternoon with another 
prayer. Then he went on with the work of the study till the evening. Then with 
another prayer he again went unto his Father; after which he did more at the work of 
study. At nine o’clock, he came down to his family sacrifice. Then he went up again 
to the teork of the study ; and anon he concluded with another prayer ; and so he betook 
himself unto his repose. He commonly spent sixteen hours of the four-and-twenty in 
his laborious hive! being much of Thomas 4 Kempis his mind. JVusquam requiem 
invenio nisi in Libro et in claustro. He was there, some thought even to a fault. 
More of his pastoral visits were wished for.” 

In 1715, a flattering request was made to him by the ministers of the province, to g° 
to England, and carry the address voted by them to his new majesty, king George the 
First, on his accession to the throne, but his advanced age and other circumstances led 
him to decline the appointment. 

Dr. Mather died on the 23d of August, 1723, in the 85th year of his age, and in the 
62d year of his ministry. He had been a preacher sixty-six years. His last days are 
thus described by his son: “ At last he began to fall into the torments of the wheel 
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broken at the cistern: which yet became not intolerable, and forced no ejaculations from 
him, till about three weeks before he died. Under these, about three days before his 
expiration, coming out of a dark minute, he said, Jt is now revealed from Heaven to 
me, that I shall quickly, quickly, quickly be fetch’d away to Heaven, and that I shall 
die in the arms of my son. After this, he kept very much calling for me; till Friday 
the twenty-third of August, 1723, in the morning perceiving the last agonies now 
come upon him, I did what I could after my poor manner that he might be strengthened 
by such quickening words as the lively oracles of our God have provided for such 
occasions. As it grew towards noon, I said unto him, Sir, the messenger is now come 
to tell you, This day shalt thou be in Paradise. Do you believe it, Sir, and rejoice in 
the views and hopes of it? He replied, I do! I do! J do!—and upon these words, he 
died in my arms.” 

There was a post mortem examination of his body, and abundant cause was discovered 
for the torments he had endured the last three weeks of his life. There was found, 
says his son, “ besides a polypus on his bladder, no less than six large stones in it, of 
several uneven shapes, and some of them above an inch [in] diameter, the least of which 
was big enough to make a giant roar.” 

His funeral, which was attended on the seventh day after his death, was “ greater 
than had been seen for any divine, in these (and some travellers at it, said, in any 
other) parts of the world.” Lieutenant-governor Dummer, chief-justice Sewall, the 
president of Harvard college and three of the principal ministers held the pall. One 
hundred and sixty scholars of the college preceded the corpse. Fifty ministers followed 
it, “‘and spectators that could not be numbered.” The sermon at his funeral was de- 
livered by Rev. Thomas Foxcroft, of the First Church, from 2 Chron. xxiv. 15, 16. 
“Immediately after this, the pulpits throughout the country were filled with funeral 
sermons on him. The other united ministers of Boston also successively for nine or 
ten weeks together, with excellent sermons in his own pulpit, after a most agreeable 
and acceptable manner expressed their condolence with his own flock on the sad 
occasion. 

“Dr. Mather’s mental endowments were of a superior order; his learning was 
extensive; his affections were lively and strong; he excelled as a preacher, possessed 
an ardent spirit of devotion, and was diligent, active, and resolute in the discharge of 
the various and important duties, which Providence from time to time assigned him. 
He was a benevolent man; one-tenth, at least, of his income being applied to objects 
of charity. He was a friend to toleration, especially in the latter part of his lite. His 
sentiments on this subject became more liberal as he advanced in age; and he even 
assisted at the ordination in a society of Baptists,—a sect, which, in his younger days, 
he must have been taught to regard with abhorrence; and the conclusion was at length 
established in his mind, that persecution was an unwise and unchristian mode of 
propagating religion. He taintained an habitual seriousness of temper, though on fit 
occasions, he could be pleasant and facetious. His manners were those of a gentleman ; 
and there was a remarkable gravity in his deportment, which commanded the reverence 
of those who approached him. He was not, however, without his weaknesses; but 
they were, for the most part such, as find their apology in the genius and spirit of the 
times in which he lived. 

‘He appears to have been affected quite enough by ungrateful returns for his 
services; and had no very moderate sense of his own importance and merits, as was 

particularly shown in an angry letter which he wrote to governor Dudley in 1708. (See 
1 Coil. Mass. Hist. Soc. iii. 126— 128.) 

“His piety was not untinctured with enthusiasm and credulity. He at times ex- 
perienced strange impressions, or afflations, which he believed to be supernatural, and 
which vented themselves in oracular predictions of coming judgments or mercies. 
These predictions were of course marvellously fulfilled. ‘The strong impression on 
his mind, that the drinking of the mineral waters at a spring in Lynn, then famous 
through the country,’ would be of service to him, at a time when he was in a feeble 
state of health, may not be an instance in point; but several instances are, with great 
particularity, related by his son, whose credulity was at least equal to his father’s, 
respecting which there will be no dispute. ‘In the year 1676, he had a strange im- 
pression on his mind, that caused him, on the 19th November, to preach a sermon on 
Zeph. iti. 7, and conclude with-a strange prediction, that a fire was a coming, which 
would make a deplorable desolation.” He afterwards meditated, and wept, and prayed 
upon the subject in his study; and the next Lord’s day, gave his people warning of 
the impending judgment. ‘The very night following, a desolating fire broke forth in his 
neighborhood. The house in which he and his flock had praised God, was burnt with 
fire. Whole streets were consumed in the devouring flames and laid in ashes.’ 

‘** He was a believer in witchcraft, though he did not approve of condemning accused 
persons on what was called the spectre-evidence, being of opinion, that an evil spirit 
might, for wise purposes, be sometimes permitted to assume the appearance of an 
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innocent person. He accordingly opposed the horrible proceedings of the memorable 
year 1692; and published a treatise which is said to have aided in putting a stop to 
them.” Had he been in this country when the difficulties commenced, it is possible 
they never would have proceeded to such a tragical conclusion. He and a very small 
number in and around Boston, by resisting the infatuation, may be regarded as superior 
to the age, and should be admired for their wisdom and courage. 

‘He had great faith in signs and prodigies. Comets were regarded by him as 
‘preachers of divine wrath.’ His discourse concerning those bodies is little else than 
a catalogue of inundations, earthquakes, wars, and other calamitous events, attending 
them, from a period just before the flood down to the ill-starred year 1682, in which he 
wrote that learned book ; and his sermons, entitled, ‘ Heaven’s Alarm to the World,’ and 
‘ The Latter Sign,’ were delivered upon the appearance of ‘a formidable blazing star.’ 
But he lived to see more rational ideas prevail respecting comets. Cotton Mather, in 
his ‘ Christian Philosopher,’ published in 1721, two years before his father’s death, after 
mentioning a speculation of Newton’s respecting those bodies, observes: ‘If this be so, 
the appearance of comets is not so dreadful a thing, as the Cometomantia, generally 
prevailing, has represented it.’ 

** But in estimating an eminent person’s character, it is perhaps unfair to lessen its 
worth by deductions, which would not have been made by his contemporaries; or to 
take him out of his own age, and try him by the partial standard of another. Who is 
there, even in this age of light and refinement, that would not suffer in some respects, 
if subjected to such a test? However this may be, as man’s rank is among those, with 
whom he lives and acts; and it is related of Dr. Mather, that ‘ he was the father of the 
New England clergy, and that his name and character were held in veneration, not only 
by those who knew him, but by succeeding generations.’ ” 

Of the particular fitness of Dr. Mather for the Christian ministry, there is abundant 
evidence. ‘* His peculiar distinctions and happiness were in the church. He was 
eminently fitted for the office of a clergyman, and held high rank as a writer and a 
preacher. His manner is represented to have been grave, dignified and impressive. 
He never carried his notes into the pulpit, generally committing Lis sermons to memory, 
and oftentimes preaching extempore,—especially during the years in which he was 
president of the college, when he had little leisure for writing. His sermons are written 
in a manly and forcible style, less marked than might be expected by the peculiar 
faults of the age, and contain passages of the most powerful eloquence. His favorite 
topics appear to have been those of practical religion, which he inculcated in all the 
severe strictness aiid occasional superstition of that age, and with great energy and 
warinth. Few sermons present a stronger image of the entire sincerity of the writer; 
and the anxious workings of his own feelings. They are remarkable for their copious 
historical illustrations, which appear to have presented themselves spontaneously to his 
mind; and not less so for their frequent lamentations over the degeneracy and departing 
glory of New England. He bewailed in most pathetic strains the rapid decline, which 
he witnessed, from the strictness of the first settlers, and was often sounding the alarm 
of an exemplary vengeance to overtake that evil and perverse generation.” * 

In regard to his belief that comets were the forerunners of some special calamity, it 
is not wonderful that he entertained it, *‘ when we consider the character of the times in 
which he lived, that his ardent and devout mind, which had been trained to ‘ see God in 
every thing and every thing in God,’ should be thus affected with superstitious notions 
of the government of the world and the appearances of the heavens. The strongest 
and best minds are as liable as others to submit to the prevalent opinions of the age, 
and their doing so is no proof of deficiency in talents or judgment. The character of 
Dr. Mather stands upon other grounds; and while it can be sustained on them, it is but 
a small thing that in some points it partakes of the infirmities of the world in which he 
moved.” t¢ 

The publications of Dr. Mather were numerous. The following is a list, but not 
perfect. He published in 1669, The mystery of Israel’s salvation. 1670, The life and 
death of Rev. Richard Mather, 4to pp. 42. 1672, Word to the present and succeeding 
generations of New England, 4to pp. 36. In 1673, Wo to drunkards. 1674, The day 
of trouble near; some important truths about conversion, 8vo. 1675, The first principles 
of New England, 4to pp. 56; A discourse concerning the subject of baptism, and con- 
sociation of churches, 4to pp. 82; The wicked man’s portion; The times of men in 
the hands of God. 1676, History of the war with the Indians from June 24, 1675, to 
August 12, 1676, 4to pp. 51, with a postscript, pp. 8; An earnest exhortation to the 
inhabitants of New England, 4to pp. 26. 1677, A relation of the troubles which have 
happened in New England, by reason of the Indians there, from the year 1614, to the 





* Rev. H. Ware, Jr. D. D. in his first discourse, containing the history of the Old North church, p. 10. 
t Ibid. pp. 12, 13, 
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year 1675, 4to pp. 76. An historical discourse concerning the prevalency of prayer, 
4to pp. 19; Renewal of Covenant the duty of decaying ard distressed churches. 1678, 
Pray for the rising generation. 1679, A call to the rising generation. 1680, The divine 
right of infant baptism, 4to; The great concernment of a covenant people; Heaven’s 
alarm to the World, 12mo, second edition was published in 1682. 1681, Animadversions 
upon a narrative of the Baptists. 1682, The latter sign, 12mo; Diatriba de Signo filii 
Hominis, 8vo; Practical truths, tending to promote godliness in the power of it; The 
church a subject of persecution. 1683, Cometographia, or a discourse concerning 
comets; with two sermons occasioned by the late blazing stars,12mo. 1684, Remarkable 
Providences; The doctrine of Divine Providence. 1685, An arrow against profane and 
promiscuous dancing. 1686, The mystery of Christ; The greatest of sinners exhorted ; 
A sermon on the execution of a poor man for murder. 1687, A testimony against 
superstition. 1688, De Successu Evangelii apud Indos Epistola ad J. Leusdenum, 16mo, 
London. 1689, The unlawfulness of using common prayer, and of swearing on the 
book. 1690, Several papers relating to the state of New England; The revolution 
justified. 1693, The blessing of primitive counsellors; Cases of conscience concerning 
witchcraft, 12mo; An essay on the power of a pastor for the administration of sacraments; 
Election Sermon, 4to. 1695, Whether a man may marry his wife’s own sister; Solemn 
advice to young men. 1696, Angelographia, a treatise cf angels; Ein Brieff von dem 
glicklichen Fortgang des Evangelii beg den West Indiern in New England; aus dem 
Lateinischen, 12mo, Halle. 1697, A discourse on man’s not knowing his time; The 
case of conscience concerning the eating of blood. 1698, David serving his generation, 
a funeral sermon on Rev. John Baily, 16mo. 1699, The surest way to the highest 
honor; On hardness of heart; The folly of sinning. 1700, The order of the churches 
in New England vindicated. 1701, The blessed hope. 1702, Remarks on a sermon 
of George Keith; Ichabod, or the glory departing from New England, in two sermons 
16mo; Election sermon, 24to; The Christian religion the only true religion; The 
excellency of public spirit. 1703, Soul-saving gospel truths. 1704, The voice of God 
in stormy winds; Practical truths to promote Holiness. 1705, Meditations on the glory 
of Christ. 1706, A discourse concerning earthquakes; A testimony against sacrilege ; 
A dissertation concerning right to the sacraments. 1707, Meditations on death; A 
disquisition concerning right to sacraments. 1708, A dissertation wherein the strange 
doctrine of Mr. Stoddard is refuted. 1709, Dissertation on the conversion of the Jews, 
confuting Dr. Lightfoot and Mr. Baxter, 4to, London; Sermon to a religious society of 
young men, 16mo; Sermon against cursing and swearing, 16mo. 1710, Concerning 
aith and prayer for the kingdom of Christ; Artillery Election sermon, 16mo; Discourse 
on courage, 16mo; Awakening truths tending to conversion. 1711, Meditations on the 
glories of the Heavenly world; A discourse concerning the death of the Righteous; 
The duty of the children of godly parents. 1712, Burnings bewailed; Remarks on an 
answer to a book against the common prayer; Meditations on the sanctification of the 
Lord’s day. 1713, A plain discourse, showing who shall, and who shall not enter into 
Heaven; A funeral sermon for his daughter-in-law, 16mo. 1714, Resignation to God 
on the death of his consort. 1715, Jesus Christ a mighty Saviour, and other subjects. 
1716, A disquisition concerning Ecclesiastical councils; There is a God in Heaven; 
The duty and dignity of aged servants of God. 1718, A sermon at the ordination of his 
grandson; Sermons on the beatitudes; Practical truths plainly delivered with an 
ordination sermon. 1719, Five sermons on several subjects, one of them on the author’s 
birth-day ; Duty of parents to pray for their children. 1720, Seasonable testimony to 
the order of the churches, 16mo. 1721, Advice to children of godly ancestors, a serinon 
concluding the Boston lectures on early piety; Several sheets in favor of inoculation of 
the Small Pox, 16mo. 1722, A dying pastor’s legacy; Elijah’s mantle. 

Dr. Mather was married in 1662 to Maria Cotton, daughter of the celebrated John 
Cotton, of Boston. She died in 1714, and her husband preached a sermon on occasion 
of her death. His children were 1. Maria, who was admitted a member of her father’s 
church in 1682, matried Capt. B. Green and afterwards Capt. Fifield; 2. Elizabeth, who 
married Capt. Greenough and afterwards Josiah Byles, and was mother of the celebrated 
Dr. Mather Byles; 3. Corron, born February 12, 1662, who was his father’s colleague ; 
4. Sarah, who married Rev. Nehemiah Walter, of Roxbury; 5. Nathaniel, born July 6, 
1669, graduated at Harvard college 16—. and died August 17, 1688; 6. Samuel, born in 
1674, graduated at Harvard college 1690, went to England and was minister in Witney, 
in Oxfordshire; 7. Abigail, born 1677, merried Newcomb Blague or Blake, and after- 
wards Rev. John White, of Gloucester; 8. Hannah, born 1680, married T. O. (See 
Peabody’s life of Cotton Mather, in Spark’s Biog. vi. 307,) and died young; 9. Jerusha, 
born 1684, married and died young. Cotton Mather, Remarkables of his Father. Ibid. 
Magnalia, i. 12, 413. Ibid. Sermon on his Father’s death. MS. Records of the Old 
North Church. Peirce, Hist. of Harvard University, 51\—69. Ware, Hist. of the 
Old North and New Brick Churches, 6,14, 46, 49,59,60. Wood, Athene Oroniensis, 
ii. 428, 429. Weal, Hist. V. E. ii. 114, 115. Nonconformist Memorial, ii. 245—249. 
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Hutchinson, Hist. of Massachusetts, i. 346—349, 359~—366, ii. 305. Eliot, N. E. 
Biog. Dict. Art. |. Maruer. Allen, Amer. Biog. Dict. Art. 1. MaruHer. Lord in 
Lempriere’s Univ. Biog. ii. 297. Holmes, Annals of America, i. 533. Blake, Biog. 
Dict. 621. All these authorities have been consulted, excepting the third. Many 
others, which contain notices of him, might be added. 
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Showing the number that finished their studies at the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
in each year since it was founded, and designating the Colleges at which they were 
graduated. 


[Furnished by C. Butier, of the Theological Seminary, Andover. } 
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UNITED BRETHREN’S MISSIONS. 


Tue Synodical Committee, in their Annual Circular, dated Bethelsdorf, (Germany,) 
May 28, 1836, give the following details of the Missions :— 


State of the Funds for the year 1835. 











RECEIPTS. £s.d. 
Brethren on the Continent ‘ , / , ° . 1,085 5 8 
Friends on the Continent . ‘ . . * « ° 1,009 14 5 
Brethren in Great Britain . . . ° . ‘ ‘ 690 3 6 
Friends in Great Britain. ‘ > : , ° ° 5,774 0 10 
Brethren in North America . P . ‘ 2 . 78 2 2 
Friends in North America ‘ 2 : : . A 381 2 5 
Pennsylvania Society in connection with the Brethren . 2,000 0 0 
Legacies: on the Continent. ° ; ° : ° 843 15 3 
oe in Great Britain ‘ ° ° » , ° 1,035 18 2 
Interest. . ° ; ‘ , . ‘ . : 63 17 5 
Total : , . £12,961 19 10 

PAYMENTS. 

Missions— S «¢. 
South Africa ‘ ‘ - , ‘ ' ‘ ‘ P 221 8 0 
Antigua. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° . 2,552 5 4 
Barbadoes . ; , ° P : ‘ m é 497 6 9 
Jamaica ° : . ° . . : , 1617 9 9 
St. Kitts. ‘ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ . . ‘ R 737 8 2 
Tobago. ° ° , ° ° ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 220 17 10 
Demerara ° A , . ° . ‘ . ° 95 ll 6 
Surinam , ; ‘ ‘ 5 5 . j P 147 16 10 
North American Indians . . J ‘ . ‘ : 24411 7 
Labrador . : ; y ; ‘ P ‘ ‘ ‘ 115 14 9 
Greenland . . ‘ ‘ : ‘ . ° ‘ 519 7 O 

Pensions— 

To 18 Married Brethren and seven Widowers . m ° 747 5 7 
To 39 Widows . ‘ ‘ ° ‘. ; ° ° . 383 12 3 
To 105 Children at School , ° ° ; . . 1,758 2 2 
To 22 Youths apprenticed ° : ° ‘ , ; 143 18 11 
To 10 Girls ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ : 54 9 9 
Expense of Management, &c. 1,055 10 1 
Extraordinary Disbursements ° e ° s : . 654 19 10 
£11,766 15 4 





THE FIRST PRINTED BIBLE. 


Tne earliest book, properly so called, is now generally believed to be the Latin 
Bible, commonly called the Mazarin Bible, a copy having been found about the mid- 
dle of the last century, in Cardinal Mazarin’s Library at Paris. It is remarkable 
that its existence was unknown before; for it can hardly be called a book of 
very great scarcity, nearly twenty copies being in different libraries, half of 
them in those of private persons in England. No date appears in this Bible, 
and some have referred its publication to 1452, or even to 1450, which few per- 
haps would at present maintain; while others have thought the year 1455, rather 
more probable. Ina copy belonging to the royal library at Paris, an entry is 
made, importing that it was completed in binding and illuminating at Mentz, on 
the feast of the Assumption, (Aug. 15,) 1456. But Trithemius, in the passage 
above quoted, seems to intimate, that no book had been printed in 1452; and 
considering the lapse of time that would naturally be employed in such an 
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undertaking, during the infancy of the art, and that we have no other printed 
bcok of the least importance to fill up the interval till 1457, and also that the 
binding and illuminating the above-mentioned copy is likely to have followed 
the publication at no great length of time, we may not err in placing its ap- 
pearance in the year 1455, which will secure its hitherto unimpeached priority 
in the records of bibliography. It is a very striking circumstance, that the 
high-minded inventors of this great art tried at the very outset so bold a flight 
as the printing an entire Bible, and executed it with astonishing success. It 
was Minerva leaping on earth in her divine strength and radiant armor, ready 
at the moment of her nativity to subdue and destroy her enemies. The Mazarin 
Bible is printed, some copies on vellum, some on paper of choice quality, with 
strong, black, and tolerably handsome characters, but with some want of uni- 
formity, which has led, perhaps unreasonably, to a doubt whether they were 
cast in a matrix. We may see in imagination this venerable and splendid 
volume leading up the crowded myriads of its followers, and imploring, as it 
were, a blessing on the new art, by dedicating its first fruits to the service of 
Heaven.—Hallam’s Introduction. 





CONTRAST OF FORMER SCARCITY AND PRESENT ABUNDANCE 
OF BIBLES. 


AxsovuT 1,500 years ago, the emperor Constantine addressed a letter, which 
is preserved by Eusebius in his life of that emperor. It was addressed, indeed, 
to Eusebius himself, and required him to select some well-qualified scribes, and 
employ them in preparing, elegantly written and handsomely put together, fifty 
copies of the sacred writings, of which the emperor speaks with great reverence. 
The word which he uses leads us to suppose that they were to be made portable 
copies; for he speaks of the grouping together of the parchments into three or 
four, making what we should cal] quarto or octavo volumes; so that this mode 
was then comeinto use. These fifty copies were to be completed and brought 
to the emperor: and it appears, from a single sentence in the letter, that they 
were intended to be placed in churches. : 





EVIDENCE OF THE WANT OF SCHOOLS IN MANY PARTS OF 
ENGLAND. 


Tuere are 117 places with a population of 500 souls and upward, 603 places 
with a population of between 200 and 500, and 2,306 places with a population 
below 200, which are reported, by the overseers, in their answers to the parlia- 
mentary inquiries, not to have any schools ; and out of this gross total of 3,026 
places without any schools, only 316 are reported to afford opportunities for the 
children to attend the schools of some other neighboring place. This account 
proves the need of continued exertion of the most energetic kind: for, although 
a large majority of these places have a population of very small amount, and 
although most of them are not parishes, but townships and hamlets, yet it must 
be inferred, from the overseers’ returns, and the remarks with which they are 
often accompanied, that, in general, these places do not possess even the 
advantage of common dames’ schools. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, Memoir of the Life and Character of Ebenezer Porter, D. D. late President of 
the Theological Seminary, Andover. By Lyman Matthews, Pastor of the 
South Church, Braintree, Mass. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1837. pp. 396. 

In the first number of the ninth volume of this work, is a brief memoir of Dr. Porter. 

It is, therefore, unnecessary for us, in this place, to repeat the prominent incidents of 
his life, to analyze his character, or record the proofs of his great usefulness. We only 
wish to call attention to the biography by Mr. Matthews, as one which does great credit 
to the skill, judgment and taste of the biographer, and good justice to the estimable 
character and eminent public services of Dr. Porter. Mr. Matthews resided, for a 
considerable period, in the family of Dr. Porter, and faithfully improved his opportunities 
for gaining an accurate knowledge of the habits and feelings of his revered friend and 
instructor. He also had access, we presume, to all the principal manuscripts and 
correspondence which Dr. Porter left. So far as we have given the memoira particular 
examination, we find great accuracy in dates, and in the statements of facts. The 
biographies of such men as Mr. Cornelius, Drs. Porter, Worcester, Spring, Mr. Evarts 
and others of their contemporaries, will be of great value in relation to the early history 
of benevolent efforts in this country. When are we to have the memoirs of Dr. Worces- 
ter and of Mr. Evarts? 


2. The Young Man’s Aid to Knowledge, Virtue and Happiness. By Hubbard 
Winslow, Pastor of Bowdoin Street Church. Boston: D. K. Hitchcock. 1837. 
pp. 408. 


This work embraces a consideration of the following topics: prospects of our country, 
knowledge, means and uses of knowledge, principles, early habits, religion, Bible, New 
Testament, inspiration of the Scriptures, dangers of young men, retribution, moral 
power of young men, various topics relating to completeness of character, and con- 
clusion on Christian balance of mind. ‘It is the design of the following pages,” says 
the author, “to contribute something in addition to what has been already done, to aid 
that noble class of young men who are disposed to forego the allurements of dissipation, 
and are seeking intellectual and moral improvement. The reader will find that I have 
not entered on preoccupied ground. This work is not a repetition, in a new form, of 
what is contained in other books for young men; it embraces, in the main, other topics, 
or presents considerations in addition to those embraced in previous works.” So far as 
we have had opportunity to examine this work, we think that the author has exem- 
plified the precepts of the last chapter of the volume ;—it is a well-balanced exhibition of 
the various topics adduced. He stops short of that Ultima Thule, on whose rocks so 
many shipwrecks are suffered. While we should not, probably, assent to every sentiment 
contained in the volume, we can conscientiously commend it to our readers as eminently 
calculated to do good. We are not surprised at the rapid sale which it is said to have 
experienced. 


3. Meditations on the Last Days of Christ: consisting of ten Sermons preached at 
Odessa and Constantinople. By William G. Schauffler, Missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston: William 
Peirce. 1837. pp. 380. 

Mr. Schauffler has a very characteristic preface: “As to form, I have moved un- 
shackled by the rules of pulpit composition. I hate the stiff, undeviating rules of all 
the rhetorical schools in the world alike. They are so many mummeries, each rep- 
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resenting the great writer or speaker of some period or other, while the eloquence of 
prophets and apostles soars with undying energies, and with ever new and varying 
beauties, like an eagle just below the stars.”” The reader, unacquainted with Mr. 
Schauffler, must not infer that these sermons are without form, and void, or that they 
violate the proprieties of time and place, being mere rant and declamation. ‘There is, 
we venture to say, without having read but a small portion of the volume, a simple 
arrangement, well-chosen words, and many passages of affecting and unexpected 
eloquence. Mr. Schauffler writes in his own way, but that way leads through pleasant 
regions, not destitute of perfumes and flowers. The meditations are on Christ's en- 
trance into Jerusalem, Christ’s regard for the glory of the Father, the great passover, 
Gethsemane, capture and condemnation of Christ, crucifixion, Golgotha, penitent thief, 
burial of Christ, great morning, walk to Emmaus, the great evening, Thomas's con- 
version, meeting at the sea of Tiberias, meeting of the five hundred brethren, the 
ascension of our Lord. 


4. Reasons for Thankfulness: A Discourse delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Rochester, N. Y. on the day of Annual Thanksgiving, Dec. 15, 
1836. By Tryon Edwards, Pastor of the Church. pp. 39. 


This discourse is rich in historical facts, of which we cannot forbear to adduce a 
small number. The ground on which Rochester now stands was, 46 years since, a 
part of the hunting-ground of the Six Nations. The person, Mr. Phelps, who first left 
Massachusetts to explore it, took public leave of his family, his neighbors, and his 
minister, who had assembled, all in tears, to bid him, as it were, a final adieu! At that 
time, a tract of 24 miles in length, and 12 in breadth, was given by the Indians, for a 
mill-yard. In 1821, part of this territory was organized as Monroe county. The first 
house in Rochester was built in 1808; the first white person born in the village is but 
26 years old. In 1815, the population was 331. The first religious society organized, 
in 1814, was the only congregation in at least 400 square miles. Rochester is now the 
fourth, if not the third, city in New York. Its limits include about 4,200 square acres. 
The estimated value of its property is $17,500,000. The population is over 17,000. 
The annual income of its post-office is over $14,000. Its custom-house is $60,000 per 
annum, and its canal revenue $192,000. There are 2 daily, 5 weekly, 1 semi-monthly, 
and 2 monthly papers, an atheneum, a library association, an academy of sacred music, 
three banks, a savings-bank, 9 lines of daily stage-coaches, etc. Rochester is the 
greatest flour manufactory in the world. The mills are 20 in number, having 94 runs 
of stones, and are capable of manufacturing 25,000 bushels of wheat daily. They 
make, on an average, from 500,000 to 600,000 barrels of flour annually. There are 14 
common school districts, and 18 private schools. The high school has 654 pupils. 
There are 20 religious societies, 16 of which have permanent houses for worship. These 
edifices cover 16,106 square feet. The whole number of communicants in the churches 
is 3,540. Fifteen missionaries have gone from the churches in Rochester to foreign 


lands. 


5. Journal of the Proceedings of the 19th Annual Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Ohio. 1836. 


6. Bishop M’llvaine’s Second Charge, on the Present Condition and Chief Want of 
the Church. Gambier. 1836. 

These two documents will give a very good view of the condition and prospects of 
the Episcopal church in Ohio. Dr. M’Ilvaine’s address breathes a truly excellent spirit. 
He exhorts his clergy to be well grounded in the knowledge of evangelical doctrine and 
in discriminating views of great practical principles in religion ; to inculcate clear views 
of the essential life of a Christian as “ hid with Christ in God;” that their preaching 
be on the distinctive points of Christian character, and that they labor to promote secret 
prayer among their flocks and their brethren. 
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7. An Address delivered in Crawfordsville, Indiana, July 13, 1836. By Elihu 
W. Baldwin, on occasion of his Inauguration as President of Wabash College. 
pp. 33. 

This is an interesting and well-considered address. It contains an earnest and unan- 
swerable vindication of the necessity of the study of the classics. There are also valuable 
remarks on the kind of education which is demanded by the exigencies of the western 
country. Subscriptions to Wabash college amounting to $36,000 have been procured. 
The institution has 100 acres of land. The course of study is substantially that of the 
best eastern institutions. 


8. The New Testament, arranged in Historical and Chronological order, with 
copious Notes on the principal subjects of T'heology, &c. By the Rev. George 
Townsend, M. A., Prebendury of Durham, &c. Revised, divided into para- 
graphs, &c. with a choice and copious selection of parallel passages, by 
the Rev. T. W. Coit, D. D., President of Transylvania University. Boston: 
Perkins & Marvin. 1837. pp. 927. 


The external appearance of this volume is of the most prepossessing character. We 
doubt whether a volume of the size has been published in this country, the mechanical 
execution of which in every respect is so attractive as well as substantial. In regard 
to the great and growing utility of works of the general character of this New Testa- 
ment of Mr. Townsend, there can be but one opinion. Of the manner in which the 
author and the American editor have performed their labor, we cannot now speak 
particularly, as we have not had time to examine it. We may advert toit in a subsequent 
number of the Register. We will here say that the late Rev. Dr. Wisner, bishop 
Onderdonk of New York, Rev. Dr. Wainwright of Boston, and other eminent clergy- 
men of various denominations, have given decided recommendations of it. The author 
seeins to be animated with a simple desire to benefit the reader by expounding the true 
meaning of the Scriptures. On a reference to the index, he appears to be familiarly 
acquainted with Lightfoot, Selden, Usher, Mill, Lardner, and other eminent English 
critics, and also with the continental ones who have written in the Latin language. 
Mr. Townsend is a conscientious minister of the church of England, and will not expect 
his readers to coincide with him in all his opinions about church government, etc. 
There are, doubtless, other sentiments which the reader may not be able to adopt, 
especially such as have the sanction of men like Faber and Croly. At the same time, 
the volume must contain a vast amount of well-digested learning, and critical knowl- 
edge. Sabbath school teachers would find it for their interest to possess themselves of 
such works. 


9. The Spirit of Holiness. By James Harrington Evans, 4. M. Minister of 
John Street Chapel. With an Introductory Preface, by Octavius Winslow, Pastor 
of the Second Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: John S. Taylor. 
1837. pp. 247. 


The contents of this little volume are the nature, necessity and Author of holiness; 
the incipient principle of holiness as developed in regeneration; the operation of the 
Spirit of holiness, as viewed negatively, in the mortification of sin; the operation of the 
Spirit of holiness, as viewed positively, in the work of sanctification. These topics are 
illustrated with much fervency and power. Such works are peculiarly needed in the 
times in which we live. 


10. M. T. Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia, et editionibus Oliveti et Ernestt. 
Accedunt Nolte Anglice Juventuli accommodate. Cura C. K. Dillaway, 4. M. 
Bostonie : Perkins et Marvin. 1837. pp. 158. 


The two main points on which the excellence of books like these depends, is the 
accuracy with which the text is printed, and the appropriateness of the notes. We 
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observe no deficiency in either of these respects, in this edition of Cicero's admired 
treatises on old age and friendship. The notes truly illustrate the hard passages, 
and do not, like some other annotations, pour light on that which is already perfectly 
enlightened. Mr. Dillaway was for several years, the able head of the public Latin 
school in Boston. 


11. The Way of Salvation: .4 Sermon, preached in Morristown, N. J. February 
8, 1529, by Albert Barnes, together with the author’s Defence of the Sermon, 
and his Defence before the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, in reply to the 
Charges of the Rev. Dr. George Junkin. ‘ee York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 
1836. pp. 266. 


This will be found to be a very convenient book for reference, by all persons inter- 
ested in the controversy. 


12. Ninth Report of the American Temperance Society, presented at the Meeting, 
at a Springs, Mugust, 1836. Boston: Seth Bliss and Perkins & Mar- 
vin. pp. 57. 


This report contains a summary of the truths enforced and illustrated in the pre- 
ceding reports, and answers to a circular in further corroboration of these truths, from 
thirty-four clergymen ard laymen residing in various parts of the United States. 


13. The Hebrew Wife: or the Law of Marriage examined in relation to the lawful- 
ness of Polygamy and to the Extent of the Law of Incest. By S. E. Dwight. 
New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1836. pp. 189. 


We cannot give an account of this volume in a better way than by quoting the ad- 
vertisement of the author. 


«Some years since, in consequence of a complaint, made in due form of law, and 
substantiated by satisfactory evidence, it became the author's official duty to institute a 
prosecution for an incestuous marriage. On examining the statute-book, however, the 
degree of affinity between the parties was discovered to be more remote, than in other 
cases that had been legalized. This led him to investigate the scriptural law of in- 
cest, with a determination not to proceed in the prosecution, unless the given marriage 
was Clearly prohibited in that law. The investigation was found to involve questions 
of a novel complexion, not even stated in books; and proved more difficult and labo- 
rious than was anticipated. It was made therefore pen in hand. In the course of it, 
nothing then within his knowledge, whether commentary or controversy, was over- 
looked ; and the reasonings of two of the ablest jurists of the country, thrown directly 
in his way, and presenting all the arguments for the lawfulness of the marriage in ques- 
tion and of others like it, were necessarily examined. The result of the investigation, 
as it was then written, with a few corrections and additions, may be seen in the follow- 
ing pages.—The individual was prosecuted, and the offence proved; but the court, 
instead of passing sentence, adjourned the case, that he might petition the legislature for 
an alteration of the statute. He did so; the section forbidding the given marriage was 
repealed ; and the prosecution, of course, fell through.—Those parts of the work, which 
here and there a reader may possibly regard as scarcely grave enough for the subject, 
were purposely introduced by the author to relieve the tedium of dry discussion; and 
he hopes that the clergy, should they honor his lucubrations with a perusal, will kindly 
remember that they were the ‘ Hore Biblice’ of A Lawyer.” 


14, An Earnest Appeal to Christians on the Duty of making Efforts and Sacrifices 
for the Conversion of the World. By William C. Brownlee, D. D. New York: 
John S. Taylor. 1836. pp. 157. 


Dr. Brownlee first takes a brief view of the grand work to be accomplished—the con- 
version of the world. He then makes an inquiry into the means by which it is to be 
accomplished ; and concludes by urging the motives which should induce all Christians 
to use all the means in their power. We have been much pleased with the volume. It 
is a stirring, faithful, judicious, affectionate appeal. Its wide circulation cannot but be 
greatly beneficial. 
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15. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. New York. 1836. pp. 58. 

There are in the several domestic missiors under the care of this society, 21,016 
members, 30 teachers, and 911 scholars. Amount of funds received, $61,337 81. 
Foreign missions are established by the society in Liberia and among the Indians of the 
Rocky mountains. 


16. Sermon, preached in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, June 14, 1835, at the Con- 
secration of the Rt. Rev. Daniel Corrie, LL. D., Lord Bishop of Madras. By 
the Rev. Josiah Pratt, B. D. Vicar of St. Stephens, London. 1835. pp. 39. 

Though many of our readers would not agree with all the positions attempted to be 
established in this discourse, yet there can be but one opinion in relation to the enlarged 
views and pious spirit every where predominant in it. It is interesting also as having 
the sanction of the highest ecclesiastical dignitary of the English church. 


17. The History of Rehoboth, Bristol Co. Ms.: comprising a History of the present 
Towns of Rehoboth, Seekonk, and Pawtucket, from their settlement to the 
present time ; together with Sketches of Attleborough, Cumberland, and a part 
of Swanzey and Barrington. By Leonard Bliss, Jr. Boston: Otis, Broad- 
ers & Co. 1836. pp. 294. 

This is a laborious and very useful compilation, gathered by the author, con amore. 

A great number of useful facts may be found in it. We hope the author will receive 

an abundant reward for his faithful and arduous labors. Of such a book it were in vain 


to attempt to give an analysis. 


18. Rev. I. T. Allen’s Baptist Triennial Register for 1837. 


We recommend to our readers, who are not Baptists, to purchase this volume. It 
contains very full and accurate information touching the Baptists, in respect to their 
affairs, literary, charitable, ecclesiastical, etc. It embraces a complete list of the names 
of all the Baptist clergymen in the United States. The labor of compiling the book 
must have been immense. 


Govutp & Newman, Andover and New York, have lately published, or have now in 
press, some works of standard character. Among them are president Appleton’s theo- 
logical writings, two vols. octavo, with a biography and a portrait; Dr. Wiseman’s 
twelve lectures on the connection between science and revealed religion; Dr. 
Campbell’s translation of the four gospels, with notes, two vols. octavo; Cudworth’s 
intellectual system, and other writings of that great master of ancient knowledge, in 
two large volumes, octavo ; and Tindal’s New Testament with various readings. The 
latter is a reprint of Bagster’s late edition, with the various readings of the other early 
English versions by the American editor. 


INDIA. 


Mr. P. S. Derozario is engaged in preparing a dictionary, English, Bengalee, and 
Hindoostanee, to be printed upon the new Romanizing system, in the English charac- 
ter. A new edition of Shakspeare’s Hindoostanee dictionary, to be printed in the Eng- 
lish character, is in the Baptist mission press at Calcutta. Mr. Yates is engaged in 
bringing through the press a revised edition of his Hindoostanee grammar. Mr. Wool- 
laston, of the Hindoo college, is printing a translation in English of the Sanscrit gram- 
mar of Vopa Deva. Col. Pottinger, British resident in Cutch, states, that the popula- 
tion of that country is 331,902, of whom 152,950 are Mohammedans, and the remainder 
Hindoos. At the Cornelian mines, at Ratanpur, in Goozerat, between 20,000 and 
30,000 rupees’ worth of cornelians and agates are sold annually. The black cornelian 
is considered the most valuable. Great quantities of ochre and steatite are found with 
the stones. 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


—— Som, , Unit. ord. pastor, Eastport, Maine, 
ec 83 
E. D. ». KOWNER, Bap. ord. pastor, Bridgeport, Me. Feb. 2, 


EDW ARD FREEMAN 
Me. Feb. 10. 

T. O. LINCOLN, Bap. inst. pastor, Portland, Me. Feb. 12. 

= RANKIN, Cong. inst. pastor, South Berwick, Me. 


» Bap. ord. pastor, Old Town, Orono, 


Ma 
JOSIAH. ‘ UCKER, Cong. inst. pastor, Bingham, Me. 
March 8. 


EDWARD CLEAVELAND, Cong. ord. pastor, Rochester, 
New Hampshire, Jan. ll, 1837. 

i "% ANCHARD, Cong. inst. pastor, Warner, N. H. 
“eb. 15. 

LIBA CONANT, Cong. inst. pastor, Canaan, N. H. Feb. 22. 

JUHN GUNNISON, “Cong. inst. pastor, Lamprey River, 
New Market, N. 'H. Feb. 22 


NELSON BARBOUR, Cong. ord. pastor, Saxton’s River, Ver- 
mont, Dec. 15, 1336. 

SAMUErI. MASON, Cong. ord. pastor, Rockingham, Vt. 
Jan 5, 1837. 

PRESTON TAYLOR, Cong. inst. pastor, Strafford, Vt. Jan. 


JOHN | C. WILDER, Cong. inst. pastor, West Randolph, Vt. | 


BENJAMIN ABBOTT, Cong. inst. pastor, Bethel, Vt. March 


JOSEPH W. PARKER, Bap. ord. pastor, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, Dec. 10, 1 1836. 

THOMAS EDWARDS, Cong. ord. pastor, North Mendon, 
Mass. Dec. 28. 

R. S. COOK, Cong. inst. pastor, Lanesboro’, Mass. Jan. 18, 


1837. 

BANCROFT FOWLER, Cong. inst. pastor, Bernardston, 
Mass. Jan. 21. 

JAMES F. WILCOX, Bap. ord. pastor, Salisbury and Ames- 
bury, Mass. Jan. 25. 

HARWISON G. PARK, Cong. inst. pastor, Danvers, Mass. 


BARZILLAL FROST, Unit. ord. pastor, Concord, Mass. 
sega LEAVITT, Cong. inst. pastor, Bedford, Mass. 
b. 4 


aan = L inbeennen: Cong. inst. pastor, Westboro’, 

ass 

—. _* SEwree Bap. ord. pastor, Templeton, 

A83. 

HENRY = HOOKER, Cong. inst. pastor, Falmouth, Mass. 
Feb. 2 

EBENFZER NELSON, Bap. inst. pastor, Middleborough, 
Mass. Feb. 22. 

— M. DAVIS, Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. Feb. 


cyki ts A. BARTOL, ag ord. colleague pastor, West ch. 
Boston, Mass. March 1 
CulvEs < EVERETT, Unit. ord. pastor, Northfield, Mass. 


Mar 

JOHN C. "WEBSTER, Cong. ord. Seamen’s Chap. for Cron- 
stadt, Russia, Newburyport, Mass. March 15. 

LEVI BRIGHAM, Cong. ord. pastor, Dunstable, Mass. 
March 15 

SILAS AlKEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Boston, (Park St.), Mass. 
March 22 


es oe Bap. inst. pastor, Bristol, Rhode Island, 
an. % 
7. @. FREEMAN, Bap. ord, pastor, Newport, R. I. March 


16. 
JOSEPH A. WARNE, Bap. inst. pastor, Providence, R. I. 
March 21. 


LENT S. HOUGH, Cong. 
Connecticut, Jan. ll, 
WIL ~ “7 R. JEWE’ rr, Cong. ord. pastor, Griswold, Conn. 


inst. pastor, North Woodstock, 


18. 
oxditae HALL, Cong. ord. pastor, Northfield, Weston, Ct. 

an. 25, 
STEPHEN HUBBELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Wolcottville, 


Conn. 


BENJAMIN LOCKWOOD, Cong. inst. pastor, Verona, New 
York, Dec. 18, 1836. 

ALEXANDER LiaDBETTER, Pres. ord. pastor, North 
Salem, N. Y. Jan. 13, 1837. 

ARMST RONG ARCHER, Bap. ord. evang. New York, N. 


Y. Jar 
JOHN C. LORD, Pres. inst. pastor, Buffalo, N. Y. Feb. l. 
J. 8S. EMERY, Cong. inst. pastor, Carroll, N. Y. Feb. 18. 
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| JOHN B. KERFOOT, Epis. ord. dex. Flushing, N.Y. 


GEORGE * MILL, Epis. ord. dea. New York, N. Y. 
Pui. 0 + PHELPS, Pres. inst. pastor, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 


March 9. 

EPHRAIM H. NEWTON, Pres. inst. pastor, Cambridge, 
N. Y. March 15. 

es re P. KNAPP, Epis. ord. priest, Jamaica, N. Y. 
March | 

F. H. AY RES, Pres. inst. pastor, Lincklaen-Pitcher, N. Y. 


JOHN F. CLARK, Pres. inst. pastor, Paterson, New Jersey, 
Feb. 21, 1837. 


CALEB S. pay E Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, Pennsy!- 
vania, Nov. 27, 

ALFRED KETCHAM, Pres. inst pastor, Bethany, Pa. Dec. 
23. 

J.G aes Ger. Ref. ord. pastor, Chester Co. Pa. Jan. 12, 
1 


THOMAS T. WATERMAN, Pres. inst. pastor, Philadelphia, 


Pa. Jan, 22. 

WILLIAM M. COMBS, Pres. ord. miss. Washington, Pa. 
Feb. 24. 

J. A. FOERSCH, Ger. Ref. inst. pastor, Chambersburg, Pa. 
March 27, 


S. W. HARKEY, EF. L. Ch. ord. pastor, Frederick City, 
Maryland, Feb. 19, 1837. 


WILLIAM ADDERLY, Epis. ord. priest, Georgetown, Vir- 
ginia, Oct. 27, 1836. 


JAMES MORRIS, Bap. ord. a Ebenezer, Darlington 
Dist. South C arolina, Jan. 28, 183 

THOMAS C. ROGERS, Bap. ord. man Terril’s Bay, Ma- 
rion Dist. S. C. Jun. 

JOHN D. COALMAN, Bap. ord. evang. Terril’s Bay, Ma- 
rion Dist. 8. C. Jan. 


ROBERT G. HAYS, Epis. ord. dea. Columbia, Tennessee, 
Jan. 8, 1857. 


CHAPEN R. CLARK, Pres. inst. pastor, Charlestown, Ohio, 
Feb. 1, 1837. 

EBENEZER WARD, Pres. ord. evang. Grand River, Oh. 
Feb. 9. 

—_ i, TOMLINSON, Pres. ord. evang. Grand River, Oh. 

» 9. 

SELDEN HAYNES, Pres. inst. pastor, Braceville, Oh. Feb. 
15. 

LLOYD WINDSOR, Epis. ord. priest, Madison, ledienn, 
Jan. 22, 1837. 

CHARLES KEIGHLY, Epis. ord. dea. Monroe, Michigan, 
Dec. 15, 1836. 

GEORGE W, COLE, Epis. ord. priest, Tecumseh, Mich. Feb. 
29, 1837. 

CHARLES B. STOUT, Epis. ord. dea. Detroit, Mich. March 
5. 


Whole number in the above list, 72. 


SUMMARY. 


STATES. 


Ordinations ..cccccssseees 39 
Inatallations..cccccssseees 33 













_— a 6 
Totalecccccccccccceseese 72 New Hampshire......ce0. 4 
VermeM.cccccccccccccoce §& 
Massachusetis.c.ccccceeee 18 
Rhode Island...ssccceeee 8 
OFFICES. Connecticut...cccocccsose 4 
Mew Vott.cccccccccccece 88 
Dow SemtBPecsccccccceces ff 
PastOrs.cccccccccccccccce 53 Pennsylvania ccccccccccoe 6 
| Bvangqeliate.c.ccccccccccce «6 =Marylandscccccccccccesee 8 
Priests....- GS Viewinitcscccccsccccce-ccs =f 
Deacots.....+6 eccccecece « 6 South Carvlina......ccoce 8 
Missionary.....sseseeeee2 L Tennessee. ° 1 
Seamen’s Chaplain...... 1 Ohio... 4 
— Incdinna.... " = 
Total.ccocccccccccccccces 72 Michiganiccscercccesseees 3 
72 

DENOMINATIONS. DATES. 
Congregational......+ee++ 28 1836. October sssoscceeee 1 
Presbyterian .e-ceccsseses 13 November .. 1 
Episcopalian .ccsceseseese LI December... 7 
Baptist ..ccccccccccsccsee 14 1837. January...... cocccce 1D 
Unitarian... .cccccccsccccs 3 February..coce coos 26 
German Retormed........ 2 March.ccccccccccce §F 
Evan. Lath. Church...+.. 1 Notspecified.....scccseee 2 
Total.... eeeeereeeeeeeee 72 Tebel coe cccccecesooooses 72 
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384 DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 








QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 


DEATHS 
of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 





ALFRED JOHNSON, et. 70, Cong. Belfast, Maine, Jan. 12, 


JABEZ P. FISHER, at. 73, Cong. Deering, New Hampshire, 
Dec. 13, 1836. 
— HIDDEN, zt. 77, Cong. Tamworth, N. H. Feb. 13, 


83 
SETH FARNSWORTH, et. 42, Cong. Hillsboro’, N. H. 


March <6. 
somes WEBSTER, at. 66, Cong. Hampton, N. H. March 


Sane, POTCON, wt. 61, Cong. Sharon, Vermont, March 

— nee, zt. 83, Cong. West Hampton, Massachusetts, 
on. 14, 1837. 

NATHANAEL HOWE, et. 73, Cong. Hopkinton, Mass. Feb. 
15 


JAMES BOOMER, et. 79, Charlton, Mass. Feb. 24. 
OSGOOD HERRICK, at. 37, Cong. Millbury, Ms. March 16. 


EBENEZER GAY, at. 71, Cong. Suffield, Connecticut, Feb. 


SAMUEL GOE’ tong ge wt. 85, Dutch Ref. Saddle River, 
New York, Jan. 

ROBERT BRONK, = 18, ‘Dutch Ref. Gilconsville, N. Y. 
an. 1 


WILLIAM STIRLING, Swedenborgian, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 17, 1837, 


JOHN H. HOSKINS, Pres. Baltimore, Maryland, 
ISAIAH HARRIS, Meth. Surry Co. Virginia, Jan. 23, 1837. 


DANIEL COBIA, at. 26, Epis. Charleston, South Carolina, 
Feb. 7, 1837. 


ae taal D. D. Epis. St. John’s, Alabama, Feb. 17, 
a. 


JOHN STEELE, As. Ref. Ch. Oxford, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1837. 


oe SOUTHMAYD, Cong. Fort Bend, Texas, Jan. 


Whole number : « the above list, 20 


SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 
From 20 to 30...c000 evece L Maine..cccccsees cccccccce | 
30 40....ecceseeee L New Hampshire.....ceeeee 4 
40 50...... ccccsce B Vermonteoces ececcee ecooe 3 
GO 70. .cccccccccce 2 Massachusetts.ccrcccccccse 4 
70 890..... coccccce BC Commecticut. ccccccccccce oe | 
SD BD. .cccccccccce 2 New York..cccccccccccs - 2 
Not specified.. cccccee 6 Pennsylvania .......- cocce 1 
— Maryland.......cccces eooe | 
Total.cccccecccccccece anne Ee WHR actceses weesecces 1 
Sum of all the ages panel South Carolina....ccsseees 1 
oe. cot Be BMAMscccucccces ccoccce | 
Average Riiwasecasenes G2 Ohiow..scceeeeese eeecere « | 
TORR. cccccccoces eoccce 1 
Total. cccccccccccccecccece BO 
DENOMINATIONS. 
Congregational ...eseeeeee Il DATES. 

Episcopalian..... cocccccce 

Presbyterian. .cccccscceeee LI 
Methotist......scccceseees Lb 1836. December....... cooe 2 
Dutch Ref.........+0. cooce B BERT. Jamaary cocececcecee G 
Ass. Ref......... ccccccceee |b February....... coese 6 
Swedenborgian ...... sosce 8 March....... ccoceee & 
Not epecified.....sseceeeee I Not specified........ 2 


Totalecccoccccccccccccccce WO BAM cccccecccecceseseces 20 


Ordinations....cecccseess 182 
Tnstallations. ooo 7 
Institution ...ceces ccocceese = 
Consecration....cccscsese 1 


Total. .cccccesccccccescce Sil 





OFFICES. 


Pi cccccecceeenseses 205 
Evangelists.......... cocce 34 
Rectars.ccccccccccccccccce: 8 
Priests..... eee 


Deacuns...cccccccccccccces dt 
Bishop....+eseccsecesees e | 
Missionaries....... eecccece 13 
Seamen’ 6 Chaplain.....ses 1 
Not specified...ssecesseee - | 


Totalecccccccccccccccccce SAL 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational ....s+ee0. 119 
Presbyterian.....cccceese 66 
Episcopalian..secceceeeee 57 
Unitariatecccceccccccecee 7 
Baptist...sscccscceeseseee 40 
Methodist....ccccccccces. 1 
German Reformed... 
Evan. Luth. Church 
Dutch Reformed... 
Universalist....2. + 
Not Se icdcmanien 1 






Total. ccccccccccccsccccce Shh 
STATES. 


Maine.ccccccccccccccccce 14 
New Hampshire....+.+.+. 14 


AGES. 





Not specified. as 
Totrl..ccccccccccccccccces 62 
Sum of all the ages spe- 

Cifled. .ceccceees ose 2,743 


AVEIUge AGE...eeccceeee 61 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational...seseeeees 
Presbyterian. secceccesccees 
Episcopalian ...eeceeeee eee 
| Baptihoccccccccscccccosess 





Methodist ........- cccccece 
} Unktarian.cccceesce cocceece 
Dutch Reformed...... ceece 
Associate Reformed...eecee 
Swedenborgian..... 
| Not specified....sseeeeeess Il 


— 


. eee cocccvcccece OS 


mmnowanan’s 





STATES. 


ccccccscccccee 5 


Maine...... 
New Hampshire. ..sseseeee 6 


[May, 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 
Of Ordinations, §c. for the year ending April 1, 1837, 


Vermentoccecsccccccsecece 2D 
Mamechusttitesecoeeeees 83 
Rhode Island............. 6 
Connecticut ...ccecsccces. 18 
ci, Se 
New Jersey...cccccscces ° 
Pennsylvania ...cccccces 
a are 
District of Columbia..... eee 
WH cnccdadeneresene 
North Carolinas...cccscee 
South Curolinua......ceees 
Georgia...... eee eceesere 
AlabamMa.ecccccccccccccce 
TOUEEMMBcccccccesscccce 
Kentuckysccccceeeeceseess 
_ EEE ceccccee 
OTe ee 
PME sececeecouce eccecce 
Michigan...cccccccee eoee 
Uncertalanccccccccccccccce 


Wethcccccccccccsccscccce 311 









DATES. 

1835. December......e000 1 
1836. March....... 3 
April ....6. 14 
RYooe - @ 

June.. 28 
July... 30 
August.. 19 
September... 19 
October.... 56 
November..ecescese 24 
December......+.00 26 
1837. January.. . = 
February coos 25 
Martheccccccccccce 17 

Not specified....... 2 


Dieteh.cccccccccssce Sil 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Of Deaths, for the year ending April 1, 1837. 


Vermonteccccccccccccccces 2 
Massachusetts ....-seeeeees 
Rhode Island. ...e.sseeeeee 
Connecticut.... seeeeeecere 
New York eeeeereeeceseeee 
New Jersey.cccccscccsevecs 
Pennsylvania ..++eceeeeeese 
Maryland ...sccceeeceseces 
Virginia... ..ccccesceccecece 
South Carolina....+cceeces 
Alabama .cccccesccvceseees 
Tennessee.. 
Kentucky... 
Ohio... .eeee 
Texas.cceee 
Uncertain .....se06 oe 







pes C2 me me ee BS AS DED EN me 


Total. .ccccocecsccesscece 62 


DATES. 


1835. December...ssessers 
1836. April..ccccsseeeeeeee 
May.ecececcccceeees 
June.cccccccccccecce 
July ccccscccccccocee 
AUGZUSE eoeecceseecers 
September...-.+eeees 
October...ccceseeee’s 
November..o++-+see- 


1837. Januaryes.cereeesers 
February...ssoeseess 
March ....seeseeeres 
Not specified ....-++- 


Oi dusadiinnamtoie 


Total eccccveccccccccsesr® 
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JOURNAL 
OF 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


MAY, 1837. 





APPEAL TO THE YOUNG MEN OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA, 


Extracts from ‘ An Appeal to the Young Men of the Presbyterian Church in the Synod of South Carolina 
and Georgia. By George Howe, Prof. of Biblical Literature, Theol. Sem. Columbia, 8, C.’ 


Amone the many evidences of a low state of religious feeling in this portion 
of our church, is the small number of young men of piety who are selecting 
the ministry as their field of labor. Many of our churches lie waste and 


unoccupied ; a large extent of country in which the doctrine and discipline of 


Presbyterianism would find ready support, is unvisited by the feet of our 
ministers; our theological seminary, reared thus far with much labor and 
sacrifice, is frequented by comparatively a little band of students; our mis- 
sionary, education, tract, and Sunday school organizations languish, because 
we have not men coming forward for the ministry in numbers sufficient to 
meet the demand and to secure the best good of society. While the church 
elsewhere is instinct with life and action, and is rousing herself with surprising 
energy to the work of converting the world, a gloomy lethargy has crept over 
our Southern Zion, which makes the heart sad, and damps the zeal of those 
in whose bosom the desire of a better day arises. The fathers are passing 
away, and few, lamentably few are the young Elishas who shall take up the 
fallen mantle of the ascending prophets and fill the places they have occupied. 

The American Education Society assisted the last year 1,040 beneficiaries 
preparing for the ministry, mostly from the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches. The Assembly’s Board of Education has 600 whom it is assisting 
to enter the sacred office.* The whole number of candidates for the ministry 
in the Congregational and Presbyterian church receiving charitable aid, is 1,640, 
Perhaps as many more are pursuing their studies sustained by other means than 
public charities. The whole number therefore now preparing in these United 
States for these two churches, is 3,280. But the population of South Carolina 
and Georgia, at the last census, was 1,098,000, or more than one-thirteenth of 
the population of the Union. To give us our due proportion of candidates, 
one-thirteenth of 3,280, or 252 young men ought to be studying for the 
ministry within the bounds of this synod at the present moment. 

Again, there were in the theological seminaries of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches in the United States in 1834-5, 608 students, ‘There 
ought then to have been in the theological seminary at Columbia the last 
year, one-thirteenth of this number, or 47 students, in order to have the same 
proportion of young candidates for the ministry within the bounds of this 
synod as existed elsewhere through our country. 

Again, of the 3,280 students preparing for the ministry in the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches in the United States, 630 are computed to be in 
theological seminaries ; 1,695 in colleges or elsewhere in the second stage of 
study ; and 943 in academies. In nine years, all these will have passed into 
the ministry. 





* More than 400 of these received assistance the last year. 
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In the year 1836, 210 will enter the sacred office; 1837, 210; 1838, 210; 
1839, 423; 1840, 423; Is41, 423; 1s42, 423; 1845, 471; 1844, 471. 

If the synod of South Carolina and Georgia had her proportion of young 
men in training for the ministry, in 1836 she would have 16 assuming the 
sacred office, and 48 in her seminary. 


In 1237 16 licensed and 48 in the seminary. In 1841 32 licensed and 96 in the seminary, 
1838 16 bed 48 Ix}2 32 ” 97 “ 
1=39 32 * 95 66 leis 30 “6 G9 “ 
1340 32 a 96 . Is44 36 “ gy ss 


Even this is measuring ourselves by the efforts of our brethren and the 
devotion of young men to Christ as they are elsewhere exhibited, and not by 
the rule of our duty, nor by the pressure of our obligations to advance the 
cause of the Redeemer. 

Two considerations will be thought of which will operate to diminish the 
proportion of these calculations. Half our population only can furnish can- 
didates for the ministry. Still, though this is the case, the number of our 
ministers should not be less when compared with the whole population, than 
in the free States. Our slaves must have the gospel, and as they are more 
blind and needy, they require more labor to teach them the religion of Christ; 
and where the labor is greater, more men are required to perform it. So that 
if one man in 500 ought to enter the ministry where all are free, two among 
every 500 freemen ought to enter it where half of the population are slaves. 


Our ability to have a numerous ministry may be diminished im this state of 


society, our feelings remaining as they are. But we ought to feel a deeper 
interest in this subject, make greater efforts, and place a greater proportion of 
our young men in a state of preparation for the sacred calling, than Christians 
at the north. 

Again: Though other denominations are numerous in other States, and 
ours in some others is small, yet in few of these States is the number of 
Presbyterians as small as within our bounds. While this is freely admitted, 
and while it should diminish from the calculations we have made, it is still 
sufficiently plain that we fall far, far below the measure of our duty, and of 
our privileges. We should lift up our eyes on the lands stretching far to the 
south. ‘The newer portions of Georgia; the whole of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida, and 'Texas, are filling up with astonishing rapidity, and by our own 
sons and brethren. We reside in the midst of the broad stream of emigration 
setting thither. It sweeps away our neighbors and kindred on the right hand, 
and on the left. It bears from us ministers, elders, and people. On whom 
does it fall more than upon us, to supply these regions with preachers of the 
gospel? And how should our exertions be increased, that we may meet the 
cry sent back to us for the bread of life! 

But what are we doing to supply the wants of our own population, and to 
send the gospel beyond us ? 

On diligent inquiry, there are not found within the bounds of this synod 
more than 40 young men in all, in any stage of preparation for the ministry. 
In our seminary there have been but sixteen this present year, and in the 
other seminaries of the United States, but six more who belong within the 
bounds of our synod, Of these twenty-two, eighteen only are natives of our 
soil. 7 

Massachusetts, with but little more than the population of South Carolina, 
has 300 preparing for the ministry in her Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, And if Massachusetts should not be compared with us, we may find 
an example to stimulate us nearer home. 

North Carolina is said to have 100 in our church alone. South Carolina 
and Georgia, with a population nearly double, from their Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches, show but about 40 young men who have answered 
aflirmatively to the call from heaven, “ Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us?” Fifty churches this moment stand destitute of stated pastors, while 
others are but partially supplied. Our benevolent institutions languish for 
the want of men to manage their concerns. And what is worse, the destitu- 
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tions are increasing, and the new recruits for the Master’s service apparently 
diminishing in number.* 

Where shall we seek for the causes of this alarming state of our church? Shall 
we say that the Presbyterian church within our bounds is less pious, prayer- 
ful and devoted than elsewhere? Shall we say that she is more strongly bent 
on the acquisition of wealth? Shall we say that her sons are less self-denying ? 
that she sustains, values, and esteems the ministry less? Or shall we find the 
reason in the alleged fact that the seminaries of learning within her limits 
have not heretofore been governed sufficiently by religious principle, and that 
Christian young men, while members of those institutions, have not felt the 
claims of religion pressing upon them as elsewhere they do? Or, is it that 
the wants of the church are not understood, and that the true dignity of the 
minis‘erial office is not appreciated? Or is it that mistakes prevail among 
our pious youth as to the nature of a call to the ministry? We do not assign 
any of these as the reason. But it is certain, that young men of piety educated 
in our colleges and academies, turn their backs on the ministry, and assume 
the law, or medicine, or the occupation of the planter, as their business for life, 
without the least compunction of conscience, and almost without raising a 
doubt in the community as to the propriety of their conduct. It is well known 
that the spirit which actuates the Christian students in colleges and academies 
elsewhere, greatly difiers, That almost every educated youth of true piely, unless 
laboring under some disqualification for the sacred office, of which he is advised 
by judicious friends, feels himself bound by his obligations to the Saviour, to 
spend his life in preaching the gospel. The vow to be entirely Christ’s, he 
feels pressing upon him. ‘The voice “Go preach my gospel,” sounds in his 
ears. The cry, “Whom shall I send?” penetrates his heart, and he replies, 
“ Tlere, Lord, am I; send me.” 

Many have deplored the state of things on this subject, which exists amongst 
us. We have mourned and prayed over it with brooding sadness, in secret 
places. We have sought diligently for the causes of the fewness of the ministry 
in the wide and still enlarging harvest. We have prayed the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth into it an increase of laborers. And now we lift our 
voice and call upon the ministry, the eldership, the members, especially the 
young men of the church, to give this subject a place in their thoughts, their 
prayers, and labors. 

Young men, we speak to you. From you is to come, if it comes at all, the 
future ministry of the church. If our number is ever increased, the ranks are 
to be filled by you. You, therefore, under God, are our hope. And, if the 
church to which we belong and which we love, is to be overshadowed with 
sad eclipse, and the principles for which our fathers contended are to go down 
in this community ; if Presbyterianism which was conjoined at the reformation 
with civil liberty, and has ever been united with it, is to fade away, or to be 
less prominent than heretofore, on you will rest much of the reproach, It 
will be because you honor not the ministry, you have not devotion and self- 
denia! sufficient to obey your Saviour and follow him through evil as well as 
through good report. It is because the world has taken hold of you with a 
grasp so giant-like, that you will not follow the path of your duty. Yes, young 
men of the Christian church, we ask you solemnly and earnestly why you are 
not serving the Master who redeemed you, in the sacred office of preaching the 
gospel? Pious youth in our schools and colleges, why have you not chosen 
with your earliest studies the ministry as your profession? why are you not 
straining every nerve to qualify yourselves for its duties ? 

That you may be able to answer these questions with your understandings, 
and with a clear conscience, allow us to present some of the considerations 
which ought to pass before your mind as you frame your answer. 

1. Have you considered what God has done to redeem you? Have you 
thought of the immense cost of your redemption? Moses was raised up ; 
miracles were wrought; the Jewish economy was established; David and 





* The Theological Seminary in Columbia, in 1834-5, had 21 students. In 1833-4, it had 22, And both 
those years there was a larger number abroad than now. 
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Isaiah sung and wrote ; the prophets prophesied ; were persecuted and slain, 
that the world might be prepared for the Messiah’s coming. And then he 
that was to come, came; the brightness of his Father’s glory, by whom all 
things were made, and whose is the throne forever. He came, was born under 
circumstances which cast reproach on his very birth. He came to bear your 
sins in his own body on the tree. He died in bitterness and sorrow, and in 
his death your salvation was purchased. Ye are not your own. Ye are 
bought with a price. Your Lord, your Master who stooped to save you, now 
speaks to you through these pages. “ My son, if thou wilt receive my words, 
and hide my commandments with thee, then shalt thou understand the fear of 
the Lord, and find the knowledge of God.” He bids you think of the price of 
your redemption, and the obligation to be wholly devoted to the Lord which 
this redemption imposes. And he asks you by what right you claim your time, 
your bodies, your hearts, your minds, your tongues, your pens, and wealth as 
your own; to be employed without regard to his glory. 

2. Consider the nature of the vow you assumed in becoming a member of 
the Christian church. The contest man holds with God is a contest against 
rightfiil authority. It isa contest between the Creator and the created, the 
Preserver and those sustained in being by him; between the Redeemer and 
those he bas purchased. And mau finds neither peace nor safety till he 
cordially admits the claims of Heaven to entire dominion over him, and 
cheerfully resigns to God, the right he has hitherto striven to withhold, of 
usiug him for his glory. A profession of religion is a formal profession of 
entire devotedness to Christ. “Henceforth,” you say, “I am his servant, to 
listen attentively to the voice of his word. My person, property, and time, 
are his.’ Now the Christian religion was not designed simply to save you; 
but was intended to bless all nations. You rejoice that it has set you free 
from the thraldom of sin, diffused peace and knowledge around your domestic 
hearth, erected over your dwelling the protection of law, and shed its benign 
influence on your native land. God designed that these same benefits should 
be conferred on all nations. The Christian religion can flourish under any 
form of government, and in any clime. It was fitted for all people, and 
belongs to all, And the Christian church is formed, not simply to save you 
and the few brethren in Christ who are embraced within it now, nor simply 
to maintain the worship of God and transmit it to the next generation; but 
she was formed to spread out her arms like the sea, and embrace the continents, 
and cover them with the influence of truth. This is one great end of the 
visible church, And at the accomplishment of that end, should every gen- 
eration of Christians aim, while they yet live. The church you have joined, 
is one division of the Redeemer’s host. Its ministers and elders are officers to 
lead it onward in aggressive warfare, and they with you, and you with them, 
are called upon to be valiant and enterprising soldiers. 

You have joined the church, you observe the Sabbath, attend at the sanctuary, 
close around the table of the Lord, pray in secret, honor and sustain your 
pastor, and follow in the footsteps of the flock. It is well, my brother. You 
are keeping alive the piety which otherwise would die for lack of sustenance. 
But must all your piety and devotion be bounded by these narrow lines? Are 
you not thus deserting your Saviour who is aiming at the world’s conversion ? 
If your religion terminates on yourself, where are your love for Christ, and 
your bowels of mercies for dying sinners, whose lands touch on your lands, 
and whose houses are within hail of yours? Where your sympathy for a 
dying world ? 

How often is it enjoined on Christians, that they should let their light shine, 
that they should glorify God, that for this they should eat, and drink, and do 
whatsoever they are called to do. The whole aspect of a Christian’s duty, as 
laid down in the New Testament, contemplates him as laboring constantly to 
produce a religious impression on the minds of men. 

3. Consider the command of Christ—his last command. Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature. This command was 
addressed to the first generation of Christians, and they strove to obey it. 
It stands on that sacred page, where you have read it. Christ has not spoken 
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to you as to Saul of Tarsus, gleaming upon your eyes in a light from heaven 
above the sun’s meridian splendor. But there is that sacred command, heaven- 
sent, clear, pointed, speaking to you with the awful authority of God. And 
we ask you now in the name of the ascended Saviour, Have you ever laid 
it to heart and said with Saul, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Look 
at the place this command occupies in the history of our Master. Its jux- 
taposition is remarkable. It was after his atoning death; at a solemn meeting 
of the disciples, and next before his visible ascension. Go ye out, says he, 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. I ascend to your 
Father and mine, and assume my seat on the throne of God, and wield the 
power of God that I may establish my kingdom. Lo I am with you alway 
to the end of the world. The command embraces not that generation of 
disciples only, but every generation, till the last heathen shall have heard the 
gospel. You cannot escape from its authority. If you think it addressed to 
the chureh in its collective capacity, and therefore not to you individually, 
you should recollect that the church is but the individuals who compose it, 
and that unless individuals obey the command, obedience to it is impossible, 
and that you, with other individual members, are called to obey it. Do not 
suppose it addressed alone to ministers of the gospel. Could it be a possible 
thing that the church should be deprived of her ministers to a man, the 
command would still be binding on her. It would still be her duty to 
lengthen her cords till she gradually embraced the human family within her 
inclosure. And it is not by pressing the command upon ministers already in 
the field, that God provides laborers for carrying abroad the means of salvation. 
But he brings before the mind of young Christians such passages as this from 
his holy word, and thus awakens within them the desire to become instrumental 
in the conversion of men. They give themselves to God as missionaries of 
the cross, and then leave it to his overruling providence to decide whether 
they shall labor on these shores or in a foreign land. Every true minister is 
a missionary of the cross, and is striving to obey that command of the Saviour ; 
and, in deciding where he shall labor, asks, or ought to ask, where he can 
most advance the glory and kingdom of the Redeemer; and whether that 
place be at home or abroad, there he seeks his abode. How clear it is, then, 
that the price paid for your redemption, the vows you have assumed, and the 
command of your Saviour, bind you to live to the glory of God, and to put 
forth an influence for the world’s conversion. In every part of our lives, and 
in every step we take, we are to do all with the divine glory in view. 

How clear it is that every young man, when he chooses his business and 
walk in life, is bound to choose that purswit which will enable him most to advance 
the cause of Christ. 

It is for you, young disciple of the Redeemer, to say whether you will be 
wholly the Lord’s, and what course of life you will choose that you may 
glorify him. With you, my brother, rests the fearful responsibility of disown- 
ing, or acknowledging, the authority of Him who redeemed you, and who on 
his throne in heaven is now looking upon the decision you will make. And, 
with you rests, thanks to the Redeemer, the delightful privilege of laboring in 
that glorious cause, by promoting which, the elders in past times, obtained a 
good report. 


The following queries and suggestions are appended to the Appeal. 


1. Every church requires the labors of a pastor. Should not every particular church, 
then, have one of her sons in training for the holy ministry? If she takes one man 
from the church at large, as her spiritual guide, should she not put one of her sons into 
the field to supply his place? 

2. Should not every church, having a number of youth within her bosom, who have 
natural qualifications, which, if improved, would fit them for the ministry, furnish all 
she can for this sacred office? Should not our vacant pulpits be filled? Should we not 
pour a constant flood of spiritual instruction over the wide plains lying south and west 
of us, and send out our sons thither to preach Christ? Assimilated as we are in climate 
to the great body of the heathen world, have we not a solemn and important work to 


perferm in sending the gospel to them? 
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3. Perhaps you are a minister, or an elder in the church? Have you ever interested 
yourself to lead ingenuous, prudent, and devoted young men to reflect on the duty of 
consecrating their lives to personal efforts for the salvation of souls? Can you recollect 
any golden opportunities of putting a sanctified, well-balanced mind into operation, with 
the sole object of doing good; opportunities which you have suffered to pass by un- 
improved ? 

Will you not now look around you, and see if there are not young men within the 
circle of your influence, who would be an acquisition to the effective force of the 
ministry, if they were educated for it? Will you not pray the Lord of the harvest to 
send them forth into his harvest? 

4. Perhaps you have a son, a brother, or some other relative, or some friend, who is 
a humble, sincere, devoted Christian; and who is possessed of prudence, talents, and 
education to do good in the ministry. Do you not stand in such relation to that young 
man, that you can suggest to him the inquiry whether he should not be a minister of 
the gospel ? 

5. There may be a young man of your acquaintance who wishes to labor in the 
ministry, and who you believe ought to be encouraged to do so. Will you not put him 
in the way of gratifying the desire of his heart? 

6. There are some young men who would be glad of the opportunity of doing good 
which the ministry affords, and who have the proper talents and character: but they are 
distrustful of themselves, diffident and retiring. Such persons are the very men to do 
good. They need encouragement and counsel. And these you can afford them without 
cost. 

7. You yourself may be the very young man who ought to be a minister. You are 
completing your education, are a child of God, a son of the church. You are about 
deciding on your course for life, 


“The world before you where to choose your place of rest 
And Providence your guide.” 


Will you now listen to the call of ambition, to the eall of the god of this world—or to 
the call of Christ and of dying men? 

Or, you have not obtained the light of knowledge, and yet would be happy in ex- 
ercising the office in which Paul labored. Rush not impetuously to the field of battle, 
Hasten slowly. Are you ‘apt to teach?” Have you “given yourself to reading?” 
Remember that the church cannot flourish under an ignorant ministry. That the 
Apostles were miraculously enlightened and endued with gifts. That God never 
intended that men who have never learned should set themselves up as teachers of 
others. That Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Whitefield, Edwards, and 
those men whose memories have been most revered in the church have been men of 
That if you enter the ministry to teach, you should be above the level 
of society in knowledge. Otherwise you will degrade the office you assume, and will 
make it contemptible in the eyes of men. ‘ Let no man despise thy youth.” Enter 
upon an ample course of study, and unless too far advanced in life, pursue it to its utmost 
end before you ask your presbytery to authorize you to preach the gospel. 


cultivated minds. 





PROP. FITCIVS SERMON, to the ministry of the gospel, you promote 
Extracts from a Sermon, delivered in the Centre the cause of divine truth. You do it in va- 
Chureh, New Haven, on the anniversary of the | TLOUS Ways. 
Female Education Society of New Haven; July 1. You thereby add to the number of the 


1, 1829.) By Eleazar T. Fitch. 


THE thoughts here extracted, are as true 


now as they were when delivered, and de- 


serve to be extended in their circulation. 
The sermon is from Jolin iii. 8. ** We there- 


fore ought to receive such, that we might be | 


JSellow iielpers to the truth.” 
After introducing the text the writer pro- 
ceeds :— 


I. I observe, then, that by patronizing the | 





public advocates of divine truth. 

The truth is dependent for its progress 
and influence among men, under God, 
chiefly upon the devoted ministers of the 
gospel. No one who considers the wisdom 
of God in the appointment of such an office, 
or who has felt the power of a living minis- 
try upon his own mind and heart, or who 
reflects attentively on the adaptation which 
such a means of influence has to our nature, 
will deny this. If then the cause of divine 
truth be thus dependent on the ministry of 
the gospel, will you not help the cause by 


pious and indigent who are in heart devoted | increasing the number of its advocates? 1 
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speak not here of a worldly and corrupt 
ministry, but of one pious and devoted, such 
as accords with the high and spiritual stand- 
ard of the gospel: and in this Protestant 
land, illuminated with the instructions of a 
faithtul ministry, and blessed with revivals 
of religion, where such men as our Ed- 
wards, Witherspoon, Davies, Bellamy, 
Dwight, have passed in tracks of light and 
glory, and lett their descending mantles to 
other generations, it would not be difficult, 
methinks, to find such as in the ministry 
would be pious, devoted, self-denying. 

Go to yonder village, where the pastor 
and his flock have been rejoicing in the 
visitation of the Divine Spirit and over the 
triumphs of his grace. Walk with me to 
that house of indigence. There is a youth, 
bright in intellect, mature in judgment be- 
yond his years, ditfident and humble, yet 
glowing with ardent love to his Saviour. 
In his communings with God he has heard 
the inquiry coming from the throne, * Whom 
shall we send to preach the gospel,” and 


willing to make his whole lite a sacrifice, | 


has replied, Here, ‘Lord, am I, send me. 


Repressed by his own poverty, il he be pre-. 
sented only with the cold and empty hand | 


ot avarice from abroad, he must extinguish 
this glowing purpose from his breast. He 
will indeed ever love his Saviour and do 
what he can for his cause, but he cannot 
think of the ministry longer. Offer him 
now the hand of your liberality. Conduct 
him forward to hisnoble purpose. Let bim 
bring that intellect and heart, matured and 
expanded by human and divine knowledge, 
to bear on the defence and inculcation of the 
truth of God. All this influence which he 
now exerts upon the cause of religion, you 
have added to that cause. His whole life in 
the ministry, yes, and the everlasting fruits 
of it in souls gathered to Christ, are hence- 
forth to be the representatives of the little 
amount of property expended by you in your 
liberality. 

You can help the cause of truth in this 
way. 
labor continues to be the wide world, and 
laborers have not gone forth sufficient to 
reap the whole harvest, and it is possible to 
procure new and suitable laborers. But is 


it necessary to say this, when even now, | 


after all that has been done to raise up new 
laborers, our churches who seek pastors, 
and our men of benevolence who would 
send forth missionaries, cannot find their men : 

2. Again: By the liberality now urged, 
you not only add to the number of the public 
advocates of divine truth, you increase their 
qualifications and advantages for their work. 

The necessity of disciplining the mind 
and heart and furnishing them with matter 
by study and meditation, in the case ol all 
those who would be public teachers of 
others, is obvious at once to the common 
sense of mankind. Nor can there be a case 


I must say this, while the field of 
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inspiration excepted, in the public advocates 
of the religion of Christ. The system of 
divine truth contained in the gospel is itself 
so broad and deep; it is so connected with 
all the fields of natural, intellectual, and 
moral science ; it has so many artful eva- 
sions and objections to contend against 
among men; it has so nice an adaptation 
to al! the varieties of human character and 
condition ; it needs to impress its own glow- 
ing image of holiness so distinctly and fully 
on the hearts of its advocates, in order to 
render them tit organs of communicating it 
to others ; that if any one would rightly and 
profitably divide this word of truth to his 
tellow-men, he must be a steward well in- 
structed in the things of the kingdom: he 
must have continued long and deeply intent 
at the fountains of human and divine 
knowledge, and, by a long course of medi- 
tation and prayer, have expanded his intel- 
lect and heart with their fulness. Needs it 
words to show that he who does this, will 
be an abler preacher of the gospel—a more 
powerlul advocate of its truths, a more im- 


| pressive inculcator of its duties ? 











| 


'age. You cannot 


But in order that ministers or those who 
are on their way to the office may command 
the time and means for such qualifications 
and advantages, they need your liberality. 
The indigent must labor for their food and 
clothing, and neglect such qualitications 
surely, unless Christian liberality come for- 
ward for their assistance. 

The pious, devoted, talented but indigent 
youth, who aspires to the great office of the 
ministry you may take under your patron- 
perhaps conveniently 
receive him under your own root, but you 
may shelter him under one which probably 
will be quite as convenient for his purpose, 
You may place him where he can consult 
the gilted of the dead and living, and where 
he may enjoy the various means of growth 
in holiness derived trom the word and ordi- 
nances of God. You may thus greatly 
elevate and enhance his qualifications and 
ability to preach the gospel. And the result 


of your liberality will be seen in rendering 
‘his whole ministry increasingly effective on 


the interests of the truth. 

Does any one doubt whether the cause of 
divine truth receives any help from these 
acquisitions and advantages? Ask the ex- 
perience of the aged and faithful ministers 
of Christ. They who have enjoyed the best 
advantages, will only mourn that they did 
not improve them better. They who have 
lacked them will tell you with lamentations, 
of their great and irreparable loss. Consult 
the spirit of inquiry and research which 
characterizes the present age. Will it 
respect the ministry, think you, which goes 
not forward with it in their attainments? 
View the elevation to which the eminent 
examples which have preceded us, have 
raised the standard of ministerial effort, 


in which the importance of this is so great as, | Will it subserve the cause of truth to fall 
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back from this standard? Look at the 
heights and depths of the system of truth 
itself, contained in divine revelation. Shall 
not the mind which is disciplined and capa- 
cious, more fully explore its mysteries, and 
more clearly unfol ' them to the understand- 
ing of mankind? Surely, until divine truth 
shall cease to operate on mankind as truth ; 
so long as its victories are obtained through 
the understanding and imagination and con- 
science and heart, its progress will be aided 
by elevating the qualifications of its advo- 
cates—by bringing more of intellect and 
imagination and spiritual affection, to bear on 
the task of illustrating, proving, and apply- 
ing it toman. And how will you elevate 
these powers of the Christian teacher? I! 
can direct you to no other way, since inspi- 
ration has ceased, than to a long and severe 
course of study and discipline, and shall 
always recommend this till 1 am informed 
of a better. 

3. Again: By the liberality now urged, 
you not only add to the number of the advo- 
cates of divine truth and increase their 
qualifications for their work, you introduce 
them into fields ef useful labor. 

The youth whom your bounty selects, you 
introduce into a field of usefulness even in 
the preparatory stages of his education. At 
the academy and the college, though he is 
not expected to preach the gospel, it is to be 
hoped that his godly life and conversation 
will proclaim to those around him that he 
has been with Jesus, and thus aid the tri- 
umphs of divine truth and grace over minds 
destined to exert no ordinary influence in 
after life. 

II. In the second place, how worthy the 
cause of divine truth is to claim our assist- 
ance. This cause involves interests weighty 
enough to claim the humble offerings of our 
liberality. 

1. In helping the triumphs of divine truth, 


you promote the knowledge of the glory of 


God. 

2. By aiding the triumphs of truth, you 
promote the salvation of souls. 

3. By aiding the cause of truth, you pro- 
mote the temporal happiness of mankind. 

And now to lay more fully before you the 
appeal which the subject makes to your 
liberality, let me remind you that this isa 
way of doing great good at little expense ; 
a way of doing it which has the sanction of 
ptimitive example. 

1. To assist the pious and indigent on 
their way to the ministry of the gospel, is 
doing great good at little expense. You thus 
enlist, prepare, and send torth laborers to 
promote the high and everlasting triumphs 
of divine truth among men; and all you give 
for so great an object is a little of your 
worldly possessions. Do you say that the 
good obtained is shadowy—without sub- 
stance? He who gives substance only to 


the things which minister to his own grati- 
fication—who will allow nothing to be sub- 
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stantial except food and drink and clothing 
and worldly treasures—will say this. But 
he who believes there is a God and a soul 
and a heavenly grace to calm the agitations 
of the present life, will not say this. No 
true believer will say this. No unbeliever 
will say it, when the perishing objects of 
this world are swept aside and he stands 
with his fellow men amid the overpowering 


light and the undying realities of a future 


state. 

Do you say that the good is uncertain? [ 
allow that there is uncertainty whether all 
the beneficiaries will ever reach their work, 
through premature death or unfaithful relin- 
quishment of the object ; and we must act 
in this case, as we do in all practical matters, 
with judgment and upon rational probabili- 
ties. Let me put the subject then upon the 
account of loss and gain. I will allow, (and 
I think all past experience will show it to 
be a sufficiently liberal allowance,) that for 
every ten beneficiaries, two are found to 
disappoint the hopes of all their friends, 
supervisors, and patrons. What then have 
you lost? Not any laborers which the 
cause of truth would otherwise have had, 
surely. You have lost nothing except the 
money you have expended. Perhaps I 
ought not to say that you have lost even 
that. You may have given it with a good 
intent, and it may tell more to your ad- 
vantage in the end than it would have done 
had you expended it otherwise ; or if you 
did not give it with such intent, you may at 
least have prevented yourself from spending 
it in any worse manner. But allow the 
loss. What on the other hand have you 
gained? You have introduced eight able 
and devoted individuais into the ministry, 
who shall spend a whole ministerial life 
with perhaps as many thousand souls, im- 
parting the knowledge of God, gathering 
the lost into the eternal fold of Jesus, and 
cheering the weary on their pilgrimage to 
heaven. You have gained what is of more 
value than the wealth of worlds, and what 
it will take a whole eternity to compute! 

2. I remark again, that assisting the pious 
and indigent on their way to the ministry, is 
a method of doing good which has the sanc- 
tion of example in the primitive age of the 
church. 

I ask you now to travel back with me 
through the maze of past centuries to that 
early period when John wrote his third 
epistile—the letter toGaius, Transport your- 
selves to the mansion of that citizen of 
Corinth at the time he opens and reads the 
letter. He had been in the habit, it seems, 
of assisting those indigent persons devoted 
to the ministry who were on their way to 
the field ef their labors: and John now 
commends him for it, and exhorts him to 
continue the practice. He reads—** whom, 
if thou bring forward on their journey alter 
a godly sort thou shalt do well” —* we ought 
to receive such, that we might be fellow 
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helpers tothe truth.” Ah, that line touches 
a hidden chord that vibrates within ; for he 
loves the truth that brought him to the Sa- 
viour, and longs for its triumphs over other 
hearts. He wipes a tear from his eye, and 
proceeds. When he is done, ask him, wheth- 
er he does not fear that he will be imposed 
upon? whether he thinks that all whoin he 
patronizes will do their work? Tell him, that 
he cannot give grace to the hearts of these 
men, and that he had better leave it with 
God to do his own work, keep his money to 
himself, and live snugly on his own posses- 
sions. What, says he in astonishment, Are 
you a Christian? Are you redeemed by the 
blood of Christ? These men come to me 
well attested as those to whom, in the judg- 


ment of my fellow Christians, God has | 


given grace. They are willing and desirous 
to preach the gospel; and I can help them 
on their way to advance the cause of truth, 
and [ love to do it; and now I have got the 
word of an apostle for doing it. I shall pro- 
ceed on my course ; and in order that other 
brethren may follow me, (not for my own 
praise,) I shall make this letter public to the 
whole church. 

Do you not perceive, that, barring cir- 
cumstantial differences, the very principle 
on which our Education Societies pro- 
ceed, is sanctioned here? And do you 
not believe that if the elder John and Gaius 
could now come among us, they would take 
the officers of these societies and the mem 
bers and donors by the hand, and wish them 
God speed in their work of faith and labor 
of love ? 


——~<—_ 


DR. SPRING’S SERMON, 


The greatness and sublimity of the Mis- 

sionary enterprise. 

Extract from a Sermon, preached by Rev. Dr. Spring, 
before the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Oct. 8, 1834. 

How grand, therefore, how sublime and 
exalted is the missionary enterprise! To 
establish and extend the kingdom of his Son 
—a kingdom of light and love, of truth and 
grace, of holiness, peace, and joy; till it 
embrace the remotest tribe and habitation of 
men—what a godlike enterprise is this! 
This is the object which He who dwells in 
the high and holy place, and inhabiteth eter- 
nity, had in view when he spread out the 
heavens as a curtain, and the earth as atent 
to dwell in! For this he still upholds and 
governs the universe he has made. For 
this he gave his Son to die. For this his 
Spirit dwells among men. For this he has 
constituted a church in the world. For this 
he has revealed his word. For this he has 
established the ministry of reconciliation, 
and given them the commission—* Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” There is no work so 
grand and glorious as this—in the purity, 
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disinterestedness, and greatness of its aims 
—in the obstacles and difficulties it has to 
contend with—in the means which are ne- 
cessary to its success—in the toil and self- 
denial with which it is carried forward—in 
the interests which are subservient to its 
ad vancement—in the loltiness and sublimity 
of its moral associations—in its amazing ex- 
tension and perpetuity—in its certain and 
everlasting triumphs—and its final rewards. 
It is an object that ought to take strong hold 
of the mind and conscience. It is worthy 
of intense thought, and the strongest and 
most ardent affections. It is one of those 
grand and stupendous objects, which, when 
once we give to it a steady and fixed atten- 
tion, has weight and influence enough to fill 
and engross, absorb, transport, and transform 
the soul. 

Need we plead with you then, my breth- 
ren, for adeeper interest in this great enter- 
prise? We are debtors to the heathen. 
Neither Britain nor America has done her 
duty to the pagan world. The providence 
of God is opening before these churches 
numerous and extensive fields of missionary 
labor, demanding a great and immediate 
increase of men and means, and urging us 
to occupy them with the least possible de- 
lay. Men there are, who ought no longer 
to hesitate in consecrating themselves to 
this work. Men of the deepest piety, the 
soundest judgment, the best talents, and the 
inost varied and extensive learning, which 
the church can furnish; men, who are 
moved by the cries and distresses of the 
heathen; men, whose love of country gives 
way to their love of the worlid—must be 
found in great numbers, else ages of dark- 
ness will yet fulfil their ** tardy and disas- 
trous course” over the world. Which of us 
is duly sensible of the relation he sustains to 
the souls of the heathen? What have we 
done that is at all commensurate with their 
claims? What have we suffered, in what 
have we denied ourselves, that the gospel 
might have free course and be gloritied 
throughout the earth? O could the spirits 
of Ziegenbalgh and Swartz, Eliot and Brain- 
erd, Milne and Hall, Worcester and Evarts, 
bend from their thrones, in what tones of 
rebuke, solicitude, and expostulation, would 
they entreat these blood-bought churches, 
for the love of Jesus, to remember the per- 
ishing heathen! 


et —— 


THE RELATIONS OF THINGS, 
From the Christian Watchman of Dec, 9, 1836. 


A wriTer in the last number of the New 
York Baptist Register, has a somewhat ex- 
tended communication on the “ relations of 
religious charities,” which he concludes in 
the following words. He has his eye, obvi- 
ously, on the State of New York, and the 
New York Baptist Education Society. Many 
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of his remarks, however, are susceptible of | preparatory studies. 


a broader application. 


“ Until Christians become better informed 
as to the relation these several Christian 
objects bear to each other, and the mutual 
aid they give and receive, especially the 
essential aid which the Education Society 
renders to the rest, it will be necessary for 
the Education Society to charge to the mis- 
sionary societies the amount expended in 
fitting their missionaries; and require that 
the churches or Christian friends become 
responsible for the beneficiaries, or so much 
at least as their board and all but tuition 
fees. How can we live and try to get along 
with such enormous deficiencies every year? 
Six thousand dollars to be made out by spe- 
cial effort every year!—This cannot be done. 
And if the pastors and churches will not 
come up to the work, and sustain the Edu- 
cation Society, it must so far abridge its 
efforts as to keep within its means. And 
then let it be known that many are deterred 
from preaching for want of qualifications, 
and others are poorly qualified because the 
churches will not help them. Yes! let it 
be known and confessed all over the length 
and breadth of our land, twenty-five hun- 
dred churches in our States, destitute of a 
pastor, and this number increasing daily, 
and the churches, and they only, to blame 
for it. Brethren, when will the millennium 
dawn upon us? Surely, I should say not 
until this evil is corrected. Suppose the 
Education Society should now fail: how 
many more translations and revisions would 
be made? How much farther could foreign 
missions progress? Let the men now in the 
field sink, and we should have none to follow 
them and perfect their good work. If the 
Education Society does and must sustain 
and perfect all the rest, why should we not, 
like the intelligent mechanic, apply our 
power at the most effective place in the 
machine ?” 


In suggesting that the Education Society 
charge to the missionary societies the ex- 
pense of fitting their missionaries, the writer 
speaks, we suppose, of what is equitable 
rather than what is practicable. Our 
thoughts were long since directed to this 
subject. The Northern Baptist Education 
Society, having received in 1832 more ap- 
plications for patronage than the society, as 
was feared, were capable of sustaining, and 
a consi‘erable number of the young men 
having either appointments as foreign mis- 
sionaries, or having it in expectation to be- 
come foreign missionaries, we made special 
inquiries upon the subject, whether the 
Foreign Board could consistently appro- 
priate funds for the support of those young 
men who had been accepted as their mis- 
sionaries, but whose studies were yet un- 
finished. The result was, we were informed 
that the Board never appropriated funds for 
the support of their missionaries in their 


OF THINGS. 


It was admitted that 
such an appropriation might be perfectly 
equitable; still it was believed that cir- 
cumstanced as the Board were, it would be 
_injudicious to attempt it. The exclusive 
object of the Board was, we were told, to 
support missions in foreign lands, and that 
many, taking this to be the exclusive object 
of the Board, were now associated for the 
support of foreign missions who were de- 
cidedly opposed to ministerial education.— 
Hence the proposition which we had in- 
formally submitted, could not, it was be- 
lieved, be acceded to. With this explanation 
we were perfectly satisfied, and it led us to 
the following conclusion, that those who 
had seen the importance of foreign tnissions, 
though they see the importance of nothing 
else, must be allowed to associate, and to 
associate in their own way for the pro- 
motion of that object. And that those who 
have taken a more enlarged view of the 
subject uf benevolent effurts for the con- 
version of the world, though they fully 
appreciate the importance of foreign mis- 
sions, must leave the burden of that service 
to others, and devote their special attention 
to the support of ministerial education, &c. 
Many whom we know are acting on this 
principle. Such we know to have been 
the principle on which the late lamented 
Nathaniel R. Cobb acted. He once said to 
us, “I give ten dollars to education where 
I give one to foreign missions; for I know 
that multitudes are prepared to contribute 
for the support of foreign missions, who will 
not contribute a farthing to the education of 
young men for the ministry ; but should the 
time ever come when I think the interests 
of foreign missions demands my attention 
more than ministerial education, | shall most 
cheerfully contribute for their support. No 
subject interests my feelings so much as that 
of foreign missions, I can never think of it 
without shedding tears.” 


This is the true philosophy. Foreign mis- 
sions are needed—Education is needed— 
Home missions are needed—and a variety of 
other instrumentalities, and let it be seen to, 
that none of these great interests suffer. The 
friends of education have abundant reason 
for gratitude for the attention that is now 
bestowed on that subject. Still it is an 
object of benevolence, that labors under 
many embarrassments; there is not, there 
never has been, and there probably never 
will be, any very strong tide of sympathy 
in its favor. Its friends, however, are 
faithful and true, and almost any degree 
of reliance can be placed upon them. 


The views of the Editor of the Christian 
Watchman as expressed above are such, it 
is believed, as all Christians should enter- 
tain on this subject. The practice of the 
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ciety is, to cancel the notes of all bene- 
ficiaries who are employed as foreign mis- 
sionaries, in the following manner: 

«« Voted, That the Secretary be authorized 
and directed to inform the Rev. —— “ 
that having devoted himself to the service 





from his pecuniary obligations to the Amer- 
ican Education Society, while he continues 
in this holy and self-denying work.” 


pa 


LETTER 


To the Secretary of the American Education Soci- 
ety, dated Bankok, Siam, March 8, 1836, 


REV. AND DEAR S1r,—I received a few 
days since, your letter bearing date July 13, 
1833, enclosing a certificate releasing me 
from pecuniary obligations to the American 
Education Society, while I remain a mis- 
sionary on heathen ground. This letter was 
thus long detained at Batavia, probably in 
consequence of the death of our lamented 
brethren, Messrs. Lyman and Munson. 

But though nearly three years have since 
elapsed, the kind assurance it contained that 
“the benedictions of multitudes rest upon 
me, and continual intercessions in the 
churches will be offered in my behalf,’ fill- 
ed my soul with joy and gratitude ; so that 
even in this dark land I could not refrain 
from saying, surely they that are for us are 
more than they who are against us. To 
return the Society my most hearty thanks 
for their pecuniary favors, and my constant 
prayers and efforts for its prosperity, were 
cold and formal; but for those assur- 
ances of Christian love, words would be 
but mockery. Permit me, however, to 
state, that I should not now have been 
on heathen ground, had it not been for 
the assistance of your Society. My con- 
nection with it I have ever esteemed a 
special providence. I had for a number of 
years earnestly desired to preach the gos- 
pel, especially to the perishing heathen ; 
but no way appeared to be opened. I en- 
deavured to make it a subject of daily 
prayer, and frequently consulted my friends 
on the subject ; but my way seemed hedged 
up. My desires constantly increased, til! at 
length they became almost insupportable. 
In this state of mind I one morning endea- 
vored to commit my cause to God alone, 
and firmly resolved to commence my studies, 
and pursue them till prevented by Provi- 
dence. That morning the Rev. Louis 
Dwight, an agent of the American Educa- 
tion Society, called upon me and offered the 
assistance of your Scciety. 

From that time I was enabled to pursue 
my studies, though with frequent interrup- 
tions, owing to the almost constant sickness 
and straitened circumstances of my father’s 
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family. I had ever indulged the pleasing 
hope, that in some way I should be able to 
refund the money received, but when duty 
seemed to call me to go without delay tothe 
heathen, I could think of no other way of 
showing my interest for the Society, but to 
use my feeble endeavors to perpetuate my 
Four young men commenced 
study for the gospel ministry, all of whom, 
I believe, except one, have been assisted by 
your Society. Two of these, I have heard, 
graduated with honor in 1834, and the other 
two were pursuing their collegiate course. 
The Lord grant they may all, and many 
more, be faithful ministers of the New 
Testament; for truly, “ The harvest is great 
and the laborers few.” 

Since writing the above, I have again 
and again thought of erasing it; but if it 
can be the means of inciting any to increase 
the number of your beneficiaries, 1 shall 
rejoice. 

The great desideratum has ever been, and 
still is, pious young men for the ministry. 
Why is it that so few pious young men in 
our favored country, are willing to prepare 
themselves for this great and good work? 
Are they not all bound, by the most sacred 
obligations, to make the best use of their 
powers, and employ them only in the ser- 
vice of Christ? And in what country have 
they such a price put into their hands to get 
wisdom as in ours ? 

If they engage in commerce, trade, or 
agriculture, when they might do more for 
the salvation of the world in some other 
way, will they not be guilty of burying their 
talent in the earth? 

But these are lawful employments, it may 
be said. They are, to a certain extent. 
But every employment must be unlawful for 
the Christian, in which the utmost extent of 
his powers cannot be engaged for the glory 
of Gud and the salvation of men. I would 
entreat every pious young man, as he values 
the souls of men, as he regards the decisions 
of that day to which he is rapidly hastening, 
before he enters into business for life, that 
he would look at the condition of the world, 
and with his Bible open to such passages as 
these, “ Ye are not your own, for ve are 
bought with a price, therefore glorify God 
in your body and in your spirit which are 
his;” ‘He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me;” 
«¢ Whosoever forsaketh not all that he hath, 
cannot be my disciple ;” “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature ;” * He that loveth not his brother 
abideth in death ;” and on his knees before 
God, let him ask, “ Lord what wist thou have 
me to do?” 

That young man, who dares enter into 
business without first asking direction of the 
Lord, may have to answer for the blood of 
souls! Hundreds of millions, the succes- 
sive harvest of many generations, have 
perished for want of more laborers, and 
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hundreds of millions more are now in the 
same condition. Oh, will not the beloved 
youth in our favored country at least look at 
them, and make one effort for them before 
they sink forever? There is nota young 
man in our country who need be ignorant 
of the condition of the world; there is not 
one that has not an opportunity to exert all 
his powers in the noblest of all works, the 
salvation of the world. And if he fails to 
do this, is he not guilty of wasting his Lord’s 
goods? Every one is not only accountable 
for the manner in which he employs his 


powers, but also for the improvement of 


them. 

But to be more particular. That voung 
man who has chosen a farmer’s life, (per- 
haps without once asking direction of the 
Lord,) who might, by a course of study, so 
improve the powers that God has given him 
as to be able to do more for the salvation 
of the world as a ministersof the gospel 
than he otherwise could, cannot be in the 
path of duty. 

Must I then (some may say) leave the 
employment in which Providence has placed 
me? aAh! that is the point. Are you sure 
that Providence and not your inclination 
has placed you in your present circumstan- 
ces? Must 1 leave the inheritance of my 
ancestors, and commence a new employ- 
ment? Yes, if you can thus do more for 
the salvation of the world. Must I leave 
my trade, forsake my aged parents, and 
spend years in preparing myself to labor in 
a sickly foreign land, and finally leave all? 
Yes, if this is the way in which you can do 
most for the salvation of the world. Must 
every one then become a minister of the 
gospel? Yes, every one that can in this 
way do the most for the salvation of the 
world. He must forsake every thing that 
hinders his doing the most for the cause of 
Christ. Otherwise, how can he be said to 
‘* forsake all” for Christ?) Yet many seem 
to imagine that because they can do but 
little in their present sphere, they therefore 
have but little todo. Perhaps many a pious 
young man of fine natural abilities, but who 
is very diffident of them in looking toa high- 
er sphere of usefulness, as for example, to 
the gospel ministry, instinctively shrinks 
from the responsibility of such a station, 
because he is now so incapable of being use- 
ful in that station. 

He compares his present attainments in 
knowledge and piety with what a minister 
of the gospel should possess, and imme- 
diately concludes that it is not his duty to 
engage in that holy work. But is it quite 
certain that it may not be his duty? May 
he not make such attaininents in knowledge 
and piety, as to be more useful in this 
sphere than any other? If so, it is plain 
that he will be guilty if he engages in any 
other occupation. 

But others may say, they have not had a 
call to the ministry. Oh, is not the death 
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groan of six hundred millions, ** bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh,” a call ? 

Are not the wailings of ~:« hundred times 
six hundred millions more, beseeching you 
to ** go totheir brethren, lest they also come 
to that place of torment,” a call that should 
make every heart in Christendom break and 
bleed! Is not the last command of Him 
who poured out his life’s blood for a sinking 
world, a call? Oh, it is to be feared that 
command will break upon the ears of many 
at the judgment, with more tremendous 
power than all the thunders of Sinai. 

Oh, I tremble for the young men of 
America. What a land of privilege! what 
facilities for improving in knowledge and 
holiness! Let every one act in accordance 
with their high privileges, and improve and 
consecrate every power to that cause for 
which alone the world stands. And there 
will be no want of ministers of the gospel ; 
every nation will soon hail the jubilee of the 
earth’s redemption. 

Though I fear I have already extended 
my remarks beyond your patience, I cannot 
close without urging the importance of a 
thorough edueation, especially to those who 
are looking to the missionary work. A mis- 
sionary needs to know every thing useful. 
He will be called upon every day to employ 
his knowledge in ways as various as are the 
improvements of a Christian nation, com- 
pared with the people among whom he 
dwells. A new language perhaps is to be 
formed, or an old one regulated ; schools 
established, books made for all classes, new 
religious terms introduced and explained, 
false systems of religion confuted, which 
may have their foundation in false theories 
of the form of the earth or the motion of the 
planets. 

But above all, a missionary needs a 
thorough knowledge of the Scriptures in 
the original languages—not only of every 
passage, but the exact shade of meaning in 
each word, in its proper place. He will 
find it very convenient to have all these 
points thoroughly fixed while at the Theo- 
logical Seminary. Otherwise, when in the 
field, he may want for time, and the best 
means. Many may indeed be very useful 
without so critical a knowledge of the Bible ; 
but he who is called to translate, must un- 
derstand every word. Letany one attempt 
to translate 2 few chapters into another lan- 
guage, for example into Latin, and he will 
feel the importance of the above remarks. 

It should never be forgotten, that it is 
impossible fully to understand the Bible 
without the constant teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. Every one who explains or trans- 
lates that holy book, should, if I may so 
speak, be familiar with his teaching, that 
so he may know “ what is the mind of the 
Spirit.” 

There is an opinion among candidates for 
the ministry, which, in determining their 
field of labor, has considerable influence. 
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It is, that men of popular talents should re- 
main at home. The reverse of this appears 
to have been the case in the age of the 
Apostles. In an enlightened community, 
sterling worth is appreciated wherever seen, 
though the person who possesses it should 
exhibit nothing extraordinary in his person- 
al appearance or address. But the case is 
quite different in an ignorant community. 
A sermon, however excellent, if delivered 
as many are in a Christian land, would 
hardly be listened to by a heathen people ; 
while one of far less intrinsic merit, de- 
livered with feeling and energy, might 
arouse and fix the attention of every hearer. 

These qualifications, it may be said, are 
of minor importance. They are so, com- 
pared with the gifts of the Spirit. Yet, it is 
to be feared, they have so much importance 
as to keep many from the missionary field, 
who might do more for the salvation of the 
world abroad. One with sterling worth and 
popular talents will be useful any where, 
and certainly no less in a heathen, than in 
a Christian land. In short, every gift of 
nature or grace should be cultivated and 
employed for the highest good of mankind. 

Permit me to state one fact in relation to 
these people. It is this. Almost every 
individual in the nation, from the king tothe 
slave, is a member of their Education So- 
ciety. The number of their beneficiaries is 
estimated at one hundred thousand, who are 
daily supported by voluntary contributions. 
Their food is given them ready cooked; and 
their clothing, which is generally more ex- 
pensive than that of any other class, is ready 
made. They reside in temples, which for 
the most part are more costly than any of 
our churches. And yet the people cheer- 
fully do this, and much more, to support a 
soul-destroying system of religion, and an 
indolent and worse than useless priesthood. 
Oh, when will these deluded pagans enjoy 
the light and liberty of the gospel! Oh, 
when will Christians come up to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty, with any 
thing of the zeal which the principles of 
their religion should inspire? We earnestly 
call for more laborers in this interesting 
field. Who will come and fill the four hun- 
dred temples of this city with the praises of 
our God ? 

With my constant wishes and prayers for 
the prosperity of the Society, to which I 
shall ever feel deeply indebted, I subscribe 
myself your much obliged fellow-laborer in 
the gospel, 

CHARLES Rosinson. 


—j—— 
PRESSING WANTS OF THE CHURCH. 


Extract from a Pastoral Address of the General Sy- 
nod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
United States, to the ministers and churches in 
their connection. 


We want more Ministers. The 800 con- 
gregations and the 70,000 members are 
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wearing out many of the 220 “laborers.” 
We might mention some of our former num- 
ber who have entered prematurely the 
grave, some in youth, some in middle life ; 
and we could point you to some in our midst 
who bear evident marks of a wasting consti- 
tution, and of a dissolution not far off. Who 
among the thousands of our Lutheran youth, 
impressed by these solemn facts, will come 
boldly out and up to the work of the Lord? 

We want that all our synods would, in due 
form and as soon as possible, connect aux- 
iliaries with “the Parent Education Socie- 
ty,”’ and put forth all efforts to raise a fund. 
For of what avail will be such a society 
without a good, heavy, and permanent fund. 
Without this, expectation will soon be cut 
down, confidence in the society lost, and the 
whole concern wither away. Let, there- 
fore, we would suggest, whatever else may 
be done, a special effort be made—it is more 
necessary than a subscription for a church 
—let every Lutheran in the United States 
worth $500, pay, during the two years en- 
suing, half a dollar each year, to be appro- 
priated to missionary or education purposes, 
after the plan each synod may think best to 
adopt: said money to be collected in the 
week time by the officers of each church. 
Under $500, let them pay in proportion as 
they can afford, down to “two mites;” 
above the $500, some may possibly feel to 
pay —or more dollars. Dear brethren, the 
Master calls us all to make one great effort. 

We want the blessing of which Malachi 
(iii. 10.) speaks, to be poured out upon all 
our churches. So that during the two fol- 
lowing years all our people will have grown 
more pious and godly, and our members 
have increased 10,000; so that our 800 con- 
gregations will have become 50 stronger ; 
so that our ministers will have induced one 
hundred young men to step forward as can- 
didates for the ministry. O what might not, 
by the blessing of God, be accomplished in 
two years by 220 pious and active ministers, 
and 60 or 70,000 pious and active members, 
The blessing, beloved brethren, can be ob- 
tained, for God has promnised it. Only bring 
all the tythes into the store-house, and prove 
me herewith, saith the Lord, if I will not 
open the windows of heaven and pour you 
out a blessing that there shall not be room 
enough to contain it. 


—p— 


SUPPLY OF MINISTERS. 


AT a late meeting of the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia, the following resolu- 
tions were passed. We would particularly 
call the attention of the church and parents 
to them; and beg that they will ponder, and 
pray over them, and then act accordingly. 


“ Resolved, That it be earnestly and 
solemnly enjoined upon all our churches, 
and especially upon the ministry and elder- 
ship, to give this subject a place in their 
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thoughts and efforts, and to seek out pious, 
humble, and prudent young men, and lead 
them forward to the ministry. 

* Resolved, That Christian parents ought 
to consider it an honor to themselves and 
their sons, conferred upon them by the 
Great Head of the church, when the in- 
clination of their children is turned by the 
Spirit and providence of God towards the 
holy ministry: and if the notions of their 
children seem pure, and their characters 
for talent and piety suitable, they ought 
by all means to encourage them to proceed, 
lest they be found fighting against God.” 


—>_—- 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN VERMONT. 


Messrs. Editors—I1 feel deeply interested 
in the proposal made at the last Congrega- 
tional Convention, for having some provision 
made for theological education in Vermont. 
We want ministers. We must have them, 
in some way. And my prayer shall be that 
“the Lord of the harvest,” and of these 
churches, will indicate, by his providences, 
and by his Spirit in good men’s hearts, the 
way in which this can be best accomplished. 
I feel some solicitude whether we have 
such indications, as yet; and that we are 
in danger of fixing upon a plan which will 
not secure the object we are seeking. 

Some minds—I apprehend many—have 
strong predilections for the plan of pre- 
paring young men for the ministry by a 
“short course” of study, both literary and 
professional. Allow me to propose a few 
questions respecting that plan; and to invite 
to the careful consideration and candid dis- 
cussion of them. While there have un- 
doubtedly been men eminently useful 
whose advantages were limited, and who 
are honorable exceptions to the questions 
here proposed ; still, generally speaking ; 

1. Are preachers, on a short course of 
preparation, the kind of preachers which 
are in demand in our destitute churches ? 

2. Do our feeblest churches feel that 
such are the men they need ; and will they 
be prepared, willingly and confidingly, to 
accept such, as pastors and preachers ? 
Where is the church which is willing to 
have a self-made minister ? 

3. Will preachers thus educated be pre- 
pared to labor to advantage for a long course 
of years; to sustain themselves and to grow 
in their ability to “fulfil the ministry of the 
Lord Jesus?” 

4. Will preachers thus educated be quali- 
fied to cope with the enemies of the truth,— 
the various sorts of unbelievers, with whom 
they are likely to come in contact? 

5. Will such preachers command the re- 
spect, and take the rank, among men of 
other denominations, which will place them 
on ground of equal advantage with them ? 

6. Will such ministers be more likely 
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to stay and settle in Vermont than to go 
elsewhere? We have not kept our regu- 
larly educated men in the State at all easily ; 
shall we keep the kind it is proposed to ed- 
ucate, any more easily ? 

7. Are we quite sure, that after an outset 
on this plan, we shall not either have to 
abandon the enterprise, or make an effort 
at an expense beyond our means, to raise 
our institution to the same rank and give 
it the same advantage with other theological 
institutions, in order to keep it in existence, 
and not lose our labor? 

8. Does our lack of young preachers 
really come of this, that we do not educate 
them on our own soil? May there not be 
other causes to which we should look? If 
we could transplant Andover institution 
directly into the centre of Vermont, is it 
certain that we should keep any more men 
within this State, than we now succeed in 
drawing from Andover into the State? 

9. Will it do—in these days of the rising 
of the standard of education in other pro- 
fessions,—to talk of letting down the stan- 
dard of ministerial qualifications, in any 


| part of this country of ours ? 


10. On the principle that the sickest 
patient needs the best doctor, do not the 


feeblest churches really need the strongest 


ministers ? 

11. Will it not, in the end, be wisest to 
‘‘make haste slowly,” as said the sagacious 
Dr. Porter, on a certain occasion? to aim at 
the object of giving our destitute churches 
thoroughly qualified ministers, though it 
take some longer? and thus, though build- 
ing up our wastes slowly, to yet build them 
the more firmly ?—Vermont Chronicle. 


—— 


MARSHALL COLLEGE. 


Ir is with pleasure the undersigned an- 
nounces to the public, that Marshall Col- 
lege, chartered by the legislature of this 
State, during its session, March 31, 1836, 
and located at Mercersburg, Franklin coun- 
ty, Pa., is now in successful operation, hav- 
ing opened its first session, on Wednesday, 
the 9th of November. The operations of 
this institution, commence under very flat- 
tering prospects. The number of students 
is much larger than its most sanguine 
friends could have anticipated. And the 
trustees feel themselves happy in having 
secured the services of gentlemen, as pro- 
fessors, combining a high degree both of 
talent and attainment. Entire confidence 
may, therefore, be reposed in the compe- 
tency of the instructors, who have been 
appointed to their respective departments 
in the institution. And it is the design of 
the trustees to increase the number of pro- 
fessors, as the wants of the institution may 
require, and as soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements can be made. The gentlemen 
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who compose the faculty of the college at 
present, are: 


Rev. F. A. Rauch, D. P., President and 
Professor of the Hebrew, Greek, (only 
in higher authors,) and German Langua- 
ges, and Literature, and the Evidences of 
Christianity. 

S. W. Budd, Jr., M. A., Professor of Math- 
ematics and Natural Philosophy. 

Rev. J. F. Berg, M. A., Professor of the 
Latin and Greek Languages, and Belles 
Lettres. 

Intellectual and Moral Philosophy will be 
taught by one of the faculty, until a pro- 
fessor for this department can be obtained. 

One of the faculty will also teach the 
French language. 

Rev. William A. Good has been chosen 
by the faculty as Rector of the Preparatory 
School, connected with the college, and 
under the immediate inspection and assist- 
ance of the faculty, and in which every 
branch of Science and Literature is taught 
necessary for the admission of students into 
the college, or for those pursuits and occu- 
pations for which their parents or guardians 
may design them. 

The annual commencement will take place 
on the last Wednesday of September, in 
each succeeding year. 

The winter session will open on the second 
Wednesday of November, and will close on 
the last Wednesday of the ensuing April. 

The summer session begins on the last 
Wednesday in May, and will end on the 
Jast Wednesday in September. 

A boarding-house has been opened by the 
Rector of the Preparatory School, the Rev. 
Mr. Good, who is prepared to accommodate 
about sixteen boarders. 

Parents and guardians may feel confident 
that a vigilant attention will be bestowed 
to the morals, habits and manners of the 
students while connected with the college. 

The location of Marshall college is pe- 
culiarly favorable for such an institution. 
The town of Mercersburg is in general 
remarkably healthy.—lIt stands in the great 
Cumberland valley, and is surrounded by 
a fertile and well cultivated country, with 
a range of lofty mountains at some miles 
distance on either side, mountain and vale 
presenting a scenery at once striking and 
beautiful. 

Under the impression that the trustees 
of this infant institution can, in good faith, 
invite public attention to it as a seat of 
sound and thorough literature, Marshall 
college is most cordiaily recommended to 
the American community, and especially 
to the German part of that community for 
whose benefit it is especially founded, as 
justly meriting, in the opinion of its founders, 
public confidence, and a cordial general 
patronage. 

All editors, favorable to the great cause 
of education, by giving this notice one or 
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two insertions in their respective papers, 
will be entitled to the sincere thanks of 
the friends and patrons of our rising in- 
stitulion. 
Henry L. Rice, 
Pres’t of the Bd of Trustees. 


—— ae 
OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY, GA. 


We understand that the trustees of this 
incipient institution, at their late meeting 
in this place, finally determined to locate 
it at Midway, and elected its officers. The 
Rev. Carlile P. Beman, so long and so 
advantageously known, throughout Georgia, 
at least, as a most competent, accomplished, 
and efficient instructor of young men, has 
been elected President. As Vice Presi- 
dent, connecting with it the professorship 
of mental philosophy and belles lettres, 
the admirable selection has been made of 
Eugenius A. Nisbet, Esq. of Morgan, of 
whose qualifications to grace the chair, it 
would be waste of time to speak. The 
Rev. Mr. Howard, of this place, has been 
appointed chaplain, and professor of moral 
philosophy and the evidences of Chris- 
tianity; a better or more satisfactory ap- 
pointinent could not have been made. The 
professorship of ancient languages is to be 
filled by the Rev. Mr. Tallmadge, formerly 
of Augusta, who is represented to be highly 
qualified for the situation; and the chair 
of mathematics is to be filled by N. Macon 
Crawford, Esq., of Oglethorpe county, whose 
general talent, but particularly for the de- 
partment of mathematics, is inferior to no 
man of his age, probably in the southern 
States. 

The trustees, we are pleased to learn, 
have struck upon the proper, and only 
efficient plan for the advancement of the 
cause of education, by placing, in some 
degree, a proper estimate upon the labors 
of its professors. The salary of the president 
is fixed at $2,500, that of the professors at 
$2,000—and even this we conceive to be 
too small. We have never been able to 
perceive the reason why the man who 
sells that which is absolutely essential to 
the happiness and usefulness of human life, 
should receive less for his wares, than he 
who sells the necessaries for the table or 
the back. Of one thing we are very sure, 
in relation to all of them, that so long as 
we lower the price of necessaries, either 
for the back, the mind, or the stomach, just 
so long we may be sure of obtaining but 
very inferior articles for either.—Milledge- 
ville Recorder. 


-—— 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE. 


Tus is a new institution, founded by the 
Presbyteries of Concord and Morgantown, 
in North Carolina, and Bethel, in South 
Carolina. From the Southern Christian 
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Herald we learn that it is located in the! Connected with the institution are two 


upper part of Mecklenberg county, North 
Carolina, and within the bounds of the 
Concord presbytery. Subscriptions and do- 
nations, amounting to near $40,000, have 
been secured. Manual labor is to be con- 
nected with the institution, and a valuable 
farm has been procured. The Rev. R. H. 


literary societies, which, besides the regular 
duties of the college of a similar character, 
\furnish abundant opportunities to the stu- 
dents for their improvement in composition 
and declamation. Each society possesses a 
respectable library. | 

The college library, to which the students 


Morrison, of Mecklenberg, N. C. has been have access, is well selected, and numbers 
elected President and Professor of Moral | nearly 1,000 volumes. 

and Mental Philosophy, and the evidences| A respectable and increasing cabinet of 
of Christianity. The Rev. R. J. Sparrow, | minerals is in possession of the college, af- 
of Salisbury, has been elected Protessor of | fording facilities to such as wish to direct 
Languages, and Mr. Mortimer Johnson, a | their attention to that subject. It is de- 
graduate of Jefferson college, in Penn- | signed to connect with it collections in 
sylvania, Tutor. Abel Graham, Esq. of | natural history and antiquities. 

Rowan county, N. C., has been elected| The new college edifice will be com- 
Steward and Superintendent of the farm. | pleted and ready for occupancy before the 
The expenses of board and tuition will | close of next session. Itis a chaste speci- 
probably not exceed $100 per annum; | men of the Grecian Doric order of archi- 
and this sum will be reduced by the labor | tecture, consisting of a centre building and 
of the students from 9 to 15 dollars, or more, | two wings, with end projections, front and 


according to its estimated value. The in- 
stitution will contain three departments—lL. 
For preparing teachers of common schools. 
2. A preparatory school. 3. The college 
proper. The students in the senior class 
in college will be, first term, Juvenal, 
Homer’s Iliad, Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Stewart’s Philosophy of the Mind, 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Second term, 
Astronomy, Hedge’s Logic, Blair’s Rhe- 
toric, Sullivan’s Political Class-book. From 
these, its proposed range of studies may 
be conjectured. Buildings are in a state 
of forwardness, and the exercises of the 
institution are expected to commence March 
1, 1837.— Charleston Observer. 


—>——- 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 
LOCATED IN GETTYSBURG, ADAMS CO., PENN. 
Faculty of the College. 


Rev. C. P. Krauth, president, and profes- 
sor of intellectual and moral science, rhe- 
toric and Hebrew. 

Rev. H. L. Bauhger, A. M., professor of 
the Greek language and literature. 

Rev. M. Jacobs, A. M., professor of math- 
ematics, chemistry and mechanical philos- 
ophy. 

Rev. Wm. M. Reynolds, A. M., professor 
of the Latin language and literature, and 
principal of the preparatory department. 

, professor of German language 
and literature. 

Mr. F. K. Heisley, A. B., teacher in the 
preparatory department. 

Mr. Herman Haupt, (graduate of West 
Point.) instructor in civil engineering and 
architecture. 








On the Lord’s day the students are re- 
quired to attend worship with the profes- 
sors, unless otherwise directed by parents 
or guardians, and likewise a biblical recita- 
tion conducted by the president. 


'rear. Whole length, 150 feet. The build- 
| ing is four stories high, with blocking course 
two and a half feet high resting upon a 
heavy cornice around the entire building. 
On the centre is placed an octagonal cupola 
eighteen and a half feet in diameter and 
twenty-four feet high, with an observatory 
on its top. The entire front of the centre 
building (forty-six feet) is occupied by a 
portico, consisting of four fluted columns 
‘four feet in diameter at their bases, and 
| twenty-two and a half feet high, resting on 
|abutments brought up to a level with the 
‘floor of the second story. On these col- 
umns rest an appropriate entablature, to- 
gether with the roof, cornice and blocking 
course of the front of the centre building. 
The portico projects fourteen feet from the 
centre building, and is made accessible on 
the outside by a flight of steps equal in 
width to its whole front. The edifice is 
composed of brick, and the whole exterior 
will be painted white: The building, be- 
sides a hall of eleven feet width from front 
\to rear in centre building on the second 
floor, and passages on every floor the entire 
| length of the building, will contain seventy- 
' five apartments or rooms, fifty-four of which 
| are designed for the use of students—the 
| remainder are a college hall, (forty-two by 
| twenty-two feet,) library and lyceum of the 
| same size, two rooms for the literary socie- 
| ties each forty-three feet by nineteen in the 
| fourth story, four recitation rooms, refectory 
forty-one by twenty-one and a half feet; 
together with the necessary apartments for 
the steward and family. 

Pennsylvania college had its origin in the 
wants of the German portion of the com- 
munity. In June, 1827, a classical school 
was established, under the direction of Rev. 
D. Jacobs, A. M., and in April, 1829, a sci- 
‘entific department was connected with it 
‘under the care of his brother, the present 
professor of mathematics, &c. 

In the summer of 1829, the plan of the 
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institution and its facilities having been en- 
larged, its name was changed to that of 
“The Gettysburg Gymnasium.” In con- 
sequence of the death of Rev. D. Jacobs, 
in November, 1830, its classical department 
was vacant, except by temporary supplies, 
until April, 1831, when Rev. H. L. Bau- 
gher, A. M., was appointed to take charge 
of that department. 

The number of students having consid- 
erably increased, and the necessity of en- 
larging the institution yet farther, and plac- 
ing it upon a permanent basis, having be- 
come apparent, application was made to the 
legislature of this State for a charter, which 
was obtained in April, 1832. Accordingly 
the institution was organized under the title 
of ** Pennsylvania College” in July, 1832, 
and went into operation as such in the fol- 
lowing October. 

The trustees immediately appointed pro- 
fessors in the departments of the Greek 
language, the mathematics, and the physi 
cal sciences, and made arrangements with 
Dr. S. 8. Schmucker and Dr. E. L. Haze- 
lius, by which they temporarily assisted in 
discharging the duties of the vacant pro- 
fessorships. In October, 1834, Rev. C. P. 
Krauth was inducted into his office as pres- 
ident of the college. Subsequent arrange- 
ments have been made, by which all the 
professorships are filled, except that of Ger- 
man, in which, however, one of the pro- 
fessors for the present will give the requi- 
site instruction.— Lutheran Observer. 


; ——~G- - 
REPORTS OF AGENTS. 


Report of Rev. Samuel H. Riddel. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Saciety. 

THE time has been so short, since my en- 
gagement with the Education Society com- 
menced, that I shall hardly be able, as yet, to 
report any progress in my work. On the Sab- 
bath, February 19, I took leave of the peo- 
ple of my late beloved charge, to enter into 
the service of the Society, as an Agent. 
This to me was a season of solemn and af- 
fecting interest. I trust it is no proof of 
peculiar weakness to say, that an intercourse 
of ten years, from the period of my entering 
the ministry, with a people of great kind- 
ness and Christian excellence, during ean 
important, and, apparently a very favorable 
crisis in their affairs as a religious commu- 
nity, could not be finally broken off without 
a severe trial. Such a change, too, in my 
relations to the church of Christ, and in the 
method of my labors to advance its interests, 
as that which I have now been called upon 
to make, was regarded only in the most se- 
rious light, from the first moment the ques- 
tion of duty was pressed upon my considera- 
tion. You, sir, will bear me witness, that 
it has not been from the love of change; 
nor from any distaste for the interesting and 
important duties of the settled ministry ; nor 
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from any willingness to encourage the un- 
happy tendency of the times to instability 
in the pastoral relation; but only from an 
imperative, and, I believe, an enlightened 
conviction of duty, that I was induced to 
relinquish a happy connection with my 
people, and to forego many of the coinforts 
and privileges of a pleasant home, for the 
arduous and self-denying service, in which 
Iam now to be engaged. And while, in 
effecting the contemplated separation from 
friends and from scenes so much endeared, 
my feelings have been painfully exercised ; 
yet my judgment, in respect to the course 
of duty, has not wavered. The more I re- 
flect upon the peculiar character of the 
great enterprise in which the American 
Education Society is engaged, and the more 
I become acquainted with the various de- 
tails of the labor which is requisite in the 
successful management of its concerns, the 
more deeply am I convinced of the necessi- 
ty of some ministers of the gospel being ex- 
clusively devoted to this work; and the 
more at the same time, do I shrink from it 
myself, as a work demanding in every one 
so devoted, high qualifications of mental 
and moral attainment, together with the best 
resources of mature age and experience. 
Impelled however, by a sense of duty, in 
obedience to what appeared to be a decisive 
call of Providence, 1 have ventured to go 
forward and enter upon this new and re- 
sponsible field of labor, casting myself upon 
the strength of Him, who, we cannot doubt, 
holds the interests of this cause most pre- 
cious ; and upon the kinduess of its numerous 
friends, in these churches, in connection 
with whom I shall be called to discharge 
the duties of my commission. 

Since the Rev. Mr. Nash left this State 
to labor in Massachusetts, the experiment 
has been tried, as far as it was admissible to 
permit it to be, of doing without an agent in 
Connecticut for the education cause. I 
presume it is now perfectly evident to all 
here, who have known and reflected upon 
the result of this experiment, and who would 
be unwilling to see that cause utterly de- 
cline, that such an agency is indispensable 
to its prosperity. The receipts into the 
treasury of this branch, for the last year, 
have been exceedingly deficient, and very 
disproportionate to the sums contributed to 
other benevolent societies, which have had, 
or which have not had their agents in the 
field. The quarter of the Society’s year 
ending in January, which demanded an ap- 
propriation, by the directors of this branch, 
of nearly nineteen hundred dollars, brought 
only one hundred and sirty dollars into the 
treasury to meet that demand. For the 
balance we were obliged of course to draw 
on the treasury of the Parent Society. How 
long the Parent Society, with a debt already 
of eight thonsand dollars, could continue to 
answer such drafts, I need not say. 

This was one, among many considerations, 
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which rendered it perfectly clear to my own 
mind, standing as I did by previous appoint- 
ment, in the relation of secretary to this 
branch, that an agency for this cause, or 
else a ruinous failure of its resources, even 
in Connecticut, would be perceived by all 
its friends here to be an inevitable alterna- 
tive. I trust I shall have the advantage of 
a similar conviction, on the part of my Chris- 
tian brethren and friends throughout the 
State, in my exertions for the promotion 
of this important enterprise, especially in 
the present exigency of its funds. My re- 
ception has been most cordial and encour- 
aging to the object, so far as I have gone. 
Pecuniary results will be learned in part by 
a reference to the treasurer’s returns. 

I am happy to assure you that the imnpres- 
sion of your visit to my people, notwith- 
standing the unwelcome nature of your 
errand ainong them, has on the whole been 
exceedingly good. I feel warranted in say- 
ing that the education cause has risen 
greatly in their esteem, in consequence of 
your interesting communications on the sub- 
ject: and if, as they are disposed to view 
the matter, they have been called to make 
a sacrifice in giving up their minister, this 
seems rather to have set the seal upon their 
devotion to the great object of the Society. 

The Christian disinterestedness, and mag- 
nanimity shown by that people in relation 
to this whole subject, inspires the confi- 
dence that they will scarcely be permitted 
to experience any of the evils, so commonly 
dreaded from a temporary interruption of 
the pastoral relation. May the Lord Jesus 
Christ soon give a faithful minister, not only 
to that, but also to every destitute church 
in our country. 


Hartford, March 30, 1857. 





Report of Rev. John K. Young. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

REv. AND DEAR S1r,—Alter some un- 
expected delay, [ am able to transmit to 
you a report of my agency in behalf of the 
American Education Society. At two dif- 
ferent times, I have been engaged in your 
service about fourteen weeks. The first 
period embraced four weeks in June and 
July; and the second commenced Sept. 25th, 
and terminated on the 5th of December last. 
According to our mutual understanding, I 
first visited Merrimac county. I have pre- 
sented the claims of the American Educa- 
tion Society to all the churches in this field, 
excepting Concord West, London village, 
Boscawen West, and Henniker. The two 
former of these churches, were reserved 
with a view to visit them by exchange with 
their pastors; and the two latter made an 
effort to raise funds for the American Edu- 
cation Society, during a suspension of the 
agency, which was occasioned by the ill 
health of my family and circumstances of 
my people. 





[ May, 


Leaving Merrimac county, | proceeded — 


to Exeter first and second churches, New- 
market, Deerfield, Northwood, Great Falls, 
Gilmanton iron works, and Sanbornton. Of 
these twenty-four churches, seven are aided 
by the New Hampshire Missionary Society ; 
four or five not thus aided, sustain the institu- 
tions of the gospel with difficulty ; in three, 
it was obviously inexpedient to make any 
immediate exertion to raise funds; and of two 
others, both large and wealthy churches, 
one had already raised fifty dollars, for the 
current year, and the other from peculiar cir- 
cumstances made but a feeble effort, which 
will be renewed in the month of February. 
It is also well known that the present is a 
year of scarcity and pecuniary distress. 
Another serious embarrassment to this agen- 
cy was, the intermission of labor which has 
already been noticed. None of these disad- 
vantages, however, have been urged as a 
pretext for withholding. That which seem- 
ed to be their fair proportion almost all were 
ready to bestow. Subscriptions and collec- 
tions have been taken to the amount of 
$748 67, of which $633 67 is payable the 
present, and $115 in the two following 
years. Of that subscribed for the present 
year, $341 98 have been paid. Some 
churches have been liberal to a degree that 
renders their example worthy of universal 
imitation. One feeble church, consisting of 
between fifty and sixty members, subscribed 
at a third meeting, $72, besides $10 which 
had just been raised by a circle of ladies, 
Another, of about one hundred members, 
which was visited under circumstances pe- 
culiarly disadvantageous, subscribed $57, 
payable the present month. Yet this church 
has very recently been delivered from an 
oppressive debt. Other churches have 
manifested a liberality in no respect inferior. 

Besides endeavoring to raise funds for the 
present year, it has been my aim to impress 
upon the minds of all, the desirableness and 
necessity of an annual collection or subscrip- 
tion for the American Education Society, 
even should they not be visited by an agent. 
I have also sought out devoted and talented 
young men, and conversed with them upon 
the subject of consecrating themselves to 
God, in the ministry of the gospel. I have 
urged on parents the duty of devoting their 
sons, in the spirit of her who said, “ There- 
fore also, I have lent him to the Lord. As 
long as he liveth he shall be lent to the 
Lord.” And I have always solicited the 
continual and fervent prayers of Christians 
for the officers and beneficiaries of this great 
Institution. With what success these duties 
have been enforced, I may not say, for the 
result, if any shall follow, will be better as- 
certained from the events that are yet 
future, than any account which can now be 
given. 

In reference to my reception by the min- 
isters and churches of New Hampshire, it is 
but just to say that it has been uniformly 
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kind. Personally, I have been received 
with all that hospitality which is character- 
istic of the ministry of this State, and of our 
whole land ; but as a representative of the 
American Education Society, I have expe- 
rienced a cordiality of reception, and wit- 
nessed a regard for this Institution which is 
truly encouraging to the heart of an agent. 
In this respect a favorable change has taken 
place in the Christian community within a 
few years. This Society is now considered 
as fundamental in position and character, as 
essential to the welfare of all, and as not 
yielding in importance to any of her sister 
institutions. In the view of Christians and 
Christian ministers generally, her interests 
and her prosperity are blended and identified 
with those of the church. 

Among the causes of this improvement it 


seems proper to mention the character of 


the ministers of the gospel in this State, who 
were once beneficiaries of this Society. 
About one-third of those whose churches I 
have visited were of this class; and I am 
acquainted with others in this vicinity. They 
are known as industrious, intelligent, self- 
denying, devoted, faithful, and successful 
ministers of Christ. One of them, some 
fourteen years since, entered a field of labor 
which was proverbial for its immorality 
Through his instrumentality a church was 
organized, to which, at the time of his dis- 
mission, in October, 1836, one hundred and 
thirty members had been admitted. Another 
who was a beneficiary of one of your branch 
societies, has been the pastor of a church 
ten or twelve years, and has received into 
it as members, about three hundred. Ano- 
ther within five years, has seen his church 
increased, I believe, threefold. Another 
still, four years ago, took the charge of a 
church which had been destitute for a num- 
ber of years. His labors have been blessed 
with two revivals of religion, and an acces- 
sion of eighty members to his church. This 
man, immediately after an address from your 
agent, arose and stated tu his people, that 
had it not been for the aid of the American 
Education Society, he should not then have 
been a minister of the gospel. More than 
this I might say of the character and use- 
fulness of those who have been your bene- 
ficiaries; but it is not necessary, either on 
their accountor on that of your Society; for 
of both it is well known that they are blessed 
of God, and increasing in favor with men. 


Meredith Bridge, Jan. 23, 1837. 





Report of Rev. Joseph Emerson. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

ReEv. AND DEAR Sir—Since my last 
quarterly report, [ have been laboring in 
the counties of Orange, Washington, and 
Caledonia. I have been at no place on the 
Sabbath, where I have not been able to ob- 
tain a subscription. Though in Caledonia 
county, the regular time to consider this 
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object is September and October, and though 
all the principal churches did at that time 
contribute to aid the funds of your Society, 
yet every such church has made an extra 
effort now. About the time of entering this 
county, my attention was drawn by your 
letter, to a statement of the embarrassed 
condition of the Society in regard to funds. 
The first place I visited in this county was 
Peacham. They had done what they ex- 
pected to do for the cause this year. I 
stated the case to them as it is; that in May 
last, the Society was $4,000 in debt, that 
an unusual draft had since been made upon 
the funds of the Society, by an increased 
number of beneficiaries; that the debt of 
$4,000, between May and January, had 
increased $5,000 more, making $9,000; 
which also must be expected to increase at 
the same rate in future, unless the church 
were ready to come up to the help of the 
Lord, in this, as well as in the other depart- 
ments of benevolence. 

They saw that more must be done for this 
Society, or the Society would be compelled 
either to forfeit her pledge to the church, of 
aiding all applicants of suitable qualitica- 
tions, or soon become involved in a debt 
beyond all hope of payment. To suffer the 
last to take place, would be dishonest. To 
say to the indigent sons of the church, who 
are ready to give their lives and all they can 
become, to the work of the ministry, ‘‘ we 
cannot lend you $75 a year during your 
course of preparation for this holy work,” 
they felt would certainly be a dereliction of 
Christian duty. Whiie there are within our 
own borders, about 4,000 more churches 
than ministers, of all evangelical denomina- 
tions—while we have 6,000,000 of country- 
men who do not hear the gospel for want of 
ministers—while for want of missionaries 
600,000,000 in foreign lands were groping 
their way to the grave in pagan or Moham- 
medan darkness, they felt that the least 
spark of the good Samaritan’s spirit would 
prompt them to say God speed to all, who 
were desiring to proclaim to these dying 
millions the word of life. They felt that 
they had not done for this cause what they 
ought to do for it—that they had not given 
it a proper place in their benevolent feelings 
—that they had not done what they were 
now willing to do for it. They made an 
extra effort, and raised between $50 and 

60. 
o The people of Danville were precisely in 
the same circumstances and took the same 
course. The people of St. Johnsbury and 
Hardwick, had also done all they expected 
to do for the year, but in each of these 
places an extra effort has been made. St. 
Johnsbury gave $64 06, Danville gave 
#62 08, and Hardwick $66 60." 

It is not believed that this extra effort in 





* What is reported above this, was collected at « 
former time. 
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these churches will be the means of lessen- 
ing their next annual contributions, but that 
it willbe the meansof ‘stirring up their pure 
minds by way of remembrance,” to bring 
the American Education Society in their 
contributions upon a level with the other 
benevolent societies. 

The people of Vermont feel that justice to 
their own destitute churches, calls loudly 
upon them todo all they can to increase the 
number of ministers; for there are many 
destitute churches who feel themselves able 
to support the gospel, and the Domestic 
Missionary Society is ready to help many 
more to do the same; but the men are 
wanting ; there are not ministers to be had. 

And the whole American church ought 
to feel that the prosperity of Zion is deeply 
concerned in keeping alive these feeble 
churches. These little mountain churches 
are to the armies of King Emanuel, what 
the mountain Cantons of Switzerland are to 
the standing armies of Europe, fertile nurse- 
ries of hardy and faithful soldiers. 

Past experience too plainly tells us, that 
the church is not to look so much for her 
ministers, to the churches of the crowded 
city and the bustling village, as to those 
which are gathered from the quiet hamlets 
and the secluded farm-houses of the land. 

Since my last report I have adopted in 
some respects, a new method of making col- 
lections. ‘To places where I am to preach 
on the Sabbath, I go some time before the 
Sabbath, and visit as many as I conveniently 
can, of the people, at their houses, and after 
as free and full discussion of the subject as 
they desire, endeavor to obtain their sub- 
scription. This gives opportunity of answer- 
ing inquiries and removing groundless pre- 
judices. 1 then tell them there wiil be a 
subscription taken on the Sabbath, for the 
accommodation of those whom I am unable 
to visit, and request them at that time, to 
subscribe the sum they pay me and write 
paid. By this course | secure the advan- 
tage of personal interviews, and at the same 
time retain their influence in the general 
collection. I think this advantage also re- 
sults from going round among the people 
before the Sabbath, that it better prepares 
me to preach and them to hear. 

There is another plan which I have adopt- 
ed and shall pursue, in those churches where 
1 cannot be on the Sabbath, when it is ex- 
pedient. 1 go during the week, make my 
arrangement with the minister, visit some 
of the people, talk over the subject, get 
their subscriptions, tell them their minister 
will present the subject on the next Sabbath, 
and take a general subscription, when they 
are requested to put down the sum they 
have paid me and write paid. 

A great panic has been excited throughout 
the country, about the scarcity of food, and 
the suffering that mustensue. I have been 
through the region where perhaps it was 
reported abroad there would be most suffer- 
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ing. ‘A famine of bread or a thirst for 
water’’ I have not seen; but “ a famine of 
hearing the words of the Lord,” is dreadful- 
ly prevalent. If I am rightly informed, in 
one of the largest, and in soil, one of the 
richest counties of this State, there is but 
one settled pastor and very few stated sup- 
plies. Are there such destitutions within 
the limits of religious New England, and 
shall any fit candidates for the ministry be 
deterred from that good work for want of 
that aid which the American Education So- 
ciety affords to her beneficiaries? With 
such a state of things within our own bor- 
ders, can the churches of New England with- 
hold either their money or their sons and 
hold up in the sight of God, hands * clear 
from the blood of all men?” When they 
shall stand at the judgment bar of Christ, to 
answer for the manner in which they have 
fulfilled his commands, how will they answer 
for their obedience to that great command 
of his, ** Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature?” Can they 
say we did what we could? 


Hardwick, Vt., March 25, 1837. 








AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 

THE Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors, was held on Wednesday, April 
12, 1837. Appropriations were made to 
beneficiaries in various institutions, as fol- 


lows :— 
former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 
19 Theol. Sem. 159 10 169 $3,488 
36 Colleges, 414. 20 434 9,070 
63 Academies, 180 34 214 3,537 
118 Institutions, 753 64 817 $16,095 


Of the above, the following appropriations 
were made to beneficiaries by the Pres- 
byterian and Western Education Societies 


and the Western Reserve Branch :— 
Former Ben, New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 


13 Theol. Sem. 64 3 67 $1,335 
24 Colleges, 168 8 176 3,550 
28 Academies, 92 20 112 = «2,121 
65 Institutions, 324 31 = 355 $7,006 


The names of two individuals were 
stricken from the list of beneficiaries on 
account of gross improprieties of conduct, 
and the appropriation of another was with- 
held for deficiency in religious deportment. 

Voted, That the annual amount of ap- 
propriations to the young men in the first 
stage of education, shall be sixty dollars— 
fifteen dollars for each quarter; to those 
in the second and third stages, eighty dol- 
lars, of which twenty dollars shall be ap- 
propriated for each quarter. 
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The death of the Hon. Mr. Reed, having 
taken place since the last meeting of the 
Directors, it was voted to enter on their 
minutes the following notice : 


The honorable William Reed, one of the | 


Vice Presidents of the American Education 
Society, having recently been suddenly re- 
moved from time into eternity, this Board 
would record on their ininutes an expression 
of their deep sense of the loss sustained by 
this Society and other benevolent institu- 
tions, in which he manifested so lively an in- 
terest, and which have been so largely in- 
debted to him for personal services and pe- 
cuniary aid. 

In his sudden removal while engaged in 
his Master’s service,” the Board would 
recognize a solemn call to them to be found 
thus employed when summoned to render 
their Jast account. 

The Directors would also tenderly sym- 
pathize with Mrs. Reed in her deep afflic- 
tion, and earnestly implore for her the sup- 
port and consolations of that gospel which 
it was so much the delight of her departed 
husband to impart to others. 

The Rev. William L. Mather, who has 
of late been Secretary of the Maine Branch, 
having spent more than five years as an 
Agent of the American Education Society 
in the New England States, and being 
desirous of retiring from his employment 
for the purpose of settling in the ministry, 
resigned his office as Secretary and Agent, 
on the first day of April current. Mr. 
Mather has labored in his agency with good 
fidelity, acceptance and success; and he 
retires from it with the approbation of the 
Directors of the Branch and of the Parent 
Society, and he is most cordially commended 
to the fellowship of the churches and min- 
isters where God in his providence shall 
call him to labor: 

Voted, That the Rev. Ansel Nash, Gen- 
eral Agent of the Society for Massachusetts, 
be appointed General Agent also for the 
State of Maine. 

Voted, That the Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, 
Secretary of the Connecticut Branch, and 
Agent of the Parent Society for that State, 
be appointed Agent also for the State of 
Rhode Island. 

The Rev. Joseph D. Wickham has been 
appointed Secretary and Agent of the Utica 
Agency and the Western Education Society, 


New York; and the Rev. Charles A; Board- 





* Mr. Reed died instantly, of apoplexy, while 
persunally engaged in making preparation for a 
meeting on a benevolent occasion of the young ladies 
of the Sabbath school, of which he had long been 


the devoted superintendem. 
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man has been appointed Agent for the 
Western Reserve Branch of the American 
Education Society. They both have ac- 
cepted their appointment, and entered upon 
their agency with encouraging success. 


SE 
ANNIVERSARIES. 





Illinois Branch. 

THe annual meeting of the Illinois Branch 
of the American Education Society was 
held at Jacksonville, Illinois, on Dec. 18, 
1836. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are Rev. Edward Beecher, President ; 
Prof. Jonathan B. Turner, Secretary; and 
John P. Wilkinson, Esq. Treasurer. 





Franklin County Auviliary. 

Tue Franklin County Education Society 
held its annual meeting at Ashfield, Oct. 
12, 1836. The Rev. Ansel Nash, General 
Agent of the American Education Society 
for Massachusetts, was present and ad- 
dressed the meeting. The following resolu- 
tion was passed :— 


Resolved, That the spiritual wants of our 
country and of the world, require special 
efforts on the part of ministers and private 
Christians, to bring the youthful talent and 
piety of the community into the Christian 
ininistry. 

The officers of the Society are Hon. 
Sylvester Maxwell, President; Rev. B. T. 
Clarke, Secretary ; and Sylvester Maxwell, 


Jr. Treasurer. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Tue twenty-first Annual Meeting of 
the American Education Society, will 
be held in the city of Boston, on Mon- 
day, the 29th day of May, 1837. The 
members of the Society are notified to 
meet for business in the vestry of Park 
street church, at 4 o’clock, P. M. of 
that day. A public meeting will be 
held in the church at half past 7 o’clock 
in the evening, at which extracts from 
the Annual Report will be read and 
addresses delivered. 

WILLIAM COGSWELL, 
Sec’y Am. Ed. Society. 
Education Rooms, Boston, April 25, 1837. 
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Receipts of the American Education Society, from 
Jan. 11, to the Quarterly Meeting, April 12, 
1837. 


Columbia, 8. C. Rev. A. M. Egerton 
—, N. Y. Mr. Levi Russell, by Dea. N. Willis, 
uston 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 657 45 


AMOUNT REFUNDED 
LEGACIES. 


Miss Maria Noyes, late of Andover, by Dr. 

Joseph Kittredge, Executor 400 00 
Miss Fanny Greenough, late of Amherst 50 00 
Widow Mary Norton, late of Weymouth, 

lots of land in that town 1,870 00—2,320 00 


1,598 97 





AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Surroik Country. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.} 


Boston, Old South Society 678 17 
Park St. Society 262 90 
Franklin St. Society 793 96 
Essex St. Society 283 00 
Green St. Society 52 05 
South Boston, Rev. Mr. Fairchild’s Society 45 62 
Salem St. Society, balance of last year 130 48 
Pine St. Society 179 47 


Bowdoin St. Society 368 49—2,799 14 


BarnsTaB_e County. 


[Dea. Joseph White, Yarmouth, Tr.] 
Barnstable, wwe individuals 10 00 


- Barnstable, in part to 
py ee Rev. Alfred 
Greenwood an H. M. 28 35 
Centreville Parish, in part 2 70—41 05 
Chatham, individuals, $40 of which to 
a. ~ em Rev. John A. Vinton an 


Dennis, individuals 3 60 
South Dennis, to constitute 
Rev. John Sanford an H. M. 40 75—44 35 
Falmouth, individuals 8 40 
North Falmouth, indiv. 8 14 
East Falmouth, indiv. 16 47—110 O01 


76 69 


Harwich, individuals 31:15 
Orleans, individuals 10 22 
Sandwich, individuals 110 57 


West Sandwich, individu- 
als, in part to constitute 
Rev. A. Patten an H. M. 14 75—125 32 
Yarmouth, individuals, $410 of which 
to constitute Rev. Nathanael Cogs- 
wellan H. M. 60 60-——499 29 
The above by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agent. 





BerxsHire County. 
[John Hotchkin, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 


Williamstown, individuals, by Rev. A. Nash, 
Agent 76 00 


Esazex County Nortn. 
(Col. Eben. Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Topsfield, Hon. Nehemiah Cleaveland, to constitute 
William N. Cleaveland, Esq. of "Newbury, an 
H. M. 100 00 





Hamesuire County. 
(Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
Hadley, Gen. Benev. Soc. by Mr. Elijah 


Smith, Tr. 150 00 
Ware, lat Soc. collection in part, by Rev. 
A. Nash, Agent 7 72 


East Parish, collection in part, by 


Rev. A. Nash, Agent 106 87—~-264 59 
Particulars of the 217 55, acknowl- 
- xy = the Jourual for Feb. 
Amherst (WwW. P. ). = Mr. Adams 33 89 
(8S. P.), by Mr. Tim. Sinith 29 00 
Belchertown (let 'p), by Rev. Mr, Reid 38 70 


[May, 


(E. P.), by Rev. Mr. Moody 22 

South Hadley (ist P.), by Rev. Mr. Condit 20 

Whately, by Dea. Justus White 23 
ra 1 disposable funds of Hampshire 

2. S. 50 


S ars 


$217 55 





Mippiesex County. 





5 
| Brighton, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss Sarah Wor- 


| cester, through Mr. Field 
| Woburn, by Rev. Joseph Bennett 39 12 
Charitable Soc. of Lowell and vicinity. 
[Dea. William Davidson, Lowell, T'r.] 
Lowell, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. towards Twining 
hag Schol. by Mrs. Olivia 


Fox, Tr. 75 00—140 62 


NorFoixk County. 


{Rev. John Codman, D. D., Dorchester, Tr.] 


Braintree, Dea. Jonathan Newcomb 100 00 
Ist Soc. by Rev. Dr. Storrs 38 50—138 50 
Rozbury, Rev. Rufus Anderson, D. D. 
of the Eliot Ch. 15 00 
Weymouth (N. P.), Ladies’ Asso, by 
Miss Elizabeth Humphrey, Tr. 23 00—176 50 


Op CoLony. 
[Col. Alexander Seabury, N. Bedford, Tr.]} 
Wareham, by Rev. Samuel Nott, Jr. 35 79 


Piymoutn County. 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 


Hanson, Mrs. Nabby Cushing, to constitute 
herself a I.. M. of the County Soc. 14 00 
Marshfield, Mr. Azel Ames 10 U0—24 00 





Worcester County SoutnH. 
(Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
ae Miss Martha Sibley, by Rev. John 
ilde 

Millbury, Ist Cong. Soc. by Rev. Osgood Her- 

rick, through Dea. —— Marsh 1 87 
North Mendon, Evang. S 5 00 
Worcester, \st Parish, Gents. Asso. by Dea. 

Lewis Chapin 25 


The following by Rev. A. Nash, Agent. 
Millbury (FE. P.), collection, in part 25 19 
Upton, collection 71 69 


‘estboro’, collection 


167 00 
” Ladies’ Charitable Soc. 28 00—195 00—348 00 





Worcester County NortnH. 
{Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.] 


Athol, Mrs. Persis Goodell, by Rev. James F’. Warner, 
throngh Mr, Thorp 10 00 





Ruope Istanp (State) Aux. Ep. Soc. 
[Mr. Albert Peabody, Providence, Tr.] 


Bristol, Catholic mq Ch. contributed at Monthly 
Concert, by Mr. B. Wyatt, Tr. of the Ch. 20 00 


$9,075 80 


MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Acting Tr.] 


Alna, subscription in part 10 00 
Bath, North Cong. Ch. and Soc. $100 of which 

trom Hon. William Richardson, to constitute 

Dea. Ammi R. Mitchell an H. M. 16 

Third Cong. Ch. and Soc. 09 
Brunswick, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 58 25 
Castine, a Female Friend 
Freeport, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 35 
Falmouth, Ist Ch. and Soc. 1 





Gosham, Benev. Soc. a | T. Robie 40 00 
by hand of Storer, sent him by 
**a widow ”’ 1 00—41 00 
Hallowell, South Parish, by S. Gilman 100 00 
Limerick, Cong. Ch. and Soc 5 00 
North Yarmouth, 2d Ch. and Soe. by Mr. Charles 
Blanchard 23 00 
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Portland, Orthodox ry Chs. and Socs. contribu- 
ce] 


tions, and individual! donation 

Pownal, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Poland, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

South Berwick, Cong. Ch. and Soc. to consti- 
tute Rev. Andrew Rankia a L. M. of Me. 
Branch 

Thomaston, John 8. Abbott, Esq. to constitute 
Kev. Charles Freeman of Limerick, an 
H. M. 40 00 
Contribution 

Vassalboro’, by Dea. Thacher 

Winthrop, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Water ford, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Charles 
Blanchard 

Westbrook, lst Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Charies 
Blanchard 

Warren, Beunev. Soc. 

By Mr. Allen, Treas. of Penobscot Aux. Ed. Soc. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 


(Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Treas.] 
Bath, tra Goodall, Esq. 6th paym’t on his Tempo. Schol. 
Deerfield, contribution by Moses H. Wells 
Dunbarton, Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s Benev. Soc. 30 
of which towards H, M. of Rev. Jno. M. Putnam, 
aad from Mrs. Margaret Mills and Mrs. Thankful 
Caldwell 5 towards L. M. of Co, Soc. 
Ereter, Rev. Mr. Smith’s Soc. by Mr. 8. 
Francestown, Daniel Fuller, Esq. 4th pay’t 
on ‘Temp. Schol. 
Loudon, Rev. Mr. Corser, in part I. M. of N. H. B. 
Windham, Pres. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Cutler 


Strafford County. 
{William Woodman, Esq. 'Tr.] 

Dover, Rev. Mr. Root’s Soc. 23 58 

Sandwich, Mr. John Hubbard, by Rev. J. K. 
Young, Agent 10 00 

South Cong. Ch. by Rev. J. K. Young, 
Agent 5 00 

Paul Wentworth, Esq. to constitute his 

son Samuel H. Wentworth a L. M. 

of the County Soc. by Rev. Mr. 


Young 5 
Somerewurth, Rev. Mr. Smith’s Soc. 43 





Dednuct, paid for printing their annual rep. 
Hillsboro’ County. 
[Mr. Aaron Lawrence, Tr.] 
Amherst, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Sth paym’t 


for Aiken Temp. Sch. 4 38 
Bedford, two individuals 15 00 
Hilisboro’, Ladies’ Assoc. by Rev. Mr. Willey 1 08 
Mason, individuals 1l 50 
Mount Vernon, individuals 8 <0 
New Boston, Rev. Mr. Bradford’s Soc, 3 00 
Nashua, Ira Gay, Esq. for L. M. Cong. 

Soc. 

Rev. Mr. Richards’s Soc. 18 


New Ipswich, Young Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 


[Elnathan B, Goddard, Esq. Middlebury, Tr.] 


Barre, Cong. Ch. and Soc. $40 of which is to consti- 
tute their pastor, Rev. Joseph Thacher, an H. M. 
3 16 from Ladies’ Circle of Industry 

Barnet, individuals : 

Benson, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Rev. D. D. Francis 

Brattleboro’, bequest of Mr. Rutherford Hayes, by Mr. 
F. Tyler, through Dr. N. B. Wiltiston 

Brookfield, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

Berlin, individuals 

Bradford, ot which $40 is to constitute Rev. John 
Suddard an H. M. 

Cabot, individuals 

Craftsbury, an individual 

Coventry, monthly concert 


U, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Lane 19 50 
Cornwall, Ladies’ Ex y bg _ 


Gents. Ed. Suc. by Dea. James 
Chelsea, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part to constitute 
their pastor, Rev. James Buckham, au H. M. 
Corinth, Cong. Ch. and Soc. iad 
Danville, Cong. Ch. and Soc. $40 of which is to con- 
stitute their pastor, Rev. D. A. Jones, an H. M. 
Greensboro’, contribution by S. Boynton 
Hardwick, Cong. Ch. and Soc. $40 of which is to con- 
stitute their furmer pastor, Rev. J. N. Leomis, an 
H. M 


Mildlebury, Cong. Ch. and Soc. Gent. subscription 
Middletown, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Avery 
Montpelier, Ist Cong. Ch. and Soc. 121 14 
2d Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Morgan, Cuong. Ch. and Soc. 
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Northfield, individuals 3 50 
Newbury, Mrs. William Atkinson 3 00 
Orange, individuals 3 00 
Post Milla & W. Fhirlee, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 4 26 


Peacham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which §40 is to con- 
~- their pastor, Rev. Leonard Worcester, an 
Rutland, by William Page, Esq. viz. 
Collection in Cong. Ch. E. Rutland 21 
Gents. Asso. 20 92, Ladies’ do 2210 43 
—_ ph Con A. Evarts, 2 00, R. Bump, ,50 2 
a. entre, in part to constitute their pastor 
Rev. Elderkia J. Boardman, an H. M. : 
St. Albans, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Sudbury, Wiiliam Peirce 
oe Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
St. Johnsbury, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $40 
is to constitute their pastor, Rev. 
James Johnson, au H. M. ol 06 
Ist Ch. individuals a 
Thetford, Cong. Ch. and Soc. iv part to constitute their 
pastor, Rev. Elisha E. Babcock, an H, M. 
Westfield, monthly concert 
Wiliamstown, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Walling ford, Charles Bution, Esq. with $25 paid last 
year, to constitute himeelf and Mrs. Button, L. Ma. 
Worcester, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
West Randolph, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Waitsfield, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Waterbury, individuais 
Walden, individuals 
Waterford, individuals 
Most of the above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agent. 
$1,138 86 
Note. The $22 from Hartland, in last Journal, was 
in part to const. Rev. S. Delano an H. M. 
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CONNECTICUT BRANCH, 


[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.) 
Chatham, collection in Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
East Windsor, collection in 1st Soc. 10 56 
Mr. Haven 5 WO—15 56 
Glastenbury, collection in the let Cong. Ch. and Soc. = 82 00 
Middletown, collection in Cong. Ch. and Soe, 73 00 
New Britain, collection in Ist Cong. Ch, and Soe. 59 15 
Wetherefield, vollection in Cong. Ch. and Soc. 8 00 
collection in Worthingtor Soc, 25 45—105 45 


The above by Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Agent. 
Bristol, collection in Cong. Ch and Soc. by Rev. D. L. 


Parmelee 45 45 
Colchester, ladies’ Sewing Society, by Mr. Charles 

Coit, Treas. of Ed. Soc. of Norwich and vicinity 13 82 
East Granby, a friend, by Rev. Mr. Hemenway 2 00 
Furmington, collection in Ch. and Soc. by Mr. 8. 

Wadeworth 84 12 
Hartford, Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soe. by Mrs. L. B. 

Porter, Tr. 130056 | 


Collins Temp. Scholarship, by Dea. 
A. M. Collins 75 00—205 05 
Lebanon, Mrs. Lucy Abel, by Mr. Charles Coit, 5 
Tr. &c. 00 
Lisbon, Hanover Sewing Society, by Mr. Charles Coit 3 00 
Milford, \st Con. Ch. and Soc. by H. White, Esq. Tr. 


N. Haven Co. E. 8. 24 82 
Manchester, collection in Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. 
H. Pitkin 73 00 


Middletown, Mr. E. H. Roberts, by 8. Southmayd, 
Feq. Tr. &c. 
Norfolk, Mrs. Sarah Battelle, by H. Hill, Esq. Bos- 


ton 
Norwich, Ladies’ Asso. in Ist Soc. $40 of which 
is to constitute Rev. Hiram P. Arms an 
H. M. by Mr. C. Coit, Tr. &c. 123 50 
Ist Ch. and Scc. by Mr. C. Coit, 
Tr. &c. 16 50—140 00 
Pomfret, \st Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Charles 
Matthewson, throwgh Dr. William Hutch- 


ius, Tr, Windham Co. Ed. Soc. 14 04 
South Mansfield, Ist Ch. and Soc. by Mr. A. J. Hink- 
ley, throuch Mr. Hutchins 80 00 
South Woodstock, 1st Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Rockwood, 
through Dr. Hutchins 12 00 
Upper Middletown, Mr. Edmund Sage 5 00 
Ist Soc. by Rev. T. Crocker, thro’ 
8. Southmayd, Eeq. Tr. &c. 29 50 
Wallingford, \st Cong. Ch. and Soc. by H. White, 
Esq. Tr. &c. 36 00 
West Hartford, collection in Rev. Dr. Perkins’s Ch. 
and Suc. by Mr. R. Colton, Tr. 76 44 
$1,167 90 
PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
[Mr. Albert O. Willcox, New York, Acting Tr.] 
Newark, 24 Ch. Young Ladies’ Scholarship, by 
Rev. E. Phelps 
Newark, 24 Ch. Young Ladies’ Scholarship, by 
Rev. E. Cheever 40 00 
Hon. T. Frelinghuysen 55. Female Praying 
Soc. by Miss Graham 6 
Pres, Ch. in Parsippany, by Rev. E. Phelps 10 00—146 00 
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Bleecker St. Ch. from J.8. Staples 10. Col. 
Edwards 5. J. Roosevelt 100 115 00 
George Douglase 25. J. P. Tappan 10. E, 


Clark 3. J. H. Mead 5. T. E. Coit 10 53 00 
A. L. Norwood 5. Mrs. Clark 2 50. Mrs. 
Ellsworth 10 17 60—135 50 


Presbytery of Montrose, by A. Miller 12 50. 

From Ch. in Hanford 12 50 
Mercer St. Ch. cash 96 12. E. Wainwright 50. 

R, Rawdon 50 196 12 
R. Curtis 37 50. D. H. McCurdy 10. A. M. 

Hatch 10. J. R. Gibson 10 


D. A. Comstock 100. D. Codwise 75. R. P. 
Camptell 25 
J. Boorman 100. A. Bigelow, Jr. 50. H.S. 
Leeds 10. H.S. Raymond 25 185 00 
T. Denny 25. J. B. Sheffield 15. W. Shaw 
25. N. Littlefield 50. 115 00 


W. W. Camptell 10. J. B. Jarvis 10. Dr. Skin- 


ner in part 50 
Female Ed, Soc. by Mrs. Booth 229 62. W. 
W. Dwight lL. 
L. Holbrook 50. T. 8. Nelson 50 
Brainerd Ch. cosh pr. W. A. Booth 119. Bal. 
collection 10 
Seventh Pres Ch. from Nelson Place, Fsq. 
Duane St. Ch. R. Bulord 50. M. Ketchum 30, 
J. N. Colb 20 80 00 
G.G. Howland 25. W.H. Smith 75, Cash 15. 
S. Painter 10. F. Markoe 10 135 
J. W. Carrington 5. G. Scofield 10. J. Nichols 
3. W. Burnet 5. N. H. Graham 3 
S. B. Isaacs 2. Nathan Croskry 5. D. Lee 25. 
James Harper 5 
J. Otis 100. N. Hays 5. N. 1. Jennings 5. N. 


Griswold 20. M. Smith 5 135 00 
D. N. Demarest 5. J. R. Westcolt 3. D. Per- 

kins 20. Mrs. Sistare 3. W. Gibson 3 
G. Griswold 100. W. Howard 5. Cash 20. C. 

St. John 20. T. R. Mercein 10 155 00 
S.N. Burrill 2 50. E. Field, Esq. 50 52 50—651 50 
Madison St. Ch. collection to constitute Rev. 

J. W. McLane L. M. 30 00 
Bowery Ch. suniry aubscriptions 29. John 

heelwright 10. Dr. Weed 10 49 00 

Central Pres. Ch. Monthly con. collection for 

January 
Collection pr. Ch. 49 64. Hiram Miller 5. J. 

B. Thompson 30 84 64 


Charles Smith 3. Miss Sunonson 6, A. Clapp 
0 50. J. Hershow 62 50 

Monthly Con, collection for Feb. 37. R. Hadly 
5. Mrs. Hamilton and daughter 7 4 

Mrs. Addison 5. C. S. Delevanl0. R. M. 
Hartly 10. H.G. Carmer 3 

Mrs. E. Dennison 5. Monthly Con, collection 
for March 71 03 

Monthly Con. collection, April 55 75. Rev. Dr. 
Patton 50 

Philadelphia Ed. Soc. G. W. McCletland, 
Esq. checks at sundry times 1 

William Mins 19. Cash 50. J. M. Bears 75 

Dey St. Ch. sundry subscriptions by T. J. Dore- 
mus 

Brick Ch. John McComb 

William Whitlock, Esq. executor to the estate 
of W. Whitlock, deceased, bequeathed to 
the Soc. 

Second Avenue Ch. sundry subscriptions by W. 
S. Chapman 

is yf . Chapman to constitute himself a 

West Ch. subscription in part by Rev. D. R. 
Downer 78. Do. do. 81 75 

Donations from New Providence, N. J. by J. 


122 70 


Little, Esq. 27 63 
Mrs. Uriah Tracy, N. Y. 5. Young man 10. 
From a triend in Georgia 3 18 00 


Ladies’ Missionary Prasa@r Meeting 4. Froma 
frienct in Pottsville 10 14 00 





From a Feinale friend 10 10 00-——69 63 

West Ed. Soc. Auburn. From J. 8; Seymour, 
Esq. Treas. 400 00 
Troy, lst Pres. Ch. 200 00 
$6,827 27 


UTICA AGENCY. 
[Jesse W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, T'r.] 


Canton 6 00. South Canton 3 00 

Champlain 

Clinton, trom Mrs. F. Taylor (to constitute Rev. Moses 
Chase an If. M. of A. E.S.), 37 50. Cong. Ch. 
26 SI. By Mr. Powell 5 75 

Clintonville 

Cooperstown, by Rev. Mr. Campbell 

F'y Creek, by Rev. J. A. Hart 

Gouverneur, collection at St. lawrence Co. snniversa- 
ries 16 21. E. Wright 10 00. H. D. Smith 5 00. 
L. B. Parsona 15 00 

Homer, David Cushinan 

Houseville, Monthly concert, by Rev. J. Murdock 

Jefferson Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Rev. G. S. Boardman 

Keeseville 
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30 62 
100 00-1164 24 


129 00 
37 50 


105 75—438 22 


1 
144 00-1811 61 
64 62 


1000 00-1040 00 


100 00—222 70 
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Lisbon, Mr. Sykes 3. Mrs. Sykes 3 6 00 
Marcellus, \st Pres. Ch. by Rev. L. Parsons 15 60 
Marshall 17 12 
Massena, Rev. Mr. Kent 0 50. Mr. Sanborn 0 50 1 00 
Mexico 1 56 
Mericoville, by S$. Clark 215 
Moores 10 75 
Newark 0 00 
New Hartford 19 03 
New Haven 5 34 
New York Mille 619 
Norfolk (Upper) 2 50 (Lower) 0 9% 345 
Onondaga Hollow 3 00 
Sonene Prociaas Park Dea. U 5 00 
swego Presbytery, by * on 400 
Oswegaichie, Rev: Mr. Rogers - 1 00 
Otisco 9 62 
Parishville, Ladies’ Society 2 50 
Paris Hill 21 i2 
Peterborough, Gerrit Smith 30, Fem. Ed. Soc. 14. 

Pres. Ch. 15 06 59 06 
Plattsburgh 48 00 
Potsdam, Rev. A. Brainard 5. Miss L. C. Rich 3, 

Other ladies 7 25 15 %5 
Rodman 10 00 
Rome, Ist Ch. J. W. Bloomfield 20, George Hun- 

tinton 15. H. A. Foster 10. Sundry others 

33 13. From 2d Ch. 3 81 13 
Richland 2 50, Fem. Ed. Soc. 16 63 19 13 
Richville, Rev. J. Butler 1 50 
Sackets Harbor 23 80 
Sangerfield 39 04. Fem. Ed. Soc. 23 62 04 
Stockholm, W. 8. Smith 5 00 
Saratoga Springs, from Ladies, to constitute Rev. 

D. Vv. Griswold aL. M. of the P. E. 8. 56 62 
Salem, Mr. Whiton 5. J. Stevenson 2 7 00 
Sherburne, a balance, by Rev. Mr. Camptell | 10 00 
Syracuse, J. O. Bennet 10. A. Root 5. Mr. Morton 1. 

A friend 0 50 16 50 
Turin, by Rev. Mr. Crandall 1 50 
Troy, 2d Pres. Ch 55 25 
Utica, lat Ch. 36 50. 2d Ch. 6 47 42 97 
Vernon, (Village), 15 50. (Centre), 4 33 19 83 
Volney Ch. by Rev W. B. Stow 5 00 
Waddingtyn, Mr. Dearborn 3 00 
Westmoreland 25 50 
Whitesborough 13 43 
Winfield, by Rev. L. Brewster 1l 29 
Legacy trom J. Goodale, by Rev. A. Crane 7 So 
Avails of clothing sold 21 14 

$1,133 18 

WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 

{Anson A. Brewster, Esq. Hudson, Tr.] 

Wayne, ann. sub. by Cyrus T. Camp 10 00 
Unionville, ann. sub. 4 vv 
Hluron, an. sub. 3 00 
Wakeman, ann. sub. 1 50, by Mrs. S. Judson 1 2 50 
Farmington, Mich. 225 
Richiand 56 38 
Jor th field 418 

Detroit, by gentlemen, donations, 1,038, by Mrs. 
Steele 3 1,041 00 

from Female Ed. Soc. 139 96. Cullen 
Brown 100 239 96 
from Col. Brooks 50 00 
Mesopotamia, Fem. Ed. Soc. 11 00 
Gustavus, aun. sub. of Mr. Roberts 221 

Hudson, ann. sub. by H. Metcalf 10 00 
ann. sub. by Mrs. Metcalf 2 00 

ann. sub. by Mrs. Hudson & Mrs. Oviat 6 00—18 00 
Kirtland, anu. sub. 8 00 
Cleaveland, collections 356 06 
Chariestown, collections 19 75 
Wellington, cullections Il 94 
Windham, Fem. Ed. Soc. 7 03. Avails of pr. socks 050 7 53 
Claridon, collections 7 60 
Talimadge, Young Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 4. From a friend 4 8 v0 
Huntsburgh, Mrs. L. Clark 1 ou 
Guilford, collections 21 41 
Sundry places in Michigan = S 


Refunded 


an 
© 

3 
oe 
~) 
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Whole amount received $23,058 76. 





Clothing received during the quarter ending 


April 12, 1837. 


Derry, N. H. Young Ladies’ Social Circle, by Miss 
Caroline P. Parker, 12 shirts, 36 collars, 12 linen 
bosoms, and 3 pr. socks, valued at 

Portsmouth, N. H. Union Benevolent Society, by 
Mrs. Henry A. Bigelow, Presideut, one box 
shirts, collars, &c. valued at 

Hillsboro’, N. Hl. 2 shirts and 2 pr. socks, by Rev. 
Mr. Willey. 

Newton, Mass. (F. P.), Friendly Soc. by Miss Marv 
Ann Hovt, Sec. 7 shirts, 10 pr. socks, and 12 col- 
lars, valued at 


$25 00 


45 03 


14 59 
















